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By Lawrence Stone 


.MARK GIRUUARJJ : 

Life in (ho Imulish Country House 
A Sia'ial ami Archiictiur.il Hi.iniy 
.144 pp. Vale I'nirerxiiy Press. LIU. 


The years since the Second World 
War have been the lu-roic age fur 
the historiography nf English urclii- 
leciiire since the Kcfnrmaiiun. 
With u few striking exceptions, such 
as Wren churches and uiiiulucmh- 
century public buildings, file history 
of English architecture is the his- 
tory or English country liuuses. The 
1940s saw the demise of the large 
country houses as social institutions 
thanks to fifty years uf .sagging rents, 
dentil duties. Inss of pnliiicul power, 
mid above ail, the abrupt diHUppeur- 
aiicc of servants. This in emu rhe 
opening up, for the first lime, uf a 
gigantic cache of ducuuieiUs con- 
cerning tiie economic, social, dom- 
estic and building activities over 
many centuries of the families 
which had lived in them. Scholars 
rushed in to ransack this cornu- 
copia of hitherto inaccessible 
archival wealth. Whole books were 
written ubout a Few major houses, 
like Blenheim, while the history of 
almost every substantial house whs 
the subject of an urticle in Coumru 
Life (many of them by Mark 
Girouard himself). Almost every 
important English architect, from 
Smithson in the sixteenth century 
to Lutyens in the twentieth, has hod 
his biographer, and many minor 
ones have been the topic of n 
doctoral dissertation. 

Howard Colvin's monumental Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of British 
Architects has at last made 'it pos- 
sible to put a name and a date to 
hundreds of hitherto anonymous 
houses. And finally. Sir John Suin- 
merson capped all these endeavours 
of thirty years with a magisterial 
survey of the whole field, which is 
a model of intellectual mastery of 
a complete subject. Today mere 
really does not seem to he too much 
left ■ for future architectural his- 
torians to do. 

Meumvhile ilic social historians 
have been digging into the sunte 
archives, and chnrting the econo- 
mic, social, cultural and domestic 
life of the owners. Studies have 
been made of the aristocracy ns a 
whole for various periods. Promi- 
nent builders, such us the Duka of 
GImndos at Cannons, have he on the 
subject of monographs, A little 
recent work has boon done on the 
servants, that submerged half <if 
the community that made up the 
population of h country house, awl 
without which it could not fundi un. 
Hut the development of the social 
history of these groups, particularly 
for die eighteenth century. Is still 
lagging far behind tliut of the archi- 
tectural history of the houses, which 
has handicapped Professor Girouard 
ip his long-overdue attempt to 
mesh rite two together. . 

Why an auompt to describe and 
explain the modalities of life in 
a country house h&s never been 


pii laces which trust a great foi l line 
hi build and maintain ; .md which 
dictated h peculiar kind uf ioci- 
uhiiity tu keep them alive. 

Professor Ginmard’s central 
points, which are undoubtedly cor- 
rect, we that country houses on 
this scale functioned first as dis- 
plays uf pulitical power, and 
second as stately pleasure domes for 
recreation and uniiisenienr. Ihnli 
these functions were altered over 
lime hy two variables. The first was 
tile length of lime tile houses 
were lived in, either all the 
year round or for a hour six 
months, the remainder of the 
lime heing spent in London, 
Bath, and visiting friends in other 
!> lately homes. Professor Girouard 
claims (on rather dubious evidence) 
that least time was spent in the 
country in the eighteenth century. 
The second was the steady growth 
from the late seventeenth ceiiturv 
onward of the ideals of privacy and 
domesticity. These induced Hie 
master and his family progressively 
to withdraw from contact; with the 
servants, to divide the house more 
rigidly into a private wing mid 
public rooms for entertaimneiu and 
to cement the interna! tics of Hie 
family by having the spouses occupy 
one bedroom rather than two, and 
by bringing the nursery for the chil- 
dren close to the family quarters, 
instead of far away out of sight nud 
sound. Oddly enough. Professor 
Girouard completely misses the 
third variable, inanely the d>h and 
flow of Hie passion for hunting mid 
shooting, which was so central a 
feature of country house life. 

Armed with these tools, Professor 
Girouard sets about telling his 
chronological story. He begins with 
the medieval house, which was 
above all a public theatre for pomp 
and entertainment, centred around 
the great hall. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the number 
of attendants shrank os the 
retainers and “ riding house- 
hold " were shed since they 
were now superfluous for defence, 
and as education of the gentry 
"biffed from [lie noble palace to 
the grammar school and university. 
The hall ceased to be the common 
eating place ami was crime liuil up 
mid turned around ; closets were 
built as places for solitary reading, 
writing and prayer; long galleries 
were developed for exercise 
on rainy days ; and the great 
chamber became the main Incus for 
public hospitality. In the eighteenth 
century Professor Girouard secs 
growing segregation of the sexus 
.(although no one really knows when 
the peculiar English habit 
begun of sending the women nut of 
tho dining room hours before the 
men). This led to the identification 
of male areas (dining-room hillinrd- 
rnom, smoking-room), and female 
areas (drawing-room). The saloon 
now replaced the hall, back stairs 
were inserted to reduce counter with 
servants, and one wing was set aside 
for rhe private apartments, thus 
throwing the internal a min gome ms 


must have been alnin« in, ' 
Hvt- hi during tht‘? ,,, .‘^- 
“? 'ho “little ice age’* 
giMs now call Hie sevemi"'’- 
ei gill couth centuries fV LI ■ 11111 pi 
I’n,re.s S111 . GlmulS misK 
odd fuel is that for 

after Hu* departure of dL 

Hit* English up per rhJn* u IJ; ‘ 
am! froxe in their addand £* l Z l 
mansions. " d 

This book is not only We |i d , , 
monied ; it is also moo u .: If 
illustrated. The black i l i-- 
plates, especially 
nineteenth century, are quite s,? 
ii ni^, both in aesthetic quality 
Intrinsic interest. But the n.U 
PhfM, t. on th, itl, 


. are on 

satisfactory, 

As is inevitable 


lid- 


yenture, this endeavour of Prole'S 
Girouard has many weakness* ». 
knows his architectural hlsml 
better than Ins social and econ-m* 


P°“ sa n ? ver been 0 £ the house out of symmetry. There 
be ^ 0re remains some- JS a good chapter on the effects of 
lh Se£ L iag h , ow tbe cultural explosion of tho period, 

cli .of English Jiterafure has resulting in well-stocked libraries, 


mu 


been devoted to it. From Congreve 
through Goldsmith, Sheridan. Field- 
ing. Jane Austen, Trollope, Buchan 
nqd YVodehouse to. Evelyn Waugh, 
some of the best-known . writers of 
every generation have placed plays 
or novels in a country-house setting. 
And yet we still have no scholarly 
study to tell us front the archives 
what jt was really like to live in 
iXift' ,ot .these 'houses,-, an ; a thrill, 
a woman, a child, dr a servant, .jlbr 
has any attempt befep made to 
Articulate the changing plan and 
style of the house with changing 
aspirations and ways of- life of the 
owners, ■ This M the gap which 
Professor Girouard ;lwa now set out 


.nietpre galleries, and sculpture gui- 
Icries, the product of the ideal of 
the virtuoso’ ft«d the dlletLuntc. At 
„ sani ® time, the concept of 
. ixtllte society”, end technological 
improvements of both roads and 
coach springs, generated new possi- 
bilities and new forms nf entertain- 
mepG There were now the assembly, 
the .masquerade, -Hie rout, the musi- 
?sl Party, and tho amateur thcatri- 
cals, which In. turn dictatod a new 
arrangemont of public rooms. 

The best sec tl oh a of ihe BAoTc; 
as one might expect, deal with 
; the nlnqreentji century. There Is a 
H^jy, ^ Splendid chapter on the. 

minis 



the line of succession 


nr Republican— has sometimes ru- 
ccived severe trout men l ironi In in. 
As a Kennedy man, appaiemlv un- 
enthusiastic about either Lyndon li. 
Johnson or Jimmy Carter, lie is 
open to the charge of partisanship 
within partisanship, of being not 
simply a rooter for the Democrats 
but a champion of the perhaps 
vanishing breed of Kennedy Demo- 
crats. Is hero-worship compatible 
mgei w ■* ■'•*» - nM A with detached scholarship ? In any 

tented with presidential politics and casei t h e writing 0 f recent history 
^ministrations. Having been closely j s f u ji Q f snares. 

Sved in the 1950s with Adlai 
ffl? ° he shifted to John F. 


ARTHUR M. SCIll.ESINGEIt JR : 
Robert Kennedy and His Times 
J006PP- Andre Deiitsch.^E 10.95. 

of the founders of the liberal 
,;«ure-aroup ADA (Americans for 
CSS Action), Arthur Schles- 
fnger is a _big D .Democ rat long , con- 


with 

fteveason, he shifted - 
Kennedy in the I960 campaign He 
«rved as an assistant to President 
Kennedy, and afterwards described 
ihd J-F.K. tenure in A Thousand. 


There Is the embarrassment nf 
becoming “dated" hy changes in 
interpretation, with only the rueful 
consolation that the revisionists.will 
themselves rapidly enough be 
revised ; or of being proved wrong 
as new sources become available. In 


naas. He has written other bonks ... 

on the White House world, includ- the words of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
ing The Imperial Presidency, a for- ‘‘ whosoever in ivrithiR a modern 


. "'I ; uuuptci- oil me 

L .cwher Parc ,of tlie gap, ta ^ in T ?^P8y of plumbing, heating 
? n 9f ^ fnjpoctant to realize that lighting. The water closet and 
lie has Only dealt witfi the tip of Hie ' 

'fete, fli? Subject . is not . ihl 


^i 'u a n . t'l -i 4 * V -. • • < -4 '4 '• l tl -t-W:* A !»•> 4. » }L wlVw U 


for running water were 
■k i i nve hted long before ihc 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
out were, scarcely used. In practice, 
the close stool was less smelly 
man either the medieval privy 
. jaioft, or fhe. imperfect water closet, 

■ , 8n in! . aie were always ■ Servants 
'Ovalfeble to carry aivay the slops. 
°V. e c “ red much ■ about personal 
I. by" n pblemeu”w “ouaie^r ^“nj.noss.so why bother to instal 

I edlflces siich as Thoobalds' '• S, I>bt and cold running 

I Wllihn -S witer ? ; . It could bo : done, hut 

SffiiJ had one installed. 

‘ i I p.; - central lieating iN nit-re 

f-* ; 


BiOOO-odd smaller W house, 
and. manor hoiises of =. modest 
squires, and gentry . titat aro 
in su 4 extraordinary- 
profusion across tha lamlscapa Q f 
England. He is virtually exclusively 
■ epniernad . - with ■ the houses of 
grandee^, die 100 or . 200 really 
huge, structures built and inhabited 


; i 



number of mistakes of detail jud. 
n u ni her of grand, but wholly u & 
subsea minted assertions. He krukW 
ascribes rhe cancellation of ifc ( 
great building project at Wilton i.i 
the 1630s to the dismissal f n , e 
office of die Earl of Pembroke in 
1640, instead of to the death of bit 
son and heir in 1633 and die net* 
sity to return his danghlcrinlasi 
dowry of £25,000. Ha rlalmi du 
the first Earl of Salisbury left Hat- 
field House to his sucteswn 
inadequately endowed with land, 
whereas ill fuct his son was boodh 
the ten richest landowners in 
Englnnd in 1640. 

More worrying is that so ran 
nf the big generalizations that Pro- 
fessor Girouard makes in 
unproven, and often very dubious. 
He claims, without proof, tbit the 
vast expansion of the service wioiu 
in Victorian times was not accom- 
panied by any expansion in At 
number or servants employed. He i> 
right to point to die shift from mi> 
in feinuie servants, but sew 
unaware of the heavy tax on ini!f 
servants after 1777. It is far fa® 
proven that separate apartments i« 
men and women became more cw- 
iiioii between 1675 and 172S, Tm 
significance uf putting the kitcM 
in a detuched wing remains obxuit. 
npurt from the fact that that « 
where l'nlhidin put it. It is wry fat 
from ccrtuin that there was a 0**: 
ing social integration of 
gentry after 1740, mid a grown* 
gap between them and those 
them. In fact, one of the most sip- 
f leant new features of eifiliteeaj 
I'uniiir.y London Hw w 0S „ 
mingling of the elite and the 
tiling sort" at Ranelagh, ' a “ xh .‘ 1 
Gardens, the Derby, the bomj 
match, mid elsewhere, It was *- 
period when the lowlv P® rsull ‘ 
the unfortunate W. B. Stevens 
Foremnrk, wus regularly sumniow 
to the great house to make up a to 
at cards. It was the time' wheU . 
farmer’s daughter learnt the J*. 
Braces Just "like the nebW»« 
daughter, and whan they ijj, 
the Spectator aiid Samuel Ri 
son. 

Ever since the sixteen* 
tlie great aristocrats .had ' 

leaders in entrepreneurial bcu ^ 

digging mines, s *I l,n *I3LJJL trade 
paces, investing in ^ 

and co Jon izntion, draining ‘ Ljth 
closing and experi® e “""5„&. 
stuck breeding an< i .iSjycWW'- . 
This is an aspect of ll>w Pg® JJjSi m 

cal makeup and econo.PC . jy . 

which Professur Girouard sw 
underestimates. era iw- ! 

-In short, many of his g , C&Q . 
tions about social and cun weB 
figurations run^fpx beypno>. £t 
cuiHiter-to, what ik 

been able to documenr.. ^ jhe 
withdrawal of rhe . Jf/TInli century 
servants in the eightee jjivotce 

is a dubious proposition. tor y 
cases of the. eighty 
show conclusively that ^ S 11 

were constantly in ^drootns- 
ihc rooms, Including t o .o dg£ c 
The back 'stairs « id J K**! . se*»»l 
this interchange, by ifc* 

seduction of maidserv 
master or his friends ^ atur j of 
S on. remained a a, » 

upper-ciass » life. f 1 . 

the Victorian period. ■ |fl j 

But it would be 
end on a negative st imuid- 


mfdable analysis of how chief 
executives, especially Republicans, 
luictiniied or promoted the malign 
•roitth of the “runaway presi- 
dency". A friend of the whole 
Kennedy dan, Sclilesinger remained 
intimately attached to J.F.K.’s 
brother Robert ('* Bobby ”, lie seems 
to feel, was a family nickname, not 
appropriate for use by strangers). 
He aided Robert in winning a Senate 
seat in New York. Four years later, 
before Robert was assassinated in 
June 1968, he was one of the inner 
circle of advisors hoping to return a 
second Kennedy to the White House. 

The advantages of such a back- 
ground as preparation for this 
immense volume are obvious. 
Schlesinger, the author oF previous 
substantial life-and-tintes accounts 
of Andrew Jackson and oE Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, has a deep know- 
ledge of American political and 
social history. He is a lucid, lively 
writer. Able to draw upon a vast 
assorted body of sources— official 
papers, magazines and newspapers, 
monographs, biographies, personal 
documents, taped interviews — he 
has also correnpotided and talked 
with a multitude of people con- 
nected at one period nr another with 
Robert Kennedy. Citations alone fill 
a hundred pages in small print. And 
of course the author is himself an 
important source. He kept his own 
journal and lie saw a great deal of 
Robert Kennedy. 

The passible disadvantages are 
■ equally obvious. Schlesinger has 
been accused of a Democratic bias; 
and in truth tlie other party — Whig 


history, shall follow truth near tlie 
heels, it may haply strike out his 
teeth.” Many of the participants are 
still alive, those who are dead have 
zealous defenders. Schlosingcr’s A 
Thousand Days, or at least an 
excerpt published in advance in Life 
magazine, was assailed as an Fairly 
critical of Dean Rusk, J.F.K.’s Secre- 
tary of State, whom Johnson had 
kept in office. At the other ex- 
treme, it was said oE Theodore 
White's narratives of presidential 


By Marcus Cunliffe 

campuiqiis that ihi-y gi.ulu.illy loti 
bite and ixiint as i lie am Inn 
IwcaniL- iu,i chummy whh rhe prin- 
cipal ucLor.%. Gail any liisim ian, how- 
ever gifted, keep his cun) ill such 
circumstances ? 

Professor Sclilesinger lias very 
nearly triumphed over all the 
hazards. Hl- has in the past ofien 
pondered the problems of “ contem- 
porary" history. Indeed 1 lifted the 
Raleigh observation from one nf 
his old essays. In Lite foreword to 
Robert Kennedy he admits the dif- 
ficulties yet refuses to be daunted. 
The book, lie says, should in some 
degree be regarded as a sequel tu 
A Thousand Days, giving him a 
chance thirteen years later to 
modify and amplify the record. On 
die matter of partisanship, he could 
have pointed out that most Ameri- 
can historians happen to be Demo- 
crats and that their cnmmirnient 
in election contests is sometimes 

f assiuiiuie. On Robert Kennedy he 
reely admits to have been “ u great 
admirer and devoted friend." 
Schlesinger concedes that some saw 
him as cold and ruthless. " But m 
adapt a phrase A. J. P. Taylor used 
in his life of Lord Bonverbrnok, if 
it is necessary for u biographer of 
Robert Kennedy tri regal'd him as 
evil, then I uni not qualified to be 
his biographer.” 


In siuno frirtv brisk ch.iptct.t ho 
iinive* deftly in and Ini between 
Kohuil Koimedv’s persmidl life unit 
the public events that Kennedy 
sough l in act upnii or react against. 
Ho quotes tunny favourable com- 
mit ms. nut lie also includes many 
an unfavourable opinion, mid ucca- 
sirniullv sides with the critics, fur 
instance of R.F.K.’s tendency as 
Attorney -General to nnniiitaie segre- 
gationists for federal judgeships in 
the South. He acknowledges that, 
especially in younger days, Robert 
was conventionally attuned to ” freo- 
world ” rhetoric. General Mac- 
Arthur's pm trail hung mi die wall. 
The charm of Joe McCarthy, lust on 
others, appealed to R.F.K. 

Schlesinger insists, however, that 
Robert was his own sharpest critic, 
ready to admit error and quick to 
leani from it ; that while Ids pri- 
mui v loyalty wus to the Kennedy 
tribe, lie developed a strung sense 
nf public duty, and n genuine zeal 
fur die cause of the underdog ; that 
Uu wus an extraordinarily capable 
and forceful organizer, whether nt 
political campaigns nr of govern- 
ment programmes ; und that the 
shock of his brother’s murder 
purged him of arrogance nr vindic- 
tiveness. For example, was Presi- 
dent Kennedy wise to appoint his 
kid brother us Auorney-Generul ? 


ExperimentWithAnAirPump 
By Joseph Wright “Of Derby”. 

Fie made a ivork of art out of suffocation : 

While the bird in the thinning air gasps, dies. 

Some chat, a soft-hearted girl covers her eyes. 

Others calmly observe the demonstration ; 

A loio-set candle provides dramatic lighting. 

It doesn’t look the same under sixty watts 
After a typical day ; hut there are Jots 
f)/ people like tmesWj going duti’ii fighting 

For the last time, fighting for the last breath. _ 

Nobod u paints them. Their husbands or their wives 
Notice the difference as they work out their lives 
Committed to euch other and to death. 

Jonathan Price 


Schles inner, while smuinatiziag th-' 
Initial uiiieiy, maintains that Koheyi 
lud gained experience os u commit 
lee counsel ; tlniL, as he un tied from 
u ilctir -obsession with organized 
crime to the issue nf civil rights, lie 
became a first-rule head nf the Jus- 
tice Depart m util - and dial his sturdy 
gumption over the Bay of Pigs and 
the Cuban missile crisis made him 
invaluable in meetings of the cabi- 
net. and I lie National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Where the evidence nevertheless 
still looks equivticul, Schlesinger 
marshals several effective cuumei- 
argiiniems. One ia lu emphasize 
the resistance to altering or 
implementing policy put up by 
Congress, the State Deportment, 
federal bureaucrats, the ^ Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or hy an indifferent 
public. Another method, deployed 
with deadpan understatement, is to 
cite the frequently crass contempo- 
rary views uf others: the New York 
Times, for example, or prominent 
spokesmen and politicians later tsn 
be iduiulfied with radicalism. It 
may he tliut Schlesinger soft-pedals 
on ccrtnin Issues, such us the 
impact of Marilyn Monroe upon 
the Kennedy brothers, and their 
Inability to curb the activities of 
J. litlgar Hoover (whose FBI, in 
theory, came under the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney-General). 

In the main, though, given the 
author's u vowed attachment io the 
Kennedys, he abides by the rules 
of historical scholarship. He i» 
surely right to dwell upon the 
complaisant nationwide acceptance 
during tlie 1950s and 1960s of the 
uuionomous secrecy accorded the 
FBI and CIA. No one, not even 
presidents, knew jusL what- they 
. were up to. RobcrL was not the 
first or the last Attorney- General 
to be misled by Hoover as Co the 
distinction between authorized wire- 
taps and unauthorized bugging. 

Schlesinger also. I think, carries 
conviction in his portrait of Robert 
Kennedy as a force for guod — a 
man who may m the outset have 
done the right thing for the wrong 
reasons (e g, a fanatical determina- 
tion to put the Teamster boss 
Jimmy Horfa behind btu-s), but; who 
after I960 nourly .always tried to do 
the right things for the right 
reasons, lie trained a Senate seat 
in 1964, nud inony- New York Demo- 
crats resented this ns a ttwksi 
use family 


power-play by one whose 


THE LOST GARDEN 

A VIbw of Shakespeare's English and 
Roman Hlatory Plays 

John Wlfdera 

ThB first book to view the history plays in 
terms of Ideas rather than of individual plays. 
The Ideas concern man's tola In history and 
the prominent ones can be discerned In all the 
history plays 

hardcover £6.50. 0 333 24469 9. 
oBpBfback £2.95, 0 333 244702 


THE DISCIPLINE OF ENGLISH 

A Guide to Critical Theory and Practice 

George Watson 

A trenchant, dear-headed and outspoken 
guide to tha nature and scope of literary 
oriBcIam end to the principles of literary 
appreciation and study which argues for 
criticism that Is responsible, Informed, 
Object! vs and historical 
hardcover £6.60,0333 233530. 
paperback £2.25. 0 333 23354 9 


THE GRANTS REGISTER 

1979-81 

Bixth Edition 

Edited by Roland Turner >„ . 

Published every twp years. Vie Grants 
Register provides up-to-date Information on 
more than a million awards available 
Internationally both tor academics and norv- 
acedamics 

C12JOO.O 33323415 4 


DICKENS AND CHARITY 

Norris Pope , 

An Informative and wide-ranging discussion of 
DfckenB 1 response to philanthropy, poverty 
and religion. Drawing upon all his work, thlB 
study examines hlB attitudes towards 
evangellcism, Sabbatarianism, missionary 
work and health arid housing reform 
£8.95.033322073 0 


THE ARMY AND THE CROWD IN 
MID-GEORGIAN ENGLAND 
Tony Hayter 

Published In association with the London 
Softool of Economics and poUtical Scionce 

Art examination of tfiB Interesting legal, 
constitutional and adiplnlstratlve pnabfotne 
which resulted from the usb of military power , . 
to suppress tha mob violence which was a 
recurring feature of eighteenth-century life 
£8.96,0333237765 1 • 


THE COMING OF THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR , ' , v 

Reform, Reaction and Revolution in tha 
Second hepuUlo, 1951-1838,. 

Paul Preston 

A penetrating account of how tita ctass j 
conflicts of tha SBOohd Republic escalated 
irito a major w?r. In particular, it shows Jow 
tha Socialist Party on the one hand, and tha 
oligarchy !* tbe other, moved towards . 
extrema positions 
£{0,00.0333237242 


SOCIAL POLICY RESEARCH 

Edited by Martin Bulmar 

A collection of papers which examine tha 
political and methodological consequences oF 
developments In the Iink9 between social 
policy rase a reliefs and Ihef government 
hardcover £12.00. 0 333 23 1 42 2, 
paperback £5.95, 0 333 231430 


STATE, BUREAUCRACY AND 
CIVIL SOCIETY 
A Critical Dlsausriori of the Political 
Thought of Kari Marx 

Victor M. Perez-DIaz 
New Studies In Sociology 

General Editor: Michael Mann 

; published Jn association with the British • s , 
Sociological Assojaifon ... 

Through eii analysis of Marat's Writing*. Iha 
author attempts to ■arrive at an understanding 
■of tlie relation between slate and-oMl society 
under capHolIsi conditions 
hardcover' £585.0 333 23788 9, 
paperback £2.50/0 333 23789 7 


SHOPLIFTING : CONTROLLING A 
MAJOR CRIME ... 

D.P. Walsh ; :v ■; 

The first informed amassment for over a ' ■ N 
decade of tho f osteal-growing crime in Britain. 

It describes the changing pattern of retail .... 
activity, tile history of Bltopllftlng and-euggasta ■ 
soma ba^c techniques of prevention 
hardcover E895. 0 333 23752 B. 

1 paperback C2.9ti. 0333 23856 9 


BLACK AMERICAN WRITERS 

Bibliographical Essays 

Volume 1 : The Beginnings through tlie 
Harlem Renaissance 'IS? 

Volume 2: Richard Wright; Ralph Ellison; 
James Baldwin and Amiri Baraka 
ILeHoi Jonas] 

Edited by Thomas Inge, Maurice Duke and 
Jqckson R- Bryer 

Those volumes not only hlonilfy but also 
assess the available bibliographies, editions, 
manuscripts, letters, autobiographies and 
biographies of America's black writers 
£12-00 per voktme/£20£K) per set 
Volt O 333 25892 4, 

VoJ 2 0 333 25893 2 


HAMLEt, PRUFROCKANb ; . 
LANGUAGE' 

Zulfikar Ghoss . 

A cliract, original and unorthodox pfeca of 1 
literary criticism which neglects tho accepted 
theories and creates a paw approach that 1 
cannot ba Ignored- • 

£6.9$. 0333 23668 8. 


' UK prices', ' ' ' . 
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\ Roe Binary David (TLS), The f^acmHIan Press, 
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V.M-i M.r. , a<lni*.vll** c i iili ill- 

|it-l iJi* .iiivii ilu-i- iih u 1 umy - .t 
ill Ik- (IchiIiII irl ly — ijii i In j^i nijinl 
lh.it Jl.F-.K. w.is’iiiii ri-.i.'lv ,i M.r. .»• 
(ini L-n-. iii.iii, mm tf jn.-r-.iu--.ivi lv mi 
liie nlcn ■ luu In* |ii'(iiiii> .’i] in In- ,m 
f.vriOfjiu Scii.iiur, ivir Ei >i F. ini 
•ir.airi’iiuss of his i-nn mnit- in i : <i«. in 
fait Jit* was. Inilio I .in mouth'., 
K.r.K. incurred fiirihi'i* rulin in hy 
fiili-riiiji lIic prosukviiijl imcl*. ivIi.-ii 
J ohnson aiinciuiiCL'd his olvn lvilli- 
ilrawdl bur after Euginur McCmhy 
find already begun i lie smingk*. 
Schlesinecr’s account of Robert 
Kennedy's agonized uiu.c-riainty is 
credible, and moving, if ive assume 
the legitimacy of political ambition, 
then it is bard In sue limv lie could 
have behaved otherwise. This judg- 
ment is reinforced by the correct- 
ness of Ills own estimate nf Senator 
McCarthy's • Coral whimsicality. 
Appealing and intelligent but way- 
ward, McCarthy in 1968 was as 
much a lost cause us Adlai Steven* 
ami in JSfin. 

In short, this is a l<ig biography 
in mine iJian bulk. It is fluenr, 
incisive, and often fresbiv in fin illa- 
tive. It liriitgs Robert Kennedy io 
life again, restoring to him imicTi of 
the stature ho had attained in ihe 
eyes of bis eager followers during 
the awful spring and summer of 
3908. It is, of course, a story of 
might-have-beens. Despite the 
leader-hero persona of 1968, which 
led some journalists to mil him 
" existenrini” t we cannot know 
whether. In face nf the nation’s 
ldend of hysteria and cniiservmisni, 
be could have disengaged from 
Vietnam, cnlincd the militants (of 
all hues) end placated the hord lists, 
more readily than other candidates, 
including Richard Ninon, lie might 
hove suffered as subsequent Occu- 
pants of the White House have done 
from the excessive revulsion from 
ihe notion of a powerful presidency. 

In a book called Tho Kennedy 
Promise the English writer Henry 
Fairlie plausibly suggested that 
their "politics of expectation” was 
itself a guarantee of disappointment 
and failure. It is, however, a 
reasonable bet that If Robert 
Kennedy had lived, instead of being 
shot down In Los Angeles, he would 
have won the election ; and that, as 

E resident, he would have been 
onourable and resourceful. In 
these respects, Professor Schlesinger 
is --right torimply (.tio .more than 
Imply — the theme Is delicately 
handled) that Robert’s death was a 
calamity with tinges of tragedy. 


nnii-ilt inking “ I’m il.minm " in ,i far 
<i.ii fiil i it Myk- ? Sihl.-sin.uir uii-n- 
iii'ii-. him |i uf f in a cig.ir nmv .'ml 
i Ji in : wb.ii v.M-i In- thine amid ilii' 
in 1 , 'll jiiiK*. a r Hiih'iiy Hill .ill (I 
I Jy.imii *> I’url ? II mv iiii-jIi rili*.li dill 
lie ll.ive fur i lie i i mil [I i*f I’urnc*. 
v.n'r lions mid bin Inlay ■kiirpriM.”* ? 
The ascetic K.F.K. iippcais m have 
iiui-n also lavishly g rug ;u mils'. 

The second us pi-ci lias In iln with 

i he uumhei of pL-iip k who doii- ai'd 
liiin. A lot of iliis- is suiisfiu-Lorily 
explained by Sdilusinger us 
cynicism or malice, or ill? sulkiness 
of ciders whom lie uiiccri'iiiniimnslv 
challenged. Schicsinger provides 
.several instances of iniii.il luisiilhy 
which yielded tu warm ndiuiraiiuit 

ii poll closer acquaintance, In this 
he may liave been the opposite of 
Governor Dewey, the Republican 
presidential cundidaie in 1948, of 
whom someone said " you have in 
know li i in well to really dislike 
him Ruben was- never merely ihe 
tour lil lie “ginisul ” for UiuiIjit 
. luck evoked in mi early sketch l>y 
Norman Mailer, 

Hut I do nor feel iluit I'rol’c.ssnr 
Sc I lit singer altogether makc-s allow- 
ance For rlie more wholesome 
American iruditinu of mistrusting 
the rich uud autuciaiic. We tuny 
say ihut .such suspicion only signi- 
fies that affluent Aniericui'is bate 
compeers who seem to heliavu 
like turncoats, or that Americans 
in general have not known whether 
io adore or revile those members 
i*f the pntriclule (The inline Kaii:,a- 
velr, F.D.R., Uie Kennedys) who run 
for high office. Even so, is it not 
understandable that Robert Ken- 
nedy's career should have affronted 
people who were not victims of 
spleen ? The Kennedy bunion r — 
dry, bantering, self- deprecatory — 
was that of a highly privileged in- 
group. 

They joked about presidents and 
prime ministers, niouurclis mid 
popes because they fell entitled to. 
Robert Kennedy left navui nfficcr- 
ir, lining to serve us un ordinary 
seaman. But rlie ship was tiic newly 
commissioned Joseph P. Kennedy 
Jr. named after bis dead brother. 
Inevitably, the Kennedy modesty 
carried the germ of false modesty. 

By the same token, Ruhert Ken- 
nedy would not have been made 
Attorney-General in Ji-is early rii.ii- 
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it l'hiioii'i flcnme • it ■> 

mvianefMile . . . /, riie?ft 

he, i, I from whtjrlin^ L'!* 
iron, stiff ynx-Lhc sl0 ;,iS 
jf-MH.il/iwg.- Uolinshcd^-ZT, 
Mine hem ha " or whisk,,* 1 * 
moderated taken « 

H*re ihe Shah of torsi Z*". 
to London in Ishai^Zh"" 
inrnmueg to he an ImmadmSL 
b" ge glass of Irish whiskey ; a f a 


The roots of reaction 


time 


mention Us slightly caarieTuuL 
i( peculiarly “ burnished " Jilt.. 


burnished " 

f rom The World of Whisky, hj* 


cousin, was perhaps still nut „ 
iv/iojhj li vilizvd drink-esiK,:,^ 


fiO.95). Frank Muir and Denis 
N nr den, their livers still criming 
at the academic preparation " fa 
the book, testify in their 
introduction to having watched 
Murphy “ sample fourteen 
different bourbons blindfold and 
correctly identify every single 
one . After a brief "History 
nf Whisky' 1 , which traces 
distillation back to ancient Creek 
smturs hanging “ sponges aver 
boding sea water when fresh ir met 
ran out ”, accounts of the taxes, 
laws, companies and smugglers, 
and of '* Whisky in Literature ”, 
Murphy treats extensively af pea, 
water, and yeast ; of mulling, 
mashing, dressing, grinding and 
** the miracle in ihe barter 1 . 
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The closet manager 


By H.C.G. Matthew 

I.UCILI.U IREMONtiliR : 
Lord Aberdeen 
384pp. Collins. £9.98. 


George Gordon, fourth earl of 
Aberdeen, competes with Goderich 
as the least remembered of nine- 
teenth-century prime ministers. 
This is surprising, ns his career 
was long, his diplomacy distin- 
guished, lus ministry one of the 


ties if he hod not been the brother mast glittering of the century. Con- 
or me president, nor would the turning every first-rank politician 
president have despatched his nf rho day (save Derby, Disraeli, 


V t shire are two aspects of the 
book which leave the reader u 
Ihile in doubt. One is the person- 
•Uty of. Robert Kennedy. In spite 
of abundant description and somo 
finely stated character sketches, I 
do not altogether understand the 
erokuion of Robert from c shy, 


Aitomey-Goneral on n fourteen- 
week world tour, us Jack did 
Robert. Nor, though they were 
brilliant campaigners, would the 
Kennedy s have found success so 
nttuinablo if they had been ns short 
of funds as some other candUlnius, 
This is, not on objection id them 
for trying, or for being am hit ions. 
It is, rather, 


u»ln,p ff -«iveV«h SUP 
to _ trio annturo nmn. His religioua 
beliefs were, we gather, more firm 
iwdn Jack Kennedy's: how much 
firmer ? His marriage (contrived 
perhaps by lids mother 7) and his 
diildren dearly gave horn n kind of 


Cobden and Bright), his persona- 
lity respected, even veuermed by 
his colleagues. Ha is ri-innmburcri 
in the text-books for the muddle i»f 
the Crimean War, but nnt for 
much else. This oblivion is partly 
to bo explained by the assumption 
that post-Corn Law politics are 
cither too complex or too stagnunt 
to he interesting, partly hy Aber- 
deen's reticent political persona- 
lity. but partly also by bibliographi- 
cal accident. 


d^ka C movi n fir the ?^ Qcess ’ ^w far Robert Kennedy, a horrifying event, that ^'{iiTm^mn'^vrSiit'Mri 
dM he move from Vs wm-smokang, is also in some degree tragic. Ircmonger Is right to start biWUi- 


nnd attendant misfomine went bund 
in hand. Tiiey were not to blumc. 

They, could not be other than they 
were. But as a result tliev were nnt 

quite innocent either. This, ulrtui- since his death" "in" 1860 ".""begins 
ateiy, is_ wliy ihe Hssnssinaiion of Lucille Iremonger. Some may think 


“This is only the third biuuniphy 
of Earl Aberdeen to be published 



Do you believe in 
fairytales? 




If you, like Peter Pan, refuse 
to grow too old to believe in 
s=md love-, stories like CIirv- 
• ^ ‘'tettargiWeb; Th6 Wizard of : 
Oz and The Wind in the 
Willows > r6ad Fairy Tales 
.. u i t * , After. It^s one of those’ 

r^Te books that take chUdren's stories seriously, for 
their own sake. Not for their educational- value or 
sociological significance* but for themselves; And for 
those who still believe, m y\ {■ 




From Snow White to E. B. White . 
RQGER SALE £7J0 
HARVARD UNl\HERSm PRteSS : 



I e writes with a . 
. sensitivity ■ and ■; acuity 
:< that will.; draw readers 1 
back,: or, 




126 Buckingham Palate Roa^Tondoi} SWt \ validity, draiy them ioii . 
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graphically, for the story nf the 
Jives und letters nf Lord Al*ordcim 
is unparalleled uud merits cApusi- 
lion. Aberdeen’s son, Arihur Gor- 
don, later Lord Stanmorc, devutud 
guurdiun uf his father's repurmion, 
in fact prnduced what is t lie nnly 
reasonably complete printed edi- 
tion of h niiidierii British prime 
minister's papers tChiircliill 
excepted), a splendid nionmiient in 
nine volumes. But there was a 
twist. By Aberdeen’s will, Glad- 
stone, his caUcugue and pnlirical 
pupil, hud a right of vein on public 
access to die papers, whirl) lie con- 
sistently exercised on ilie grininds 
that Arthur Gordon’s editing was 
not good enough. 

Arthur Gordon, therefore, had 
the papers privately printed on the 
governor's prliiting-pi-uss in which- 
ever colony he happened to he gov- 
erning (mostly Mauritius and Cey- 
lon). The only copy uvailuble in n 
library, to inis reviewer's know- 
ledge, is that in the British Library. 
Frustruied in publishing ilie 

R upees, Gordon wrote u two-decker 
fe, which was also unpublished, 
though a bowdlerized version whs 
boiled down, largely william docu- 
mentation, for the Into nineteenth- 
century ** Queen’s Prime Minis- 
ters ” series. Lady Frances Balfour, 
after Gladstone's death, wrote ii 
quite inadequate two-decker. 

Mrs Iremonger has drawn very 
effectively on a proof copy of 
Arthur's unpublished complete life, 
on his diaries, and on the family 
papers at Haddo House, as well as 
on the large mass of recent 
research in which Aberdeen 
appears, notably J. B. Conacher’s 
The Aberdeen Coalition. She lias 
produced a readable, reliable, if 
uua4Yentureus l biography which, 
though offering nothing new ill in- 
terpretatjon or evidence on the 
political side, sets her subject's 
career in ot-der lucidly and fairly. 
She has resisted the temptation to 
go overboard . on ihe new persona] 
material, and has a sensible 
account of Aberdeen’s foreign 
policy!.. If she does not break new 
ground and confines herself to the 
central areas of. fields well-tilled 
By others, she does not, as in so 
many biographies of this genre, 
push in the political material as tin 
unfortunate but unavoidable intrti- 
. sien, half digested, and half under- 
stood: Indeed her account of the 
POHttcs of Aberdeen’s government, 
.flinch lasted from December, 1852, 
until' the debacle of the Roebuck 
mquinr early ip 1855, though owing 
a good deal to Professor Cnnacher 
tor detail, Js written with clarity, 
-insight and a good sense of narra- 
tive pace, 

Aberdeen, was a Scotsman and a 
qbasi-Presbyteriati, both unprec- 
edented qualities in a ninctecnih- 
cembry prime minister, and it is on 
ms place in . domestic pulirjcs that 
disappoints. Aber- 
.t“‘ s Scottish ness serious- 
•!S;sjB peni “VJ 8 , , ver y considerable 

R? ak! Si ‘V house 

,t_iv Aberdeenshire whose - estate he 


significance in Scutlnnd. By relat- 
ing to an appendix his central role 
in the protracted crisis leading up 
in the Disruption of the Church uf 
Scotland in 1843, easily the single 
most Imponant political develop- 
ment in Scotland after 1832, Un 
Iremnnger solves obvious problem 
in the telling of what seems to be 
i he m n in story. But this it id 
'■ du' Victoria n ize ** her subject and 
his pnlitlcul role. Nor is Aberdeen's 
important part in the development 
of the Corn Law crisis in the winter 
of 1845-46 explored. 

Tt is a pity that she takes btr 
subject slightly out of context, a 
her handling of the new niaieiid 
on Aberdeen’s remarkable relai»» 
•hips with women sets him often- 
ively in his period. The earls death 
of his first wife left him wishing to 
marry her sister which, under the 
deceased wife’s sister's regulations 
maintained in law as a result of 
the demands of the Anglican 
Church (of which, of course, « 
was not a member), he could sjot 
do. He therefore, after M 
deceased wife’s sister’s death, made 
a disastrous marriage of cnnvw 
ieiice in his deceased wife's » 
tcr-in-law, by whom his male as- 
cendants were born. His second 
wife bu Hied his first wife! 
daughters, and he abandoned w 
for Haddo House when -he cou!4 
The suffering this caused him 
his Uyronic good looks a tragic sm 
melancholic air which 
appealed to the romantic 
ties of his younger admirers in tm 


younger , 

Peelite party, Newcastle, Sidney 
Herbert and Gladstone. 
liis second wife’s death, Jie struck 
li j > h “ platonic marriage w . 
daughter-in-law. 

Undoubtedly, as Mrs 
says, Aberdeen was unfortunate 
his private and unlucky 
public life. HiS long "Jj 
ended in ignominy : • « 
brought before RoebuckV. g ., ati 
committee of 1855 on lh^^ n 
of the army before Sebawon , - 
answer for his 
apparent incompeteuw nIut « - 
nearest the mneteeiirh 
could get to Impeachment. « 
unlucky in that his was t ^ 
executive against whose_^“ ^ 
-tence the House of Coi8^ ns ^ ■ 
powerful enough so . M .j?T, r |ne °f 
the last to which the doctri^ w 
ministerial respou si bully, 
rigorously applied. ,- 

Despite his reputation- for v 
ness and arrogance, t 0 f - 

strength was hlZ iM'Jiffrtflf 
men.: This was show 1 _ at duCli a t. 

stage of his career, his con^ 
the age of twenty-nine. Dl ' ioPh bi(> 
Leipzfa diplomacy, his If'Jis n ogc- 
with Guizot id the Rus-. 

tiutions with W«w»K,fe„ts h'? 
sell in the 1852 gpwrh^, 0 f 
sensible and. effective ., B j e aih 
rhe Peelite group genfl- 

i. men „ 0 ponr deal 

management of his ' 

wildern ess. His misfor 1 “i j,o i-.ri 
Omi. hmaern war -, 

v^' 5 - 


, B . ord « fascist” has been so 
1 1 , overworked as a term of 
i by mob-politicians that one 
LVariW approaches John J. 
SsThe Russian Fascists w tli 
a reservations. However, his 
fj the term is historically 
There really were between 
VS srws of emigrS Russlaos 
t ailed themselves Russian 
• iqj 1 ' and who took Mussolini’s 
“•lines (if such , they can bo 
-id) as their guiding philosophy. 
ij nos i they never numbered, more 

Tim nnd we . rc without 

.} significance. Their . story, 
iM forms a fragment in the 
of Russian omigre pou- 
has been meticulously un- 
\vM bv Dr Stephan, who has 
kited all available information, 
fdmbng especially the Japanese 
■ddves, for die purpose. 

There were, in fact, two groups 
tailed themselves “fascist 
-In Manchuria and one in the 
‘feted States. There was an abor- 
w onion between the two "par- 
is" in 1934, but it broke up within 
ifm months— in some degree, at 
'ej rate, because the American 
huh rejected the blatant anti- 
loftlsm embraced by the Man- 
(hfiaa. The Russian fascists In 
,a United States were the brain- 
[hid oi a mountebank called 
hutase Voasiatsky j he was mar- 
rid w ■ New England heiress, who 
ns prepared to back bis political 
itmiu. In 1933, he founded the 
tMuain Fascist Organization, 
ritA Aimtclf as leador (in semi- 
aiJiiuy uniform), and complete 
swastika armbands, martial 
Mgs and the fascist salute. His 
nWe's money ennbled him to indulge 
such trappings as an armoury, 
;tnrd dogs and even r newspaper, 
wthe organization, if such it can 
hailed never acquired nny sign)- 
!«“i following In Russian emlgrd 
gOM. let alone importance or in* 
“Bee. in spite of ilia Nazl-stylo 
tliora. was never any con- 
Won with Hitler, for whom the 
;■*, of Russian llntcrinonschcn 
the noble national socialist 
,®, 6 ' *ho Aryan master race was 
i!!” 3 -. But Vonsiatsky’s postur- 
^ Boasting and grandiose chican- 
? brought Its nemesis In 1942 in 
£ term of a prosecution for ospion- 
I®. 011 behalf of Germany, which 
in a prison sentence. 
|^n very thin, the evidence was 
i^Ment in the atmosphere of war 
L' then prevalent in the 
Lr States. But Vonsiatsky seems 
, "»vo been largely the victim of 

i fi l> nHvtr'A of Mn laurufJ r 


ing overseas branches fur maxi- 
mum visibility throughout ilie 
Russian diaspora. On a second 
level, it was an administrative 
body assisting the Japanese 
authorities to control Manchuria's 
White Kussiun minority. Oil a 
third level it was u “ Man- 
churian Mufin”, engaged in the 
nnrcotics, prostitution and kid- 
napping rackets on behalf of cer- 
tain (Japanese) individuals. 
Finully, on a fourth level, it was 
an agency that, with Japanese 
help, recruited, trained and dis- 
patched spies and saboteurs into 
the Soviet Union. 

The lust activity was the most cosily 
in lives — its contribution to Japan- 
ese intelligence on Russia, which 
whs in general very good, is diffi- 
cult to assess, but may have been 
considerable. After Japan's accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union in 
1941, the Russian fascists became n 
liability in Japanese eyes, and were 
disbanded. Rodzaevsky was not so 
lucky as Vonsiatsky, who suffered 
no more than a snort prison sen- 
tence. He managed to escape from 
Harbin before the Soviet forces 
occupied it, but was tricked by a 
Soviet agent's promise of forgive- 
ness into returning to Harbin, 
whence he was hustled off to Mos- 
cow, mid shot. 

There has, of course, been a long 
tradition of right-wing extremism in 
Russian politics, both in the realm 
of theory mid in practice. It is dif- 
ficult seriously to associate Russian 
fascism with this tradition. Vonsiat- 
sky was a rather comic adventurer, 
whose “ movement ” was almost en- 


By Leonard Sclinpiro 

study nf history, lie inis evolved 
mi cl.ilinrnic hypothesis in m-dvi in 
illuminate wh.it he believes to he 
tile probable development uf ihc 
“ right " — the emergence of sepa- 
rate and nuuigtmistic ** right " 
ideologies among the “establish- 
ment" and nmong the dissidents, 
each uf which then goes through a 
different process uf adaptation. In 
the result the two right-wing ideolo- 
gies merge In one official aggres- 
sive nationalist state doctrine 
sponsored by the regime. Dr Yauuv 
evolved this hypothesis two years 
ago : he now claims that it has been 
borne out by events, and lias 
amassed much material to support 
liis argument. It must be admitted, 
without going into the elaborate 
reasons advanced hy Ynnov, that in 
sonic respects Russian iustory hears 
him out— for example, the Slavo- 
philes, who started off us dissenters 
and critics nf the regime, were 
transformed in one generation into 


supporters of the most rcacthmury 
nationalism. But In the nineteenth 
century nationalism wus the official 
ideology uf the Tsarist regime : the 
evidence for the view that it Is to- 
duy more than a convenient device 
by the Soviet leaders Lo bolster their 
own hold on power seems to me 
preLty Liiin. Nat m ally they use anti- 
semitism as t say, a means of dis- 
crediting dissent—” all dissenters 
are Jews, and CIA agents as well” 
is the latest line. But this seems to 
me a long cry from the replacement 
of communism, which offers a 
plausible reason for territorial 
expansion, by Russian nationalism, 


whiili due, i ml, iiiitl which above 
all lucks the power io attract 
fm uigu fellow-travellers. inci- 
dentally, tile only name ut the ton 
cited sis n supporter of national- 
ism hv Dr Yannv is I’olhmsky — and 
lit- luis liecii misiud from the Fulil- 
b urn. 

The oilier weaknesses inherent in 
Dr Yuiwiv’s urguinent arc ones 
which apply tc» all intellectual his- 
tory. First, it draws no distinction 
between ideas which are influential 
and those which arc merely crazy. 
Fur example, a whole chapter is 
devoted to the scmiizdut writing uf 
Sliinmnnv, who believes that anti- 
semitism is theoretically valid, and 
ihar Russia should be a totalitarian 
regime, with the Orthodox Church 
taking the place of the Communist 
Party. As the Russians say, paper 
will stand anything. But haw much 
influence has Shltuanuv, and who 
rends him? The second weakness 
inherent in intellectual history Is 
that if one merely deals in analysis 
of ideas out of die context in which 
they are propounded one is liable to 
make some pretty dubious identifica- 
tions. A long chapter is designed to 
show that Solzhenitsyn is In line 
with Russian right extremism. Now 
of course it is truo riiat Solzhenitsyn 
in his many utterances shows affini- 
ties with the traditional Russian 
“ right such as dislike of Western 
democracy or intense Russian 
patriotism which goes so far as to 
deny any native origins of Bolshe- 
vism. These and other aspects nf 
Solzhenitsyn's thought arc designed 


in un ui^t: r ruspoiuc in i lie Soviet 
Union hy an appeal away from 
communism tu patriotism. But to fail 
in seu at the Mmv time that rhe 
motive force of Solzhenitsyn is a 
passionate desire for freedom — true 
freedom, not anarchy — is completely 
to misinterpret him. Solzhenitsyn in 
Tact belongs to a tradition of the 
Russian “ right” of which Dr Yanov 
shows no awareness, the tradition uf 
the *■ liberal conservatives”, who 
rejected Western European demo- 
cratic forms as premature or 
inappropriate for Russia, but at the 
same time believed in liberty und 
order. Such was the constitutional 
lawyer Boris Chicherin in the nine- 
teenth century, and, above all, D. N. 
Shipov, the Zemstvo leader, in the 
twentieth. Their rejection of parlia- 
mentary democracy as unsuited to 
Russian conditioiis, and hence liable 
to lead to anarchy, was hi no sense 
a repudiation of the need for the 
freedom of the individual. But this 
they believed could bo safeguarded 
lvltni 


....jo ut democratic rule— as indeed, 
„ivcn a proper legal system, it can. 
Allowing for complete change of 
circumstances, it is with tills tradi- 
tion that tliQ kinship of Solzhenitsyn 
is to bo found and not, as Dr Yauov 
places him, in die tradition of 
extremist anti-Europeans and anti- 
democrats such as Konstantin Leon- 
tiev. But for all these criticisms Dr 
Yanov has an important thesis to 
put forward on wlvat must be 
regarded as an ever-present danger 
on the Russian scene — right-wing 
extremism of one form or another. 
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«rangij advice o£ his lawyer 
jo.;* ,,er running a defence of 
sAJ’i *Jdd8nly abandoned it 
- K.' tv 0d w sed . his client to plead 
>% Vonsiatsky died In 1965. 

Russian Fascist Organization 
n r became the All-Russian 
S? 1 ' Party), with its centre in 
a more serious affair. 
tt»n S n co ? s riously modelled on 
Sr ' “5ci$m. though it was mar- 
1 *V morB a htLsemitrc. Its ^Duce” 
Rodzaevsky, born in 
*'J' nos l e Personality was attrac- 
Sttf t0 rally a fair-sized foi- 
»ia« moUa t l ,e enormous emlgrfi 
“■"•unity in Harbin and 
Jn Manchuria. Tho 
aelaure of Manchuria in 
®Pened breathtaking new 
. ^e Russian Fascist 
i prospects of money 

lletai v ““lens were com- 

^ Dvina ntro e ^ b y the Japanese 
<, cernm,j powei '*. enmeshed in 
tty JlP ( ?. on and criminal activity: 
t J' e . i . r own Jew-baiting 
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, ^ogremnjes, and maintain- 


tirely the product of his own imagin- 
ation— and his wife’s money. Rod- 
zaevsky created a potentially more 
serious anti-communist force, but in 
the circumstances could never nope 
to be anything more than a tool oF 
the Japanese— though it is fair to 
say that he was impelled by patriot- 
ism and hatred of communism more 
than by baser motives. It was, how- 
ever, perhaps characteristic of the 
close affinity between “left and 
“ right ” extremism, of which exam- 
plus ubuund, that, wilh the approach 
of tho Soviet forces to Harbin. Rod- 
zaevsky underwent B conversion to 
Stalin as the real saviour of Russia. 
Tho theme that extreme Russian 
{scilicet Great Russian, not Soviet) 
nationalism threatens to replace 
communism os the dominant force 
in Soviet politics Is one which is 
frequently canvassed by recent cml- 
cr6s from rhe Soviet Union— and 
by none so fervently as by Aloxnn- 
dcr Yunov, who now teaches in Cali- 
fornia. 

At one level, the theory Is plaus- 
ible ‘enough — witness the evident 
decline of interest in Marxism, 
which becomes increasingly irrele- 
vant to Soviet reality; the growing 
birth-rate of the non-Russian inhabi- 
tants of the Soviet Union ; or the 
virulent antisemitism (thinly dis- 
guised as anti-Zionism). Dr Yanov s 
argument, however, goes muen 
Further than merely noting these 
trends. He sees the triumph of a 
militaristic, aggressive and reac- 
tionary “right” policy m b mm 
' danger ; and urges that it should 
be opposed by tho West through 
encouragement of the forces inside 
the Soviet Union which stand for 
“Europeanization” — ie» mainly the 
technocrats who are interested in 
material progress and efficiency, 
and neither in world conquest nor 
In ideology. Few would deny diet 
it is in the interest of the West 
to encourage in every way possible 
the rational elements 
soc ; e ty— the problem is how? ur 
Yanov does not in The Russian New 
Right offer any answer to fte 
quest! ii n— though he has put for- 
ward some suggestions elsewhere 

on how this PW-WJSf'l.tSiw 
could be bolstered with material 
incentives. Certainly, the problem 
Is so . important that It merits, the 
fullest consideration. But tlie 
trouble is that in a ceotraHy con 
trolled regime like the Soviet 
Union the distribution of material 
rewards, whether emtmatfag' fro 
the West or elsewhere. Is , strict ij 
controlled, and this contrpl is in- 
deed one of the mrin mstruniehte 
of rule This does not make tt easy 

a.* ws, 

‘ ••• There is much . 0 * 
in Dr Yanov’s main 

mpeh tliought-pro voicing 

fo“8oyK r dort us 


The turmoil of transition 


By Stanley Uys 


BISHOP ABEL TENDEKA1 
MUZOUEWA ; 

Rise up und Walk 
An Autobiography 
301pp. Evans. £6.95. 

Mr Ian Smith's obduracy lias been 
the main reason why a negotiated 
settlement has eluded Rhodesia 
since UDI in November 1965, but 
bittor rivalries between the black 
nationalist leaders have also been 
a factor. In his autobiography Rise 
up and Walk , Bishop Abel Muzorewo 
speaks frankly about these rivalries. 
He singles out Mr Joshua Nkoino, 
the Zapu leader, for p orbicular criti- 
cism, accusing him of conspiring 
with the Zambian president, Dr 
Kami da, to unseat him as leader of 
ulie African National Council. Bishop 
Muzorewa believes there could be 
civil war between Africans in 
Rhodesia as a result of these rival- 
ries. 11 Do not blame the masses in 
Zimbabwe if civil war should break 
out”, ho declares. “Do not blame 
the ANC which has stood resolutely 
for Zimbabwean unity, The onus 
will rest squarely on those who 
broke away from the Unity Agree- 
ment, and on those outside lenders 
who aided and abetted and financed 
such divisions.” 

Publication of the Bishop’s auto- 
biography coincides with reports 
from Rhodesia that the Bishop and 
the Rev NdaWnlogl Sithole, his pact 
ner in die transitional government, 
are forming “ private .«»*»" to 
strengthen their political positions 
against Mr Nkomo and his Zapu 
guerrillas and Mr Robert Mugabe 
and Ms Zanu .guerrillas. Bishop 
Muzorewa says that at a meeting m 
Mozambique in February 1076 Presi- 
dent Machel produced the Idea of a 
“Third Force *V-a new High Com- 
mand of a “ Zimbabwe -People s 
Army” (Zips), cousisting of nine 
Zapu and nine. Zanu leaders. It was 
the first time Muzorewa had heard 
the term, and he became convinced 
that Mechel and Nyerere were out to 
destroy the ANC High Command. 
On the one hand, ne says, tlie 
« front line " presidents, were 
exhorting them to umte as 
Zimbabweans. . -“Meanwhile, 
virtually , any ambitious poli- 
tician . or military commander 
who- desired to break tha existing 
unity could count on support from 
one frontline state or another 
Tosbud Nkomo counted on - Dr 
Kaunda as Ws ^backer, . Robert 
Mugabe' chose President .Macliel 
ana FreHirio leaders as; Ms. spon- 
sors.’ 


Bisliop Muzorewa also accuses 
Mr Nkomo of conspiring with Mr 
Smith. Ho suggests that Mr Smith 
was prepared to do a deal with 
Mr Nkomo, but that he knew world 
opinion would only accept such a 
settlement if Mr Nkomo became 
the preside ni of tlie ANC: hence 
the manoeuvres to u nseat the 
Bishop as president. Although the 
Bishop declares his belief that the 
situation in Zimbabwe fulfils tlie 
criteria for a “ jiist war”, and that 
while he prefers non-violence, lie 
nevertheless supports violence in 
Zimbabwe's liberation struggle, lie 
still thinks black and white 


Rhodesians should try to create 
“ a land of happiness, reconciliation 
and harmony u . That, he says, 
mid not only Mr Smith's departure, 
will be the test of Rhodesia’s 
freedom. . 

The First part of die book is a 
description of tho Bishop’s tribal 
childhood and bis gradual absorp- 
tion into die church and then Into 
politics. The portrait he paints of 
himself is of somebody who only 
gradually became “ politicized ”, 
nnd who drifted into political 
leadership through circumstances, 
rather than ambition. 



No Comment 

Nurit Karlin 

A book of 70 decep- . 

lively simple caption- * _ „ . 

less cartoons whoso o Nw Yorter hfogarlno 

delayed-action effects make them all the more enjoy- 
able. Ntirlt Karlin takes ns on ail apparently logical 
progress which lands us in an absurd world of paradox. 
In No Comment she says It nil. . 

0 7195 3613 8 £1.00 


The Best 
of Betjeman 

Selected by John Guest 


From Oxford aesthete to Poet Laureate, Sir Jolin 
Betjeman has become pne of the jtn° st admired qua 
affectionately regarded writers of iQiir. day, TThis Selec- 
tion of poetry, prose and work; fftr Television covers 
nearly SO years of his work. 

0 7195 355 5 7 £5.00 



AHA 

! Rex and Laurence Whistler 


Here is a collection of 
reversible: faces by Rex 
Whistler, with funny verse 
... commentaries by his 
^.brother Laurence, But don’t 
Ije misled by first impres- 

. Vi sions. A different view of 

the world can sometimes 
free us from all sorts of fixed ideas, and what better 
combination than an artist and poet to point the way ? 
Turn this page upside down and you’ll see what they 
ipean 1 

0 7195 3574 3 £2.95 . 
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By Valentine Cunningham 

JAMliTTlANI.EI’T 

A Kingdom 
20Jj»p. £3.95. 

The Welsh Sonata 
ZUGpp. 11.50. 

Andre Deutscli. 

James Hnnley Is oddly ami wrongly 
neglected. The academy won't let 
students have Eiim. His name crops 
■ip nut at all In The Pelican Guide 
to English Literature or the Sphere 
History of Literature in the English 
Language. G, 8 . Fraser’s The 
Modern Writer and His World 
names him only once and in pass- 
ing. Left-wing orthodoxy doesn't 
want him either. Its syllabus pre- 
fers rliu sentimentalizing Grassic 
Gibbon and Waher Grcumvond 
(*' Look ur your own work ", Hnnley 
reports a Welsh communist jeering 
at him in the 1930s, “ You've missed 
the ‘bus altogether "j . The public's 
taste, us Amhnny Burgess euni- 
p la ins when talking in The Novel 
A ore of Hanley’s neglected dismissal 
to tin " margin ”, is indeed “ imper- 
fect and fickle You'J] find some 
Hnnley on most public library 
shelves, but much less of him on 
bookshop shelves: already A 

Woman in the Sky C £973) is out 
ot print. So all praise io Duuisch 
for proposing to reissue his earlier 
works and fur making n start with i 
The Welsh Sonata (1954). ' 

It’s the whiff of hackery, of ‘ 
course, about the too prolific author I 
~a Mrs Oliphuiit (" tliere is so much J 
of me ”) , a Trollope (James’s “ great * 
unprovvisatore ”.j , a John Coivper * 
Powys— that irks. A great outpour- * 
ing like Hanley's (three titles in t 
3932, for instance; three in 1937: 1 
two in 1950; three in 1953, and so a 
on) looks almost immoral — enough s 
to make an author seek well- a 
rewarded refuge in the anonymous I 
word-factories of Hollywood or, in I 
Hanley’s case in the 19G0s, of tele, 5 
vision. But while Hanley may have / 


“ nrriicd mir 1 lie occasional novel nr 
story too many, ir would be wrung, 
It us proved by his sprightly return tn 

— 1 lie novel at the age of seventy-one 

— with Another World (19721, in dis- 
miss him ns a shallow grub-streeter. 
From first 10 last he's kept up r fic- 
tional intensity that hacks never 
manage; u fiction strikingly powered 
by the energies violence affords. 

At sea by his, early teens, In time 
for troop-carrying and submarine 
" dodging, jumping ship ro join the 

* Canadian army, action in France, 

Z being gassed: by the age of seven* 

* teen Hanley had survived our age’s 
j worst trauma. Small wonder it took 
f him, with other survivors, ten or 

more years to recover the worked 
/ on the railways, lived hermit-like) 

. before they resurfaced to baptize a 
. brutal decade in a torrent of war 
. books. And 110 piece of First World 
. War ficLiou Is more shockingly awful 
than the story The German Prisoner 
(undated, but published on its own 
in, I think, 1930). In it a couple of 
deranged soldiers savage a beautiful 
German boy who surrenders to flic in 
in a fog-bound shell-hole. Their lan- 
guage, rough, nearly inarticulate, 
makes a desperate barrage of filth : 
"In a bloody mud-house. In a shit- 
hole. Can't, you smell die rotten 
dead? Cun you hear? . . .You luuse, 
you bloody rat ” Bur worse, 
frightened ar being lost, enraged by 
his beauty, ihey kick in the Ger- 
man's face “until it resembled a 
piece of raw beef"; they piss ail 
ijver him; they laugh; they scream; 

*' with peculiar movements of the 
hands" they "began to mangle the 
hudy. They worried it like mad 
dogs”; then they " buck-scuttle the ; 
hugger ’* f" in complete silence ] 
O’Garra pulled out Ins bayonet and 1 
stuck it up the youth's aims”); I 
they douce on rhe body, tramp I ins . 
it into the mud ; and finally they | 
are themselves blown to bits by a 1 
shell. After such a terrifying 1 
onslaught you can see whnt Paul 1 
Fussell means by suggesting the 1 
First World War programmed the ‘ 
succeeding years for violence. | 
After that story, being bombed by f 
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ir ilic dog Huxley chucked from the 
!, aeroplane in Eyeless in Gaza, 

■ 1 Orwell's fantasies about spanners 
e sniHsliing faces into blobs of 
>• strawberry Jam, eye-gouging in 

Tslicrwoad's Berlin, ull come us 
> unsurprising even if still abhorrent. 
>' And Hanley’s work retains its eye 
* for violence — storms, torpedoes, 
fathers healing wives and children, 
? dockers struggling with police in 

■ crowds for jobs, die woman scalped 
! by a machine in The Welsh Sonata, 

1 die old lady who Jeaps from her 

higli-rise window in A Woman in the 
[ Sky. He does, naturally, draw on 
the Lawrentian tradition of family 
brutalism (the father in Bop, 1931, 
is clearly akin to Mr Morel of Sons 
iiiid Lovers). And" the middle. 
Second World War section of 
A Dream Journey ( 1976) shows 
how the bombing of London can 
excite liis prose again to encounter 
the exhilarations of destructiveness. 
But, in a sense, everything grows 
out of The German Prisoner. 

Not least distinctive In The Ger- 
man Prisoner is its u 11 glamourized 
matter-of-fact ness about homo- 

sexuality. That un arguably serious 
bayonet up the anus shames by stun- 
ning contrast the frivolously env 
buggertfoni of Forster’s Maurice or 
Auden’s “Letter to a Wound”, 
makes the sexual antics of the 
metropolitan inverts who thought of 
themselves as somehow continuing 
trench warfare in London’s under- 
ground cottages, fraternizing dar- 
ingly with the uniformed enemy, 
their palicejumn chums, across (so 
to say) No-Man’s Land, look unreal 
and childish. The proletarian, ship- 
board buggery in Hanley's heavily 
censored Boy is u grimly real 
business seen from the victim's 
end, a matter of pestering and tor- 
ture, of being pawed and grunted 
over and rubbed by unshaven chins 
and covered in “slime”. It's the 
terrible obverse of Auden's cheer- 
tiiHy randy anticipations in 
Dover ” (“ Soldiers ... in their 
pretty clothes, As fresh and silly as 
girls ”). Boy’s courageous out- 
spokenness is startlingly different 
from Mr Norris's nudging unspoken- 
ness or Forster’s timid fingering 
over Maurice, the off-stage litters 
c p.t€iia jokes, of the famous 
1930s homosexuals. But then, none 
of them produced any 'fiction ns 
moving as Hanley's .4 Passion 
Before Death (1930), where a prison 
warder pities a condemned man 
screaming for hi-s wife, and climbs 
consolingly into Ills bed ("I have 
never done such a tiling In my life- 
time; but , . ."), 
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'erfectly petrifying 


Top Persian people 



jaws of the grammar. A fine, couMi- li-- liinnglu uf tin* link- enduver in 


(Gabriele Annan 


0Ji IA MDMCONl ; 

dJlirkof St 1 Si , , , the Musi Exceptional Pursuli Of -teo,,., Wu itl enfold and Nicokoil. 

Duckworth. £4.9.'. But there are three solid, thought IIll? Y c.,r by the editors of Today. Jfj’.’- Wtlt “- ,UUl ’ Jl,u 

** 01,1 ». lu, d„ economically written Uvi!I - ,|, L . VL : ; „. S S | IL . j s llW arded the ^ . - - 

. 4 » n ,-ipq in this B i « F * h «? disturhing. 1 [ u r r i u 1 C. Bn) linger prize for inor- Tr ' 

.right shoi . t ..^ between 1951 flip Mark of St Crispin is the ganic chemistry, ilie ILinina U. In the Long It Isiury of Persian Litura* 
> were wntten oeiween ijoo autobiography of a timid, lonely Atkinson award for oulstanding Hire the novel is a nciva.mtrr, the 


puLad lunguuge for nccountuiils and 1 lie- ntlior mnni, lie wonder l-iI, wryly. ■> ■ ij r II e,| 4 f n .. 
tux co l lee tors, it becomes more .uul it ihev liinl left hint the granitnar.” 1>) L, l . ILiuCII-oUlIOll 


tux collectors, it becomes more and 
more imprecise as the thinker 
surges upwurd. . . That is such 
stuff os magazines arc made uf, ini 
nlmci.sr deliberately ephemcr.il 
bright idea. 

But there are three solid, thought 
0111 , mid economically written 
stories, all of them disturbing. 


it iliev hail left him 1 be grammar. " 

My favourite siory is "The 
Maiern.il Kk-meni ”, 11 brief, winy, 
surrealist tour do force. Sybil Jeffer- 


IXINNL KAH'.vr : 


.sou is 11 funwius scientist, elected 'flic Caspian Circle 

the Mum Exceptional Per sun Of x 50 iip. Weidenfeld and Nicokun. 


gel her fair i»r them to «lo w. Class 
distill ciiu iis in Iran are not, arid 
never have been, ns rigidly hier- 
nrcbical 11 s in some Wen ecu cmin- 
nies, mu] tlic aitiiuries ami ihougliL 
processes of the Alniui.i/e''.. the 
Ainu/eg.irs, the Ashnifis ami the' 
KuriniZiifiehs nre not so tlifle'cnt 
from 1 It use uf their humbler 
com pat riots 

W lie re hiei'iircliy docs rule Ls 
ivi 1 hin ihc extended family, and the 
iinmiiivo brings out very well the 



T»ai and though it ntay l>e mi- mea , ls ^ t Q fed, The last sentence 
-nnim k i5 difficult not to re;i ds : " Perhaps a first-class sules- 
*i!iie about her, especially as In011 isn’t worth as much as a 
7 stories with n first-person second-class dentist, in this count rv, 
^atar allude to the same auto- i >ul |* ve heard that tlie Japanese 
ViaJiy: a well-heeled Nciv bug* appreciate perfection for its own 
•r V ^ mV .1 l.lltm-trl until a _ 2 l' I.. » IJ 


turns into a national monument by time increasing experience gave liiccl^ that even in social strula 

turning into stone— Alaskan marble writers a surer grip on plot anil w |i C] - c the veil is still worn women 

(“I had rather expected a piece uf character, and a tew notable works | iave quite a lot of power. 


f^°‘Y t- Colorado marble, ur possibly Car- have appeared In recent years. But 

nn SSu } fpnn fnr J R ntru marble, hut noLhing so splcn- with riie exception of Satleq 

anpiecinte poifection for its own ... t i,u-- suvs t i, e aeoloaisi sum- Medaynts surivalisL The Blind Owl, 


linve quite a lot of power. 

The novel's rclcvnnco to the con- 
temporary Iranian situation Ls un* 


Anyone 
who has 
ever worked 

; in t^e ntn 4 N 
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io! top-^py-and-twq-carbdns 
; wil) recognise the idiocies of commercial 
^ as exposed In OFFICE LIFE, 
while those who have not will enjoy it as a 
savage lampoon Which gets right among 
n^ a ^' Ptoms of , th e so-called ‘British 

On any ievel, OFFICE LIFE is satire as 
wildly humorous as 'Billy L/a/-' by the same 
.author. •/ ? (1 
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Spfeaklng out was from the start 
Hanley’s trndemark. Tha fiction of 
the ex-stoker — the man from the 
bowels of ships, die deeps of the 
ocean— would give utterance to 
bidden away, otherwise forgotten 
people. Rich arc] Aldington’s preface 
ro ...The German Prisoner Is us 
telling in its way. as the story itself; 

Gentlemen ! here are your 
defenders; ladies I here are the 
results of your charming white 
feathers. If you were not ashamed 
lo send men Into the war, why 
should you blush to read what they 
h) *t 7 In yet another preface 
(to The Last Voyage , 1931). Alding- 
ton wrote: “Mr Hanley’s work Ts 
important because he takes his 
themes and characters frorit this 
« - .,* I L. wor ^ labour and. suffer- 
ing. The aggressive soldiers sank, 
beneath the 
batueEiel d’s mud : but their voices 
persisted, jra greaser Andarsori. ; 
That's who I am. 1 And. don’t, you 
blbody well forget It”, the laid-off 
sailor clamours to his heartless 
Sm?" erap^yers: "what about 

fellois fought in the war”. Hanlev 

Kh!!S"."4 8 dark P“ s ". where 

' l 4 °«? We ? 9 er .W °^er 
■ The Men. ih. Dafkr 1 

’ SSSLVt I ^ ar l le5, ‘ s ritIes & i93i: coin 

them), have been consigned When 

acart ( m w» 

Iwtle. hands black, and sweaty grip- 
ping those shafts ”), Hanley'S auto- 
biography Broken Water (1937) 
tells us, he resolved to “ write of 
those things. All is hidden: Beneath 
the picture that' gladdens the eye, 
quickens the: pulse lay grey- * 

?. K . S , And Boy follows a lad w i tn 
little hamis Into^the darkeiied nooks 
of ajciety, as he bales oiit bllgea, 

Si 


! Having re-created the world, Balzac did not rest on the seventh a.* 
Among the Bonnard drawings to be exhibited at the ftL An* 
from November 13th to December 2nd is this sketch n !A S ^ 

aSR and Chinose h,k t0 

fn,d ,L h * *°°, k I s a , raritv ‘ Pushed in a limited edition hi m 
Hi P rtS " Wl sketc,f as even mare so— they were discovered 
uito Mn beaus manuscript, which has remained in private hands hin 
beau-noveUst, playwright, social critic-was a friend of Sti* 
0 Aw, dap; his travelogue (the 628-E8 was the mm 
ber of his Chat ran Girardot & Voigt motor) records a lieht-fuarid 
journey through Europe uiul " through a small part of myself". 

and Misery (1937), Hanley's ists” retreated from the m 
I /° ad t0 W ' s ‘V l P j er or il, inglnnble contimiaiice of 
English Journay, a fact-finding ary working-class life. Thev fled 
exclusion into “secretive'’ Welsh buck, or on. to more aoiig 
places, where people are " liidden “° l "'Beois regions, to America, lit 
away, buried 111 an amorphous litter, P BC * or Spuin, anywhere but linat. 
disgust, shame and debris”. In such ‘"B 011 Wigan Pier. The notiutl 
areas, 1 the child is voiceless tf,e ProIejHnan world enduring wi 
but Hanley still goes about giving “■> endurable ; it must be ended 
his ** grey children " voice. The fci” Cpwper p.net 

vicar 111 A Woman in the Sku ,,,tlod ucing Men »t Darknm, 
acknowledges that there Hie J? l ' aIe ? of, these stories “ thrawiat 
" others, like her, hidden awav and T e,ect 1 L lc waves a bcibJ 
that the holes were liianv wc tai f p ace ’ 

SS ^(leptoma n iac °f ,'?Md '' d' “" d r'^.vwffi^SS’fcTLil! 

and his woman, exiled from the over rhe brief distance, the revel* 
modern world, 111 a wni-dtimugL-d lory cinematic gobbet of proktarjift 
nouse, muled into this narrow, life, the short stoiy where. Uiouti 
mean, shabby, 'sort of life ”, the revolution may still be for en, 
locked up, hemmed in ”. Anti (J ,e formal end is rellevingly nsi- 
Nunley s very latest novel, A King- h° r how might Love on the Mt 
dom, again deals in shut a why lives he happily ended ? Short sfnrln 
centering on the secretive father ni , e hy nature apocalyptic, ending 
who takes off to a lonelv Welsh ‘"'sessed. And James Hanley, facie* 
small-holding and dies “ almost for- K 1 ,” e , situations but oscheiviM 
gotten » by the friends he once hud 1 , n ! ORlcnl solutions, respoud* b 
Hanley Is a writer who can make L ,,n -V>nB . U ;P the apocalypse of the 
these silences ntmnsi- f»rpi- A lifeboat goes down, a nua 

la lues's own* ° St as eloqi,cnt as beaten with shovels and chuid 
. J wn ' into tho sea, a stoker jumps into bit 

I 11 the 1930s he was known as P wn f " rn ? ce , n tramp is inrlneraid 
' tho well-known prolcturinu novel- U' 0 hltizmg marine rubbish dump. 
1st". At least that’* wi»if . |,|nn1 f he beginning It has ben 
Lehman., SeJ him Voyag’c” ''Da,'. Had-, 

appeared In New Writing Not too Passion Before Death , But 
aptly He was nf Hnnley has mellowed ; he to 

letarlan bv irahrln® In o C0U m^’ . i.’ °" ll1cre asingly risked novels about if* 

Stoker Hl fj 'l 1 * 0 * B re 4 Y undorworlds, and ones whose 

GreaJeV^ Stoker Hasjatt. endings are not as gruesomely final 

osvn 1 h(? , prouJ lo fl s Hoy's (raving with syph the lad 

wlimi l ** ey re a “ out * cven >s smorheied by a druuken captain)- 

1 ,, on , sumptuously Soma of his people will even dare 

p i. cop es ^ limited editions, going on. " What will I do now ? . 
Tie d been a member of the ILP, exclaims the woman left at the end 
but by the time of Grey Children of A Dream Journey : “You could 
ned turned decidedly hostile to ask the same question of somebony 
parties, especially communist ones, standing on the scaffold. 

By then, too, he was deploring the wh at will Cadi of A _ Kingdom « 
fact that misery had become a ! 1Q w that father’s dead ? 

marketable commodity . . . there it is a bleak but compelling 
is something approaching a gold- sistence in hard life-will s* 8 * 91 
rush in order to exploit it ” “ Pro- tho farm, “ on her own ”■ — 

: ££' A I af V (] 10 ‘‘ i ?.* In N. J. 

And though he appeared twiiS in ^ 187 PP- Macdonald and i“ e 
New Writing, though he could occa- Detecuvelnspector 
sionally sound just like Charles Mepopolitan CID gets 

Madge praising rhe people's art that w J rh B b, f :l ? * fJi iuswniS lron ! 
Mass Observation techniques were corruption nam fi and 

supposed to uncover, could seem as duty: he has to clear h ^ 
-.ihoiieh he were about to plunge cr flck , the . cas e ! “ n , H J* JJf f good 
'^n%c \ torv rhapsodies In the Love formula ^ fac fi h ? r U nly ^ 
■tm tha Dote manner ("The nuetrv Qne > an “ *ho author cert“ 

Of Uie tf.il, life of Li pHao v "<=« 

workers and sallow, : dockers and ly ull'SSed w h 1 ™- 

engineers and navvies and ship- Hnd enough has happened 1u 
■builders. Workers snell nopirv 1 ^ ,n tills novel and •« to 
in practice his writing hasTn ie In piedecessor ( The Got^ ^ D r l u |,. 
hardly, at all for l 2 ealizlug pro- iasr mosl P olicemeD frWM 
letarlan life or for seeing much "lent to retirement. _ — — - 

; 3 f.in b &° 2 i enduring the F - ni 1 Br ton’s 


t j cwDtry childhood with a sake Ti their cMIteuiion I wot d did us this", says the geologist sum- nmtayjrt some.Tmcs pJrl^px ton 

^ firandatotl.er, a period com C qiiite lTirii.” moned to have a look). Fetrificauon »■» hj crudely, by the Interpolation of nas* 

Lfe wuLnea, 0 ^ "The Gyp., Herald.' " »Un end. 'Sf fi* 1 'l E^in t I. Surer,,.,! ,i,, 

ffiit to Italy, and a airibiguousfy.TLie nan- 8 ^!- Sybil send for the Cominisslonc. of jjre.it I rui.uin mivulist has yet 10 [ 0 I9 i 3) . and P olie iuny occosiianally 

'i Italian marriage. When she [9 1 - A . C0U P 6 hippies c°” ie to Parks to clmo.se a s.itisfactury site fl H eul . . fuel that the interweaving of itcual 

w wriUne in the voice .of one h 1 L u ad f 1 Uir : nivs . el , f .. A ?,.J 1 ^ , r!?..S u l l r e r l :"l! i J?!! 1 ’ 111 ^ .!'***.. njul .fictional events and per,.N»Li : 


iSaKnny, which Is often. One doctor, originally shocked and in- struck me as funny when l thought ever, he is c 0 iu ern e tl w ) 1 1 1 ^ t h c flclal ai{ i s . t]lll SMI1M he describes 

•Oj a highly moral, or miywuy digmint, is eventually beguiled by ot it. but I’m not quite myself at strrtiB | uf«.rwai'd dcp ctlon ut snneiy _ thg failli | y g Bt | je rings, tlie busi- 

oily highly sensitive, tilde- them They liad spoken tn him in ihu momcnL" At her best Viraima u 11 il mn ruls 1 at liei . t liaii w 1 1 11 1 ne ex 11£a!sJ dificllSSionS in 0 ffi ccs . the rc- 

■Jent woman. Duckworth have a strange language which be could Monconi is very much hersell and phiriition of new litei m y .irn ms. i iil- ee . rt i 01ig am j dinner parties, tlio 


01 imailltnillllfiu llCJHnii 

he is concerned with .the 


"■km woman. Duckworth have a strange language which be could 
■ t a stable of idiosyncratic never master. Ail the same, when 
~i\t writers, and Virginia 


'.'■[icon! is worth her oats. 

I£ar'.s££;1 Becoming somebody 

vioiplishmeiit otul would have I;i , ,,,,,,1 men’s dastardly intentions are 

’.-lea good In the New Yorker in un«l#.rmin«?rf bv the “thuninina” 

13 , the year It was written. It is gy Jane Miller and " lurching ” of her own ^lieait 

rfSff «hn lias'packed ltfm - >“ of thera ' 

£ MiuGAKiiTro^LL, ‘ iiMsVS" 

wrried. Their letters are ntuinly A Woman Waiting f s currently In poor shape as a 

Win finance : school bills, extra ex* lS7 __ Duckworth. £3.95. result of scandal and drink, dellght- 

fitiKii the fare home. The story — erilv takes charae of repairs to 

m the selfishness, unconcern, . accent and small talk. Site has a 


vi on um 1 is veij iiiLiLii iiur»cu min |>»» »>»••«» --y* ^ ccptions ana uintier parties, tuo 

a real find. characters and wiring of M* B rf rosco picnics, the airport fare 

w e ^meHcS n nrL y «o wholly wells— are depicted with a vividness 
Europe 01 Amct “Fe so ^ t hat brings instant recogniiion to 

mpKnrlv ^ uih. it A.--™ »" »■««"- " c „ c "a h s “o,, 3 hB Si ! i’“ rt u ,il! 

nieDoay ErscJar-s irs^r^is. s™ ffiVVBS. 

of men’s dastardly iiltenlions are ;'|™ d b™C?sm“n ‘'‘a™, Itfexfly ‘^mirrors’ Sis' ‘ convuhilcii 

undermined by the thumping nnilricinnc nnd socictv nature of modern Iranian .society. 


uiLuci miaivu “j raffir-Arc n fi Nririnnt; nnd Socictv nature or mouern iruniuu .-.uuieL.v, 

and “ lurching of her own heart w ff“ neople its pages ns coping with a social and lechnolotji- 

in reintion to several of them. numbers of a parasitic class un- cal revolution that took people 111 

A homosexual uncle, who once representative of Iranian life as a Jj W« several untunes to 

gloriously taught in a university but whole, but it would not bo alto- achieve. 

Is currently m poor shape as a , ^ 


fmt ihs selfishness, unconcern, 

fJjLgMlV the parents 4 lYuimm Welting is Murgaret Wiuf cngagcmeni with an elderly 1 

pwuaJfy emerge from these imm- Powell’s first novel, tliough she has lewisli einpluycr in the garment in- 
MiiM until the boy’s last lieurt* written Beveral books, among them dustiy, whlcli she breaks off, and a 
^rag TS: “IF Mummy doesn’t the successful Below Stairs, which briefer affair with an improbably 
[about having him for the jeait amusingly with her career as silvery Frenchman of the lady-kill- 

*uirtr.*i«r lytlDh eku 7 # 1 <I ^ H TlllC a V. « . i j « *.1 a 1 *1 « ml .... mb 


M neat n tear-jerkor ns a playlet people’s kitchens. Jane, her heroine educational but disillusioning experi- 
ierence Raitigan. here, describes a life she sees as oncos, which tip Iter into marriage 

Tiie hero of "Henry”, the longest having been determined bv a gencr- w [ t h dull George, who has, it 


_ i” .rsiisota or C1VII1- 

aatioiv was .never .inquired into by 
.L c Q m PSoIes concerned, 
: though sometimos a b6v was 

or Seated fn 

' G |' e «| Children ; A Study in Humbug 


uncover. The 
rK? stor y of prophetic 

Kflys Hie Wound uncovered by 
Goronwy Jones the policeman br.ril 
7® coming Eisteddfod 
5T 8 ’ ls a , rare attempt to pueti- 
«J*e the workers. Usually, as a 
^ Kingdom observes. 
m* 2*: , awfl y from, every tiling 

- Uke that is, Hanley's 

h^rde^t of all f^rv. 

Most waujd.be 'proletarian hovel- 


inxifuaiunijr IlgACU JIUYCI 3 RWHI ■"* 

grey undorworlds, and ones whose 
endings are not as gruesomely find 
as Boy’s (raving with syph the fad 
is smothered by a druuken captain)- 
Some of his people will even “J™ 
going on. " What will I do now ? , 
exclaims the woman left at the am 
of A Dream journey: “You could 
ask the same question of somebody 
standing on the scaffold, “j 1 * 
what will Cadi of A Kingdom do 
now that father’s dead? She—®na 
it is a bleak but compelling 
sistence in hard life— will sta * 
the farm, ** on . her own ”■ 

In N. J. Crisp’s The London 
(187pp. Macdonald and J®®**- rjS . 
Detective Inspector Kenyon ^ ^ 
Metropolitan CID B e » JJjSd 
with a big-tlmo ci'ook, 15 from 
Df corruption and suspended . 
duty: he has to clear his obi* 
crack the case on His own- * 
formula, in fact, but stjIMPJJ. 
one, and tho author certain) ly PJ 
new life into It Kenyon i« 8 
ly etched- and distinctive 
and enough has happen^ n 1(J 
in this novel and - tD 
predecessor (The Gotland ,, 
last most policemen front. r 
went to re tirement. : — 

Iri William Fennerton’s 
Scenario (187pp. E,ek f ’ , g./eritfl 

EEC’S Commissioner «r **■ ftar 
Relations ! commits . * a . , f roim 1 
receiving a blackane»l letttx. ^ 
Nolan, his Irisli deputy. 5 ie P^ d j s 
porarlly into his shoes a 
simultaneously drawn nii i f nt ^ mvolvM 

plicated espionage, net pfgact,: 

the utteJligence 5ery 1 f5 S c™ t& j Tlie 
Russia and the United ^ ua usiiil 
Eurocrat bqckgropnd ou thpt 

Br usselSology. 



WoKk 1 * 10 ”. n°t do it, some- 
iW ie,dl!,s non-Fhilehion did 
SS“ on ® did kill Boutades": 
RHart reasonlug of Map- 
< 8 Artslotle, past master 

irf ' n k u c and classification, 
Wdflnr “ cE ®/ e his Baker Street 
Moreover, there is 
l ^not1ai| 1 dub 2 US about ' this 
Nrv aiirf^ nt ^j a mani a for fine 
tii overdoses of bonhomie. 


lish styi V mu ’ flliu , inaL uul ioi . **v«i 
least a well-researched setting. Arts- 
totlc Detective ls in the Sgine schooli 
though not in the same class. No 
sex, nothing really exotic, a lack 
of conviction In the background, all 
deflate it. Was tho late fourth cen- 
tury really so riddled with trlvfnl 
ritual and religiosity? Aristotle a 
own theology in Metaphysics is 
ethereal stuff. Were the young men 
really so naive arid sanctimonious r 
Not to judge from the comedies of 
Menander. And can one -see 
Sounion “with the great temple -Jn 
its top, a white smudge " from 
Piraeus, even if it' is spelled 
Pelraios ? There is nothing authen- 
tic about writing khoro *i, ?f r ii c K 
English. (And why not Aristoteles ?) 

Still, this is a wipsomoly unpre- 
tentious story. ' 

: .sSsre s 5S%S3S5iSv^’|?’ 

arrow. , . • . • ■ .- •- 

Oliver Taplin 


is, not (June Eng* 
last but far from 


ns ivnirai H'uugn ne is ramer 

^Vhi«„ U ^ rldly , whel P who 
1 SknL ? i1t0n caL novels. 

, ^d a ffl S, fu ab ? ont cousin is 
t If mhrder of an im- 
- evPi!! np !? asa ? t burgher. Thrir 
l2t"bn5l y able t0 prove in 
i^aolaamtlf t n * itv , worthy did 
Ari stn[it 6l, L 11 W the ingenuity 

e?iri#w W ”° Satoers tbu requi- 
L^anoste, 6 without letting 
Ste:- 1 ? 1 * both and. tbps 
XrLlr h ^“Whing, 

S been f tra nslatlonS of Homer 

^ for £ * an lnspira* 

atatyr historical novels; but 


Jana Is not made a likable girl, 
tliougli she i la- provided wWi vuMera- 
bllities and does go, a IjtUe t^dly, 
to the resotie oE a ^golden friend, 
from schooldays, who has done 
badly for herself. I Hunk we are 
meant to admire Jane’s spirited 
candour and to see her appehte for 
love .and sex as nwdern as vrtll m 
feminine. She is allowed to be 
opSSniuded without being gener- 
ous, and impatient of snobbery and 
gr.eed,.yet snobbish and greedy , and. 
these ara confawUctlons which ore 
n el titer resaJved nor ejpamlnfd by 
tho heroine as narrajor, whose some- 
what bleak , approach t» the play of 
cause and effect in creating per* 
sonaUty does not patch the heroine S 


or Indeed her behaviour, It may. be 
that Margaret Powell’s success at 
• writing about her ; own life jnided 
'her into believing that fiction of 
the first-person stmt would he easier 
and more jilted To her talents than 
it, Is. In fact It; lias madji for a 

- bewiLderirig dividedness. m her. nar> 
"ratrir ftnd -d >fOodeimoss ui tjie. 

\ characters whb attentively surround 

- her, Init melt In Jier absence: 


November Books 1 

Non-Fiction 1 

AIREYNEAVE 

Nuremberg 

A personal record of the trial of the 
mqjor Nazi war criminals. 

Ai rey Neave’s compelling personal account- the -first of 
its kind- presents a vivid picture of thebizarreand often 
grotesque group of Nazi wav criminals, and oftne 
horrors of Nazi Germany. Jll us/34 8 pp £7.50 

PETER BOARDMAN 
The Shining Mountain 
Two men on Changabangls West Wall 

An impressive and powerfully written account of Peter 
Boardman and Joe Tasker’S two-man, lightweight 
expedition which in its way aohieved something more 
significant than anything done on Everest by chmbmg 
perhaps the most fearsome and technically challenging 
granite wall in the Garhwal Himalaya. 

, Illus/ 192 pp £5.95 

Fiction ‘ 

ELIZ^tOTGfOXJDGB 
. Pattern ofPeopte 
An anthology arranged by Muriel Grainger 
In this selection of Elizabeth Goudge’s work, not only 

have some of herbest short stories been gathered 
together, but tales-within-a^tale, adapted front her 
novels, are also included, ; lg9pp p 2$ 

FRANCIS DURBRIDGE 

Tim Frazer Gets the Message 
Francis Durbridge’s masterful hew novel of suspense 
involves Tim Frazer in a puzzle he can’t seem to solve. 
But suddenly he stumbles on aplot involving a missing 
German scientist- and thingsbegin to move. 

. ■ 191 pp £4.25 
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The disoriented Orient 


CINEMA 


By Suzi Gablik 


r.l-HTA KAPUR : 

Conlemporury Indian Artists 
M. F. Hus jin, Khupcu Kliaknr. 
Akbur Putin msee, !■'. N. Soiizii, It .mi 
Kuni.ii', J. SivHini nni tain 
225pp. New Delhi : Vikas Publish- 
ing House. Rs.75. 


Ruslciii once said that n great nation 
would produce great art. The fact 
is both may find, in Lhe course of 
time, difficulty gening themselves 
believed. There arc those (I am 
thinking particularly of V. S. 
Naipaul) who suffer the poverty nf 
India like a drawn-nut illness, for 
whom its vital grace is fundament' 


liner; lefts- with die political mid [lie 
a esthetic. 

It is a lull order. And, given 
that the great evcni nf iliu twen- 
licilt century hus liven the impact 
of Western civiJi/<tiinn upim all 
miter living societies, the predica- 
ment of the cunteinportiry artist in 
India can be seen ns a paradigmatic 
rase of that "vital disorientation ” 
which has occurred in nil trjdilinn- 
linurid, prc-tcchnological cultures, 
a.s- the seepage nf Western values 
contaminates little hy little ever 
larger arcus of the world. For let 
us be accurate: artists in India 
have entered the modern world 
through an artificial process. They 
have not grown organically into 
modernity. Whatever its multi form 
manifestations, modernization has 
always meant the dislodging of 
indigenous patterns of culture and 


ally eclipsed by the beggars, the Hte imposition, front without, of Lhe 
gutters, the starved bodies. If ral.onahty of advanced 

Naipaul laments "the general industrial society. T he muiiipula- 


{paid laments "the geiier. 
Indian bewilderment ”, he deplores 
outright “ India's intcllccrunl 
.seen nd rot eness ”, which ii:uv has 
little to offer the world, he claims, 
*' except its Gnndhian concept nf 
holy poverty and the recurring 
cranked comedy of its holy men ”. 
What is more, in any clash between 


lions arc by now quite obvious ; 
wo can see clever hands holding 
i lie crossed sticks, managing the 
strings. The question that needs 
to be framed at this point is 
whether Western ideology has had 
a liberniing nr a corrupting effect 
on these artists, llus it led to 


post-henaissance eH* Md fHK SSTSi f !*? 


India was bound to lose. 

But one might equally well lumen t 
all those battles about money, pres- 
tige mid doctrines — die incessant 
dynamic of "cultural progressivlty ” 
that has been the religion of the 
last two centuries in the West— 
which could seem, by comparison, 
mere corrupt entertainment or an- 
other kind of servitude. Geeta 
Kapur's book i* instructive for the 
way that it moves us into the still 
centre nf the uneasy relations be- 


(Font, or has it merely led to experi- 
ences of rooilessiiess and estrange- 
ment ? 

Geeta Kapur has no easy answers, 
us indeed there are none. Nor is 
there, in her quite remarkable book, 
any suspect generosity towards die 
culturally hybrid and nm Id -deriva- 
tive farms of '* modern art " that 
have emerged in her country dur- 
ing the past three decades ‘or so, 
during the period after Indepen- 
dence. She never shrinks from 
knowing that the kind of art she 


tween East and West. More than puts before ns is problematic, hav- 
just a case-study of individual driists tug been arrested in its development 
ill India today, the book is rather a through one kind or another of his- 
herotc attempt, to come to terms torical malnutrition. She is well 
with the gravelly problem of mod- aware of the fact that Third World 
errnsni and modern consciousness Art is unsucceasful by contemporary 
in the Third World. It consists of Western standards, liven so, she 
K , ess ay8 on living artists, each believes that it is now possible to 
ol them a vignette which combines write about “modern art” in India 
biography, formal analysis, a socio- without any sense of apology, and 
historical perspective nnd moral despite rhe fact that no Indian artist 
passion — all pulverized into a dense can be suid to have mude a break- 
■MM imbued with that munis- through on the intern n denial scene 
ttkablo aensb' of & critic's having In the senso in which the avail t- 
lived with the art she discusses: garde concept requires. 

W research Is so difficult in that The fact is that modern Western 
5XL because syste- nr , embodies an impulse towards 

Kauur daETl'i!? is unavailable, r.«pid change mid continuous innova- 
from iS h * r 1i alor ‘ al ‘ion which is nlien to more tradi- 

teSdn n P hTlL ^ Her ,n ’ ,ioilal cultures. Art in India has 

m d 4 C,,ver a 1*2*’ seldom been understood in the mod- 

H? ? f betw ® en # tbe ern Western sense of art for art's 

w ? l *°f each of the sake. In relation to what tradi- 
K 8 m t {™« individuals about tion, then, should the con tern pantry 
5™“ * he '* wrlnn B, ond to reveal Indian artist now define himself ? 
toe way the psychological plane Set adrift from his own foundations 



The problems of editing one of the most distin- 
guished and voluminous letter writers in the 
English language are legion. This week in the 
Times Higher Education Supplement Professor 
Janies Boulton, who is supervising the first 
thorough-going critical edition- of the works 
and letters of p. H. E^wrence, explains why,': ' 

; Also this week 1 ; : v y" ;l ' : .* ■ f ■ 

A profile o£ Walt Rdstow by David Walker 

R; D. Mar tin, reviews E, O. Wilson’s new socio- 
biological study “ On Human Nature ” 

THE TIMES V 
i Higher Education 
• ! StJPPtEMENT v 

■ On sale at newsagents no% 

price 22 pence : '■ 


by iIil* cognitive imperialism nf 
culnnialism, he confronts mi iden- 
tity crisis at this pnim so acute 
that the landscape of the future 
seems to break up, vacillate and 
quake in nil directions. It is no 
wonder that the artist's steps, too, 
.ire vacillating, for his cardinal 
points have Jong since been obliter- 
ated and the very roads Iteneiuli his 
feet are melting invay. There seems 
no way for hint in get from the 
old to tho new. Wh.tr sort nf art 
should he make ? One which is 
** international " in style and uinbi- 
lian, or one which simulates reality 
to the extent of cxisteminlly pro- 
jecting the pniu and confusion of 
his own lived situtition ? 

Of ail the artists discussed in 
Kapur’s book, die case of Souza is 
perhaps die most provocative. 
Kapur holds no brief for the uncri- 
tical way in which Sutt/a jettisoned 
ivhjt Indian past he may have lud, 
first by leaving India for London in 
1949, where he was briefly taken up, 
as a sort of menacing Dracula figure, 
by intellectuals like Stephen Spen- 
der and John Berger, and then again 
»i 1967, when he migrated to New 
York, where he now “ extols the 
affluent society and cogitates on the 
Bhagavad Gita", In I960, Souza 
commented in on interview in 37« 
Illustrated Weekly of India : 

... we have no tradition in this 
country in art and letters. . . . 
We have no continuity in our cul- 
ture, no development. It has been 
invaded successfully and des- 
troyed by valid U'ls, missionaries, 
conquistadors and Victorious. Nor 
have we the vitality to give birth 
to new traditions, to create new 
forms,' literary and artistic, 
springing From the waste and 
dilapidation that surrounded and 
still surrounds us. I da not know 
if the invaders successfully cas- 
trated our aesthetic potentiality 
one by one, or we just dwindled 
on our own and became culturally 
impotent. 

It might be that Naipaul would 
sweep up that statement with the 
rest of the dust, but Kapur has little 
sympathy for Souza’s crankiness or 
his vitriol, and her response is quite 
cutting. As is often ulic case, her 
judgment presents a challenge to 
the artist of the most direct kind: 

One is constrained to ask the . 
writer of suoh a statement 
whether ill exorcising hinueJf of 
the ghost of patriotism lie lias 
not also emptied himself of the 
creative elements of an Ideology 
that would have given meaning 
ro his agitation and provided a 
foundation for bis role ns rebel. 
Whatever solutions muy be found 
to rhe diffusion of modern con- 
sciousness in the Third World, 
Kapur makes it clear that they 
are not provided by artists who, 
like Souza, band themselves over 
willy-nilly to an alien ciilutrc. In 
such a case, accommodation to 
Western values becomes a kind of 
identification with the aggressor, 
On the other hand, she also 
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The director as star 


Stanley Kauffniann 


Maharaja Slier Singh, son of Runjit Singh the “ Lion of the Punjab', 
vaulted by August Schoefft in the late 1840s: from Sikh Poitrain by 
European Artists by F. S. Aijazuddin, to be published by SothebyPait 
Bernet Publications early next year. 


reproaches Swam lunch an, another 
artist, for simply dismissing Wes- 
tern culture as if it were a mono- 
lithic evil, and for ireoring It with 
one-dimensional hostility. If self- 
alienation. and seeing their own 
time as nlienated from its past, ore 
indeed characteristics of these 
artists’ lives, wlimt they must first 
of all overcome is the specific con- 
fusion which has deprived them of 
artistic ground altogether. The two 
antipodes, with nil their absolute 
differences, must smuuhow be 
brought into diolccticnl relation- 
ship. or else the artist's own 
identity may go by the hoard. 

One thing is certain : Kapur her- 
self emerges a-j a formiduhje critic. 
She knows how to hundic medio- 
crity, seif-promotion nnd moral 
shallowness, yoi how well she speaks 
for the best in her age. Her book 
should go a long way in coaxing 
present-day art in India intu new 


visibility. The history of modDraisn 
in India is as yet a larval hiucij, 
and, so far, its art may fall u 
transcend the contradictions or is 
own hrokeu tradition or the w 
daiiiinant influence of the ffo- 
Tlio situation remains diffuse, mb- 
out uny "schools” or _ moveimnu 
ns wo undorstnud them in the Wts. 
uiid without the cumulative po*« 
that some sort of totalizing imp®? 
which would go beyond ns tn®» 
dual contributors and particlpami 
might provide. A central nuclffi 
of artists has begun to form, 
ever, whose works may differ « 
much as chalk from cheese, M 
whose common quest it is w 
out, in Kierkegaard’s phrase, »» 
it comes about that a new 
of departure is created in HjPg 
to the established order ■ Whim 


painful difference that, In this fl* 
i lie point nf departure must 
found in relation to an estatmu* 


chaos. 


pORE D a/jN : 

Mn Welles 

fumbled by Jonathan Rosen bn urn. 
03pi>- Elm Tice Books. £3.95. 

UHES NAREMOBE : 

Tk Magic World of OrBon Welles 
39 dd. Oxford University Press. 

IICIIARD FRANCE : 

Itt Theatre of Orson Welles 
Itfoo. Lewisburg : Bucknell Univer- 
■ffEn ^.93. 

flrtc new books about Orson 
chiles come along together, more 
ales* and that coincidence turns 
«i to be helpful. Each of them lias 
Bpe value, one of them a good 
III and the combination puts 
VeUes’s career— a career that has 
IK had to plead for comment— in 
idearei' perspective. 

The publication in English of 
todrd Bazin's book has, along with 
b positive benefits, a negative one : 
leads the mystique about the book 
lb! has hovered in references for 
twenty years. First of all, It is nor 
i took. Bazin's text is 100 pages less 
8 pa^es of very familiar photu- 
mphs and two pages of quotation 
[ran Eric Rohmer. Much of the re- 
.Kinder is patted biography which, 
since It was published in 1958, has 
seeded annotation by the translator, 
Jonathan Rosenbaum. (To his note 
ta the control of final editing on 
Welles's films, Rosenbaum might 
live added Welles’s letter to tho 
jins Statesman of May 24, 1958.) 
Some of the sharper Bazin corn- 
meats are in a quotation from a 
separate article, appended by Rosen- 
taum. Two interviews that Bazin 
wnducted with Welles are not in- 
doded. 

Batin's text, first published in 
H50 and revised in 1958, the year 
d his very premature death, suf- 
l«i from evangelism. Bazin still 
stem i somewhat concerned to estab- 


lish film js nn art worth serious Kane is unthinkable shot ill 
-study, and_ this concern occasionally oilier wily bin in depth. The 
burdens Ins vocabulary. Citizen K uiic certainly* in which we find 


preceded The Magnificent Amber • 
sons, therefore "Welles had pro- 
duced his ‘baroque’ film before his 
classical work . But scattered 
through rhe seventy paces of his 
essay are perceptions nt the kind 
one expects from Bazin. He suys 
that the first two Welles films re- 
veal an “obsession with, or if one 
prefers, nostalgia for childhood ” 
and lie thinks rhe cause of this is 
that “ too many good fairies hovered 
over li is cradle, not leaving the child 
time enough to live his childhood''. 
Almost as a proleptic rebuttal of 
rhe recent attacks on Welles’s 
authorship of Kane, Bazin says: 
the construction of The Magni- 
ficent Ambers ons is founded on 
the same principles as Citizen 
Kane, principles which certainly 
originated with Welles. When 
one has seen and absorbed Citizen 
Kane and meditated, however 
briefly but without prejudice, on 
its mise en seine, the Recusations 
of plagiarism . . . soon appear 
absurd. 

But the peak of this essay, and a 
central feature of Bazin’s criricul 
approach, is the passage about 
Fanny’s hysteria in Ambersons and 
Susan’s suicide attempt in Kune, 
where Bazin perceives Welles's 
stylistic choices as matters of piiilo 


any 
mi- 
nur- 

solves :is to the spiritual key nr ilip 
interpretation wl* should put nn the 
film is built into the very design 
uf the image.”) 

Film theory lias since passed, if ii 
ever lingered at, a simple choice 
between the positions represented 
by Eiscnstein and Bazin. The im- 
portance of the opposition is thnt 
it sparked Bazin’s tire, which has 
lighted much of all film criticism 
that has followed. The humane 

C lcasure of rhe essay is in seeing 
iiw rhe young Welles intoxicated a 
critic three years younger who came 


Mm, iiir* shows one's superior! I v 
there days (Welles himself does it) 
by describing the Rosebud cieiueiii 
ar ” u t sillier cheap Freudian gim- 
mick Says Truffaut: 

' must confess that 1 don’t share 
this viewpoint : Rosebud seems to 
me us good us Ali flaba's " Open 
Sesame”, and indeed, if someone 
spread t lie rumor that Truffaut 
had invented Ruscbud, I would 
he honored by the attribution. 

The only Freudian falsity in the 
Knsebud idea that I can sec is its 
abstraction from a complex of 
other psychological elements, but 
the script makes this abstraction 
quite clear — no one cine can ex- 


out of the years of Occupation to plain a human being — and in any 
find in the film world an artisl ' “ 

whose style embodied views that he 
had himself reached and that he 
wanted to prevail. 

Jean Cocteau’s brief preface Is a 
bit of meringue, but Francois 
Truffaut's twenty-seven-page fore 


event it is not used as a Freudian 
explanation but as a (memorably 
effective) dramaturgical device. 

Jumes Naremore’s book, gooey 
title and all, is the best that 1 know 
about Welles, This is strictly rela- 
tive praise, none the less true. Nate- 


thinking : Narenmre asserts tit .it 
the tiuivsruol-priijectiiiii sequence 
early in Kune “serves id criticize 
the ’script ami the whole process of 
filling u hluuk movie screen; it be- 
comes ironically appropriate to have 

i nseph Gotten and Erskiuc Sanford 
a rely visible in the shadows of the 
room.”. To be lcmperHic, let’s call 
the- first pari of the assertion fanci- 
ful; an j how can the Cntten-Suufortl 
matter be “ironically appropriate" 
when millions of people who have 
seen Kmie have, I would bet, never 
even noticed the two actors in the 
shadows ? One night os well say that 
It was ironically appropriate fur the 
fuddy-duddy old newspaper editor 
whom Stutford plays to watch a 
newsreel about the death of die 
man who forced him out. The use 
of those actors in that scene con 
hardly be anything other than Wel- 
les’s youthful high jinks, with a hope 
that no one would ever notice 
them. 


word, almost half the length of more, who tenches English and com 
Bazin's essay, is a treasure and could ■ " ’ ’ ,s 

serve as an encyclopedia article on 
Welles. Truffaut, the son-in-art nf 
Bazin, writes engagingly, combining 
the powers of the good critic (which 
hc still is) and the articulate creator 
(which not all creators arc). For 
instance, he is one of the very few 
commentators to observe how 
eagerly Welles, as nctor, absolutely 


t urn live literature at Indiana 
University, suffers front the en- 
demic inflation of film discourse, 
and he aspires at times to a wisdom 
that cmnes nut more strained thnn 
wise ; but lie has looked at all the 
films carefully and taxonomlcnlly* 
He notes that, despite all the criti- 
cal literature about Welles, “sur- 
prisingly little lias been written 



hv distinguishing the implicit re- plays walking toward the camera but rather heavily on 
kti ons, which Sieddcoupage no not in _ its axis, proceeding like a between biography and 
longer displays on the screen like crab while looking *he othei way . this often problematic! 


longer displays 
pieces oE a dismantled engine. 
Obliged to exercise his liberty 
and his intelligence, the specta- 
tor perceives the ontological am- 
bivalence of reality directly, in 
the very structure of its appear- 
ances. 

(Tn another essay, "The Evolution 

of rhe Language of Cinema ", Bazin 


Now this technique isn’t remotely 
connected with Shakespeare, but at 
least Truffaut has isolated a man- 
nerism that Welles developed, to 
simultaneously Ignore the camera 
and flatter its seeming cleverness 
at being around when people were 
not “ acting ”. 

Best of all, Truffaut squelches— 


UL [lie L.OIIKUI 1 HC U 1 biiwmn , «» l Ti - — , V, . - 

expanded on this instance of the permanently. I hope— the current sin, and the bards sub Mm 
superiority of deep focus over scis- snobbinoss about the script of Kane, similar to t ie director s 
sorv manipulative editing: “Citizen Nn mutter how much one likes the quarrel with Industrialism. 


some good service here. 

Examples of strain in writing: in 
one syncretic pnragraph he calls 
Welles's probing camera both 
“ erotic '* and " ghostly ”, Or, speak- 
ing of The Magnificent Ambersons : 
" Shakespeare's links to 1 the coun- 
tryside’ are very like Welles’s own 
attachment to a vanished Wiscon- 
sublime’ Is very 
romantic 
Strained 


On more saber ground, I note a 
few differences of opinion. N are- 
more soys that no film other than 
Touch of Evil " has created the 
various stages in a day’s progress 
with such unobtrusively pneric rc- 
suIls”. So much for Bergman’s 
Winter Light. He says that Welles’s 
performance of Fa (staff is “ virtu- 
ally flawless I saw the film again 
recently and, apurt from objections 
to h crepuscular characterization, I 
couldn't even understand everything 
it seems somewhat 
re to dismiss 
a silent film 

. old major in 

correlation The Magnificent Ambersons) had 
works but been n considerable star in the thea- 
method does tre, the first Robert in O’Neill’s 


Beyond the Horizon, 

But Narentore has seen rhe per- 
sistence of some impulses and 
characteristics hi Welles, as well as 
some changes. He makes a credible 
connection between Welles’s child- 
hood and the fact that throughout 
his career "one finds the same 
theme recurring — weakling fathers 
. , . being set off against strong, 
dominating women ami the legal 
structure - . • being undermined 


Man and man-eaters 


By Nirad C. Chaudhuri 


R. E. HAWKINS (Editor) : 
jim Corbett's India ' 

253pjj. Oxford University 


Presg. 


Of the twenty-two pieces in this 
selection from Jim Corbbtt's wnt- 
*ngBv eleven are ftotn two books 
which made this > otherwise obscure 
Anglo-Indian (irj -the old Sense) 
well-known over the whole of the 
English-speaking world, and almost 
a legend in India. His prestige 
among post-independence nations- 
listic Indians can be gauged from 
the following anecdote. • My first 
book, The Autobiography of an 
Unknown Indian, published in 1951,. 
was fiercely denounced hi India as 
anti-India rt, and the Ministry to the 
Government of India in which I 
was working then tobk disciplinary 
action against me. Some critics 
asked why Instead of writing a book 
oE that sort I had not written an 
autobiography like Corbett’s Mu 
, India (published In 1952);- . 9 

. But Corbett's books oh tigers and 

-1 m£ w W :not . cqnvetitiorial 
shikar booke. from, .India, 'They are 
< as. much natural hfsiory • . »d 
: anthropology as they are that. They 


give an accurate and vivid account 
of the life of the hill-folk of the 
sub-Himalayan tracts of Kumaon 
and Garhwad. j n fact, in spite of his 
English birth, he was as much a 
Kumponi as the people about whom 
he wrote. He owed his successes Jn 
shooting the man-eating tigers and 
leopards to tills fact as well as to 
his good marksmanship and know- 
ledge of the jungle. He even shared 
a superstitious bent. The auto- 
biographical extracts in this book 
reyqal a simple and lovable man. 

Apart from that ha is a very 
good story-teller. The narrative of 
nis pursuit of the Rudraprayag 
leopard holds attention liko The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. His 
books also contain extraordinarily 
-evocative descriptions of the land- 
scape of rite sub-Himalayan region. 
When, at the age of fifty, I read the 
account of . tile vigil Tn the pine 
tree,' I felt as if I myself were 
sitting in that tree. 

His account of man-eating tigers 
has recently been questioned by 
k. SankhaJa, an Indian zoologist, 
who has written a very good book 
on tigers. Sankhala resents his 

mon^ te w,l 7?l being called a 
man-eater, as Jf it was more repre- 
hepslble for a tiger to kill a . man 
, est W* than It is for 
civilized nations to make prepara- 
tions for exterminating one another 
?7..P u( ?*® a F!:-bombin*! and bacterial 


if some man-eating 
loose among the politicians in « 
Delhi ? But Sankhala has ■ MJL 
able sneer against Corbett. C 
he writes, "enjoyed the VW 
patronage and therefore wm j 
said was the last word. If (wg 1 ; 
a tiger man-eater who ' L -jms ' 

dispute this ? ” Bat nob 
denied that the nu»M 

eating leopard killed " . jytj 
beings, and the detnils CO»,^ rt&5 

ft* -P=L 


rn nm — — - — * 7heV W®* 

about conditions « ^fch 
between 1910 and 1930, w 1 { 
ouite different from *"«?, g ° has « 
The Government of Jr'jW 
least paid a tribute ” ° r fl reset'* 

his work by naming a game 
Corbett National P*™- -I, 

Corbett’s sister he!^ 1, s I S n j to 

his books. ' rh “ Corbetts ? 


sister ' ie, r“ " ee oi to 
The Corbetts 

have been . an exce ^«" r »nt fr®? 1 


w^.. — exce fflerent W 

Indian family, ycj 
the normal British sojou 
India. 


.«** .i • 


«rti v T ul|l 5 mu oacienai 

warfare. Whq ln In<jia would mind 
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by sexual passion ", Ifo make* 
U-yitimiiiL-Iy much of the fact rlut 


the |i iv.su re of the Communist 
1‘iirt.y on rite Mercury's Dnntuii's 




53! 


it *. I; 

I ;illl 


ftii if! 

L Nil I I 

*11';... '« Mil 

ill 

f li Hi 


comedy which has u ! waya been nt tjmuuli 
tlic -heart of tile American Gothic", f-'ltsc/t 
He Si\ys of fiie young man Welles, ti ,,nlt 
a centre of fanfare and furore, “ it [V nl 0,1 ' 
is not surprising, given iiJs new h*M'» p y.) 
reputation, that (i is uuriy projects WliaL 
oil the West Const tended 10 he tiiree c 
about demagogues who iminipuJutc Welles 
the masses ", Indeed lie sees, a relnt 
throughout. Welles’s life, the con- the dirci 
irast between the llhernl humanism a reengn 
of a man formed politically under ricfll pr 
the New Deal (Welles actually sub- century 
slim ted for Roosevelt once in a evidence 
debate with Thomas Dewey in the David G: 


tlnuigli it look n while, out cunic 
Citizen Wine, which many of u.s 
[[link the best serious Anicricim 
film nod one of the host in film 


Wm 


WliaL comes over clearly from ull 
three of these hooks is tlmt 
Welles is a stunning example of 
a relatively new plic-jmineiiuii: 
the director, n profession which us 
a recognized art essential to theat- 
rical production is only about a 
century old. There is plentiful 
evidence of ensemble work from 
David Garrick to Samuel Phelps, to 
speak only of England, hut the 


j ■ 


194+ campaign) and his passion speak only of England, but the 
for power, indicated in boyhood by generally accepted date for the 
his fascinurinn with magic tricks, recognlUan of directing Is May 1, 


his fascinurinn with magic tricks. 
(The latest Welles film, F ].t for 
Ftike, is nothing bid sleighr-of-Iinnd 
intended to make ns gupe, iJinugli 
ft marie me ya wn. ) 

Some purely cinematic insights' 
are acute. Nareitinro soys, Justly, 
That Welles “is one of the greatest 
'period * directors in history, if otic 


1874, when the Duke nf £axe- 
Moiniiigen’s company, after some 
eight years’ prep.n-iitinn in hi* 
smalt German cupital. made their 
Berlin debut and electrified, first, 
l It >(■ city, then Germany, then 
Europe, with prod net ions obedient 
to otic governing vision. It’s enough 
to mention only that Anrird 


* , , , . w iiiL 1 iiiii/ii uiiiv time /viicire 

Antoine, Otto Brahm. and Konst an- 


Ambersorts, and Othello. . .**. In this 
regard alone, I would add Chimes at 
Midnight. Taking ns ground the 
fact that, fn Kane, the banker gives 
the newly-rich boy o second sled lo 
replace tlie lost Rosebud, Nurcmore 
works out acutely o system of daub- 
lings in fee picture, But his best in- 
sights are biographicnj. 

From The Lady of Shanghai 
through Touch of Evil Welles's 
style becomes more bizarre and 
clrcus-Jike; bis films during this 
period reflect some of the cluios 
and uncertainty of his own career. 
Allowing for changes, fee remark 
could be extended to much that 
followed. I must note in passing 
that the -production of The Magic 
World of Orson Welles exceeds an 
allowable quota of misprints. 

Richard France’s book on Welles’s 
theatrical career ds filimsily written. 

H Gudirde ivas a very precious direc- 
tor vis-a-vis tihnt sort of thing.” Ho 
presents conjectures ns fact. "In 
Hkriem and on tour over 100,000 
raw tills production of Macbeth ) 
and revoUed In it.” " Following 
Caesar’s murder the staging reached 
Ito .pUnifjoe. i Uteye iravo been very 


tin Stanislavsky were strongly 
affected by Lite practice of the 
Mciningcit troupe. Until then, 
most productions everywhere had 
depended on experienced and virtu- 
oso actors, rehear sing minimally 
with the help of prompters and 
stage-managers. After Saxe-Mein- 
Ingen, the director emerged and 
look charge. 

The reason fur this huge changa 

f j'ohably relates to die transition 
rent romanticism to realism. One 
figure took over, as agonist in the 
romantic tradition, and tlie whole 
production, no matter how manv it 
involved, became die emblem of one 
imagination. Yet the director was 
impelled to make the production 
Ioojc and behave like die world, 
present or post, to gratify nn in- 
creastugly hard-headed audience. 

The following 100 years see the 
director coming into something 
more than his own. From Adolphe 
Appia and Gordon Craig through 
Antonin Artaud to Jerzy Giotowskl, 
tlie director moves from liis original 
stance us follower of the author, as 
author's advocate with tho audience, 
to ft paramount tola as author him* 


Ignore 

tlum tho funeral orations of Brutus ipqs . 

f . r ™ ■£“ intern, e, s SJ",^ "o “Si 


Orson Welles as the advertising tycoon Jonathan lute in the film I’ll 
Never Forget What’s la Name (1967) : from The Films of Miclmol 
Winner by Dill Harding (lSOpy, Frederick Muller. £6.95). 

not that of the nineteenth century, and wrote as a director.) And in 
wludi was dramatized idealism, bur film, the initiative of the director 
one that was individualistic, touched was the initiative of the medium 
with desperation, seemingly n last itself. There was only one way for 
nourishment: and the lnddvidualis- nn Orson Welles to continue to he 
tic directors theatre was one of ita the “whole show”, no mntter how 

nP/ifcii- J es <(T? Ve . u mn "y collaborators lie might need, 

Diaghllev’s Astonish me had be- to lie the adult grown from ihe boy 
come a key phrase m all of twen- who held adults with his magic 


feat feJa production seems to have 

E ejUted f airily early, can we really 
ellieve feat ho liras 2,500 years of 


reference at Ms fingertips ? Or that 
ho really knows that ” for all their 
pretensions to egalitarianism, the 
Mercury audience was primarily an 
eUlist group”? 

Franco, who teaches theatre nt 
Lawrence University in Wisconsin, 
skimps on dotes and on names and 
locations of theatres, and his omis- 
sions of Welles productions arc hor- 
rendous, Ho declines to discuss the 


interprets the plays of (lie 
dramatist ... ho is a craftsman. 
« « . When lie will havo mastered 
the uses of action, words, line, 
colour, and rhythm, then ho may 
become nn artist. Then we shall 
no longer need the assistance of the 
playwright — for our ait will he 
self-reliant.”) Particularly os the 
quality of playtwriting wobbles— 
mid how many periods of great 
playwriting have there been in 
Western lustory ? — this new profes- 
sion lias tried to compensate with 
inventive productions of old plays, 


nt-ii.ii. J es ,P A U ? ve , . «ns. many collaborators lie might need, 

Diaghllev’s Astonish me had be- to lie the adult grown from the boy 
come a key phrase in all of twen- who held adults with his magic 

Hem-century, art - nowhere, more so tricks: by stepping into Llie new nro- 

Si Rn f ? C tQ t 8 r Hl Mt l i e 1 ^ awst fusion which 1 inevitably included 
all tlie significant formal changes the new medium of film, 
in the theatre since fee first sur- i f ... . .... 

realists have been made by rilrcc- excerpts hi florid Eats E /* {!! 
tors, not authors. (Brecht thought do a voodoo Macbeth and a fascist 

The screen as mirror 

. - - • • - eastern Europe who had di versified 

Rv David Wiknn ,nl °. “Ickelodoons from .shoe shops 

Dy 1/JtVIU YVIIMJII or the fur trade. It whs an emer- 

— talnnient for nn audience who did 


; 3938 produ»do.n of Heartbreak with virtually expropriated produo 
' House ."because Wallis was forced tions of new plays, and with theatre 
, to adhere to the original text . . . pieces that are sometimes inde- 
• *ind it resulted 4n a conventional pendent of writing completely. 
•. Broadway production.” If feat pro- f Craig again: "The thoatie must 
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not need English or even literacy, 
and was frowned on by die middle 
c lassos as tv disrcputublc throat lo 


. -oreaaway production.” If feat pro- * me tnu«Ltc mu» iv*isis irum me university ot Jowa j " 1.;^ '"i 1 

dliction (which I saw) had been the not forever rely upon having a play attached electrodes to children to 5.™ „ , lut0 th i 8 business; tlmt 

• convention of Broadway, fee New perform, but must in time per- test their psycho-galvanic responses , wns ofr « n , t0 the mm bid 

York ^theatre would have been, torm Pieces of its. own art.") to movies. They discovered that by v “ 1 B ar . and that some men 

improved Other The situation became more fas- and , Inr 8e children reacted more “SJJ* JJ1 ‘HS - ! 1,ic ‘ 

Native Son, dnatlngly complex with the inven- emotionally to movies than adults, inafeirnf h.f.SSTu 1 m 10 l ’ e * owe81 

l3etw S. CI ' fea tlm* that tion and growth of fee film which in , d l . hat adolescents sent the dial f humanity. 

Kane W !J3 finished and fee Is, of course, o director’s medium, splnnimg when confronted with love- This sonorous repudiation of n 

SSjj , LUf?* Aronnd the Film never went thvou^i fee pains' scenes. The Hollywood murky past is quoted by Mr Sklar 

22,55 ingeniously of giving birth to the profession of c ,° 1 uld . have , saved them ns evidence of an attempt to make 

rSS* 1 diliSSS ! 9 1 v j directing : it was begun by direc- their doublet they had known for the film business respectable, at a 

iJ. 0 C t££ *. ® nd Welles pro- tors and is now inconceivable as'. ,0I J« B t i n1 5 that die litmus test of time when the immigrant showmen 

# i|? ] l lJ° n c5 1 , d A » n y thing but the directors domain,. to jUms was fee had been replaced by such pillars of 

• for *S°H. 1,0 no «*«tter how indisputably import-- r f at ^ oh feey produced In ** the seat the Anglo-Saxon Protestant estul>- 

nf tte Eat ‘iv theatre ant all fee other artists involved of J ll , e P ants ■ But did tlie studios Bailment as Thomas Alva Edison. 

of Orson Welles. may be. anticipate trends In the cultural ex- But fee connection is too oaslly 

b S ok does W«mP into this historical stream mSvrenec^rhem? 3 w To B SS DUn f f ? r ,ll « ri , sc of the 

& BSSf. d 


347pp. Elm Troe Books £5 95 traditional cultural diversions. “ Now 
— !r__^ r . 0 5 .. _ it cannot be denied", pronounced 

~ — tno Moving Picture A mi uui uiul 

In the early 1930s, a pair of psvcho- u^u. 0 i 0k ^ or 391 . 2 i ", t,iat . in ,lie 
logists from the University of Town inferior elements 


__ -..--..w logists from the University of Iowa 

not forever rely upon having a play attached electrodes to children to 
to perform, but must in time per- test their psycho-gaivniilc responses 
form pieces of its. own art.") to movies. They discovered that by 

The situation became more fas- and ) n *a children reacted more 
olnatlngly complex with the inven- emotionally to movies than adults, 
tion and growth of fee film which Bn , d r . hat adolescents sent the dial 
is* of course, o director’s medium, spinning when confronted with love- 


have biographical data and (ear 
photographs not before publish 
cmwray, of -, Huger HHL: Well i 
^4ioMrtiaster and friend .It vecOu 
flow WesleBc aftor a nti'Mikmiuiij 


ns or American cultural, social 
economic factors is to ignore 
parallel development of cinema 
countries like Franco, Britain 


/ % Aiuuaciiwi 3 SHAY 

: invitation : how die two men moved I kni 
.gireu^ tba WPA project tofee gottl* 
■ formation - of thoir own ventme, c&t U 
&®,M««uryj h(W, with feat base. Was 
y e H M l dded T Mercury Theatre •: aheai 
On. fee AJr. TFve never beard mere of til 
striking radio d-nuna tliati tho Mer- : were 
Cur^ Les Misdrables, Dracula, The ego, 
oim Also Jtogff or The Magn.\icent tuwa; 
Ambersons.) TCie book shows how lu ti 
many irf Welles’s Innovations for .coult 
stage and radio — for example, the inan. 
nimble use of overlapping dialesue ,Aild 
'-foreran h\s use of them hi film. . " It 
■ It catches some of fee highly from 


s«iw nint as j-yiraic in 1934 before hihiwum rrorn v earjy nistory on 

I knew bis name And have not for- artifacts, it confuses cause Americans like Muybridge, Edison 

Bottom tho sound «uid the overgrown- “".“““j .Did fee, changes in “A, Bdwin S. Porter. Lumiire and 
cdt look of him. But when Welles S?, v J e8 coincide wife, precede or Jf 611 ** mentioned in passing, 

- Bowing up; so, somewhat , i *? cul * thfl Brilish Pioneers not at all. 

ahead of lum, was tlie profession' Robert Sklar asks, as The iiolmlnnict ......a , 

of the 1 director, liv two arts.. Bofe *o^h movies were somehow sepa- illustrates thVrut B r££ r * aC , h a ,? 1p ^ 
WW begging for ; the Sercise of ffim the culture itself. Question-. ES n ln SnJina L C ‘ f , tU ?' al 
ego, particularly (feoufi riot b if w !! IB 1 i » a l^cuning feature^ ^ in^ ill ummW V ^ kl » 8 P articu,nr 
■fiSflf#) if bacWbyidS? : .C the, book. . Mr Sklar ASS feS 


Julius Caesar • tn 
Death will! St JurfkS ?****■■»> 
assembly ; ]ato.-, tQ h .1, 
£ r b t,dl ” “u«l Touch n / - -y V, 
taligari-saucos much rirh Y' 
(lie meat; i 0 touch ,h -' 

r» suit liis ideas of S2' lc hin 
lie was only beliavin B 

of his profession in hu 

more daring than mos t 

ns l increasingly did not .V' 6 *^ 
•hnt the later works S &?’ 
•if instance, not of nrinrini! ft 1 ® 1 * 
Kafku was beuaved T , 
film, we could ml h« u hc WtlL » 
r ,, a t W elles ld wou t l d ha ^ l ^ J 
humbly. There was UttlTIfe. • 
our muttering fe at lhe e x?J : 
live approach suit, TarkSn £■ 

/ m&LTsoijs better tlian The IS' 
ihe director’s genes corid „ 
changes from one work to anoiil 
We need not (and, in mv vE 
should rot) accept The Trial u 
if we admire Amberstms ( RS | £ 
we must recognize that ihe hi 
picture is a point on the de:condi 
curve of the very same arc. 5 

Buzin saw that Welles’s life n 
film began with some iruih. Bm 
there was always some legerdemrio 
and as fee truth— secrringly. v i 
capacity for truth-dimiiiijhed, ii e 
legerdemain filled the wcsij 
space. What has happened n 
Welles’s career in (he lest fifteen 
ye fl re or so, why lie i need to mal, 
himself physically grotesque, why 
he is content to give so many duly 
bore performances in bad (Udk 
why lie has not released three tii- 
tuuily completed films of his o;a 
(the figure is Naremare’s), ihoe 
are questions more for pijcbfr 
analysis than for criticism. Bm lroa 
these books at least one coudusiw 
emerges. A cliief reason why anii- 
lic cuveers in our century go dry 
so early is that the tradliiooil 
balance between self and synibrii 
has swung heavily toward self; ud 
the self simply can't keep comlog 
up with astonish meats. The pro- 
fossion of directing, which bifu 
as a means of bringing unity mi 
of virtuosities, has become ii 
virtuosic in its own tight that life 
a notable director, let alono a gf»d 
one, the seif must continue n 
surge throughout life. This b ytrr 
rnro. (Bergman, with Ructuaunj-, 
seems to l)e doing it.) When WcL’k 
began, lia was the cxtraorawinfr 
right man for fee moment, bui«' 
possible to say that this very npi 
ness has drained him. He bulk; 
iurgo now as both beneficiary 
victim of cultural history. 


Cmilled. Tic provides an admirably 
succinct account of the vcrltcsl 
icgniiion of tho film business " 
iis frequent battles with 
ments anxious to undermine iu 
niomqioly power j of the enwj* 
of the studio moguls 
hlning the notion of 
autiioiity with that of fpfojgojj' 
voder) ; and of Hollywood s resiwr 
ses to technical developments u* 
sound and technological clwJjWJr 
like television. And no Is ? 


“he ■ vaudeville, which was 


politicized atmosphere of the New 
York theatre in fee 1930s, including 
Ihe story, created a bit. more, fuJJy. . 


bre E5L' a .cbropological his- 


Sorslup— |u 8 survey con scarcely, be 


S wood as a Sodom in 

irnia with the observation »“ 
moralists aiid reformers . 
troubled by rho movies pr ec *JJ 
because they were popular 
middle-class audiences— and . 
would not have been so jw™ 
liad they not been so couserrauv* 

Elsewhere, his Hollywood htoW 

is conventional, surveying ™ e ^ 
features of a terrain alr ? , 7W( , fth. 
explored. He writes ( of u 

silent comedy, Valentino a 

fee vicarious embodiinyt : ^ 

collective American sexual tao 

the Hays office, the s ‘“ r JLiU- 
gossip columnists and tne _ 
tion of writers. But thoiiBh n yjj 
achieves it, he does aot t i, e 1930*. 
primary purpose. lie sees m jjb 
For Instance, , as *1niXl myth- 
conscious era of early 

making”; construes W(JJ 

cartoons ( before fee rao r m y,bic 

anthropomorphized) » h - end 

constructs of the ir soci« W crll . 
registers fee aiiti-Commui jhd 
sade of the late of ihe 

subsequent blacklist 88 Onnywooi’ 5 
major reasons for ii 

decline, on tho grouj.^J feonq- 
destroyed fee crowd-pu Ming ^ ese 
claim 'of the b i st f, Se truth, 
observations may have » . ^ 0 [e 
hut they are by no means «« • oq t. 
story. Oddly, Mr Skla ^^ate 
consider what fee/ P e . a s 
explanation for tne ^?f ura i form j 
archetypal Amcrican cultur^ 
the. fact feat a 1 count'-y wn Q c P er e ,u 
a great tradition i' 1 r .^ r i, e gip- 
needed something to fill fe e iBr 
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r^nti C0,,lrib l uled 011 seven- received anonymmisly hv Price of the nin-»t exocrine, and exciting, 

, a j elgliteenth -century .seven nuuiilis before the celelirii- sc I n»larshi(* and il leaves flu i ry Price 
KCihisIi and Shropshire tokens in tinu or tlu> Goethe centenary, which mu' Jiis biogrnphci' Paul Tsihori with- 
tie press, and became a Fellow nf gave him time tn collabniaic willi out ,i leg to stand on nr u rug in 
the Koyu Numismatic Societv. After tlie llarser l-'crke/irs/jiuirf in nuikiug cover their flayed pretensions. 
P? 1 |ll!™£i l ■ 1W c WCnt t0 L li ^ c near tht! Brocken experiment h lourisL Pl!r .,. c futhl ^ „r il.n 

Piilhiiiough in Sussex; he devoted aiiioctum. The experiment failed. 


Price's father was not one of llie 
Shrewshuiy Prices with a paper 


» Romano-Briiish villa at Borough 
«»eut 'three and a half hours each >» West Sussex, 
weekday travelling between Steyn- Fio-m archaeology, lie turned tn 
mg and London. He treated his fee coliecriou o-E rare books on cjo- 
fompertment as an office. One Jurhig and magic, the piice de 
minute before the train left Vic- resistance being 


toria he would open the door of 
e,e same comportment of the same 
first-class carriage and settle down 
in same corner seat, where he 
»ould work as far as Leatherhead 
aad then talk till he changed at 
Horsham. An irresistible anec- 
dotal 1st. ho had evolved what lie 
tailed “the uninterrupted flow". 
In which he passed from the end 
0 [ one story to the beginning of 
the next without a pause. Nobody 
else could get a word ia edgewise. 


One Friday evening, hurrying “*""8 ri,e Da , rr «‘ 01 wa 
j ~L i, hnrrirr «« ir Wlietlier regarded as q wi 

closed, my father went to his com- 

parimcnt and in his corner scat was Piece, the volume is uni 

lilting a bald low-browod mail with In 1922 Price placed Ills library on 

» nose like a stubby carrot, a long permanent loan in the rooms of the 


a book’' of six beautifully- 
inscribed palm-leaves, with three 
covering leaves finely lacquered 
in gold and red. It is in Burmeso 
characters, and was executed bv a 
scribe (attached to fee court of a 
local prince; who jotted down and 
explained _ the various effects 
of the native itinerant conjurers 
who haopend to call at the palace. 
The MS describes many famous 
illusions, such as the basket nick, 
rope-climbing, mango-trick, swal- 
lowing the barrel of water 

Whether regarded as q work on 
conjuring or as a literary master- 
piece, the “ volume ” is unique. 


ii testified to his scientific ope- . .. ^ j, , iVt ", « d s n c. t he rest 

minded ness. So when he announced , U, * u *nen t inc i e*L 

his belief in the poltergeistic origins *'[ ,liq . 1,1 * ® s " 1Be C0 ™?^ C , 'j 
uf tlie strange phenomena at Burley *' uvellei . Hany wns edin..ued 
Rectory, the public accepted his ver- 'J 01 1,1 Shrevysbury, but at Ilnber- 
dict nnd bought his Borley books dashers Askc s Hatch am Boys 
in thousands. Sc lion I, Pcpys Road, New truss. 

When he left school, Hnrry earned a 

The cognoscenti were less happy. B riwnmerclai trovc-Hcr 

Lady Conan Doyle was shocked by S M iiE Pr?ce -?.ri O-ra Vs\ ‘‘ O Se^ut 

ssfea M a^3£K 

sa^ta^toKRS!: 

St SJW M i'i 

occupied) by him.clF. copying hiu information dir.-c.ly 

When Price died of a heart attack from textbooks wit bout acknow- 
in 1*48, he whs engnged nn yet a 
third Borley Rectory book. Two 


luo hp years later tlie late Paul Tabori pro- 

IS,, "1* l „ of , wat0 .'---- duced the "official life” of Harry 

f.Vrfn 0 w0 ‘ 0,1 Price, based nn Price's voluminous 


writing, and his position oil the 
pinnacle of psychical research 
seemed to be assured. 


1 nose UKC n siuouy earrut, a tong ™ ,,, i. eiuunu ui mu n . .qej- annenre.l T/i^ flaunt. 

m and sharp front fangs. My Society for Psydwcal Research. Dr ? o/ B orle„ Reaorn- A CiSil 

father and everyone else looked at E- J. Dingwall Research, Officer of g J L°{, n f t L £%! ice bv tK 

ihe Interloper in disapproval. Tlie the SI R, thought feat Price, despite J“ crU ns of the SPR E I Dmgwnil 

nraneer stood uu and sa d. “ Have his cfaim to Jiavc been actively y«tcruns or tne ora, ft. umgwn , 


itraager stood up and said, “ Have 
I taken your seat, sir ? ” Arid after 


he had moved to the middle seat, not know very much about the scien- 
he leant over. “ May I Introduce title side of tlie subject, 
myself?" he said in a voice which But “he was a man of immense 
could be heard by everyone. My energy, with an exceptionally keen 
name is Hnrry Price and I m the ail d ingenious mind, and I soon 


lodgment. He joined the Numismatic 
Society of Lon dnu, and was auto- 
matically made a Fellow when it 
acquired a Royal Charier the follow- 
ing year. He became Curator of 
Numismatics to the Ripun Natural- 
ists’ Club which hc-UI its meetings 
u i the muse inn in Ripoit and wrote 
in his old school magazine tlmt he 
bad been appointed Hon Curator, 
Coin Department, Ripnn Museum, 
" a post I hold to tlliis day ”, he 
boasted in 1942. 

On August 1, 1EH)B. he morried 


’ 7 n “v" “h H 2 K. M. Goldney and Trevor H. Hall, oouaeu in hu. 

not kimw verv muc^abnuTthc scie f Ic was chf> P ioduct of five years On August 1, 1EH)B. he married 
iriv'Srf? aF? 1 m aniifl» Ut th K * research, and its conclusion was that Constance Marv Knight, a young 

tific s.de of the subject. Harry tfricc, far from being an heiress, who provided the funds for 

But “he was a man of immense impartial Investigator, was a iraudu- his future activities as archaen- 

cnergy, with an exceptionally keen lent manipulator who had produced logist, book-collector and psychic 

and ingenious mind, and I soon many of the phenomena hiaiself. investigator. From a ploughman lie 


Director of the National Laboratory came to the conclusion that were The book was damning, but the 
for Psychical Research. You may h e to have opportunities of observ- odium scholasticum was so vitriolic 
have read fn the national press the j n g genuine psychic phenomena (if that some readers, out of a sense 
rather interesting work we’ve been such exist) ne might develop into of fair play, regretted the donunri- 
doing with the Schneider brothers a psychical researcher of great atlon oi a man unable to answer 
on physical inediumshlp.” Until ability”. Dingwall took Price rn back. The Borley hauutlugs wore 
their journeys parted at Horsham, Munich to attend a series of sittings such good entertainment that if not 


on physical inediumshlp.” Until 


ing genuine psychic phenomena (if that some readers, out of a sense 
such exist) fie might develop imo of foil* play, regretted the donunri- 
a psychical researcher of great atlon oi a man unable to answer 


their journeys parted at Horsham, Munich to attend a series of sittings 9uch good entertainment that if not 

Mr Price held forth in an uninter- with the medium Willi Schneider, true, they ought to be. “Today", conjuriug, but 

rupted flow and my father did not arranged by Dr Schrenk-Notzing. remarks Mr Hall, returning to the Buddhist religl 

hare a chance to do any work or “ The results that we observed were attack, “ the situation is totally Pali and Burmes 


Psychical Research at 16 Qucens- 
berry Place, above tin; head- 
quarters of Lite London Spiritualist 


career, all by Mr Hall, except one by 
Archdeacon Charles O. Ellison on 


hare a chance to do any work or “ The results that we observed were attack, “ the situation 
tell aiiy of his stories. of so striking a nature that they transformed, and Borley's reputa- 

Of the nKnvp nnratimnlio f , _ impelled Mr Price to continue his tion as the most haunted place in 

^JorW to be completely Jnd^ayinpatby for, Harry Price, fee 

ai fiction based on fact. Mv father 1927 Price removed lu* l 5l c fantasist, poseur _ and trickster, 

met Harry Price often on their com- iihrarv from the SPR to his newly Search for Harry Price is a col- mounting. The odium scnoinsuciim 
moo Journey to Horsham. Each founded National Laboratory for lection of twenty essays devoted to which sustains Mr Hall to the bitter 
ricognlied the other as a “story- Psj chic&l Research at 16 Queens- different aspects of Harry Price’s end gave way In my caso to nstonisli- 
lefler ”, t 0 bo judged not by scicn- berry Place, above tin* head- career, all by Mr Hail, except one by men t and admiration that Harry 
•me truth but by artistic quarters of Lite London Spiritualist Archdeacon Charles O. Ellison on Price should have got away with 
plausibility. My father bought Alliance, Mediums, especially Price the numismatist. It is a work so much for so long. Harry Price s 
mce's reports on the iiiedliirmliip physical mediums producing tele- 

w ihe Schneider brothers. He pre- kinesis, etc, fought shy of the 

raced as many other people did SPR, whose attitude was sceptical t 

d l- 1 . National Laboratory of and whose tests were rigorous. The -g-a^rn, 

nycnicni Research wna part of the LSA, consisting of convinced I rif-* lTlVl 

eocioty for Psychical Resoorch, u spiritualists, were ablo to secure xxw 

“My respected for its objective n wider range of mediums 

“Pproach to psychic phenomena; With one foot in each camn, Price ■ 

ne respected Price as a nuniis- lmd established his independence of t> v Alan MncKav 
^>wgist, archnoologist, book- either. He began the series of in- Oj Afell ivwvixaj 

elector and authority on con j in- vestigations and published reports i= ; 

"r. course, I take what he suys which made him the best-known 

hA 8 p * l ! c * 1 of salt ”, said my ghost-hunter not merely in C. M. CAROE r 


t the bought 130 Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
triolic corns collected over forty-two years 
sense and lectured on them as Ills own 
nuiici- discoveries. Many of the books he 
inswer acquired were genuinely rare, but 
were the Burmese manuscript, his piece 
if not da resistance, was not devoted to 
iday ”, conjuriug, but a selection of 
to the Buddhist religious documents in 
totally Pali and Burmese. 

jf£ u, . fl ‘ As one rude exposure Followed 
another, 1 found my interest in, 


Search for Truth and Di Tabori's 
liiiigi'itphy are rublii>li. Mr Hull 
and Arcliduacnu Ellison have marie 
tliL-ir points, hut theii book is mis- 
nanietl. It js not a search for Harry 
Price, but q hounding of IPriv 
Price. Mr Dingwall submitted to 
Tabori an estimate of Price as a 
psychic researcher. Tiilmrj never 
used it, luu Hall reprinis it in full. 
Inter alia l)r Dingwall ob.se cveri : 

It is only by realising Many 
Price's excusable love of the 
limelight and uf persona] adula- 
tion that we enu understand his 
work in psychical research. For, 
apart from a very few serious 
studies which were done not by 
him alone bur in association with 
liis organizations, he never, in my 
opinion, -Advanced tmv real know- 
ledge of the supernormal in any 
way whatsoever. ... On the oilier 
hand, through Mr Price's num- 
erous mt[clos and books the 
general public learnt a great deal 
about mediums, haunted houses 
and poltergeists, and the fact that 
rho great prevalence of fraud was 
never iinder-omn hashed lent a 
weight to Mr Price’s efforts in 
this direction tlmt otherwise they 
would never Lave possessed. 

This seems to me a fair judgment 
nf Price’s contributions as a psych ist. 
Working from the papers which 
Price left with the University of 
London. Mr Hall lias not merely 
exposed the lies which Price told 
but also found the materials from 
which most of these lies were con- 
structed. But he hus whetted, rather 
than satisfied, my curiosity. 

What was Price really like ? Was 
he a compulsive liar? Or did he 
get a secret satisfaction about 
taking people in ? Would lie really, 
es Mr Hal! thinks, have gone 
through all his papers in order to 
cover up his tracks, if he had not 
been struck down in mid-book by 
a heart attack? Or did he waul a 
real search for truth to be made 
by posterity, realizing that he him- 
self was a psychological phenome- 
non far more interesting than the 


psychical phenomena he pretended 
to explore? And what about poor 
Mrs Price ? What did she think of 


tlie U9es to which Harry put her 
money ? Was she a bullied non- 
entity ? an adoring wife? nit exul- 
tant accomplice ? The authors have 
left unturned no stone that might 
hide a dirty secret. But they have 
made no' attempt to explore the 
climate of Harry Price’s life. 


p miLiuuiu .uuuoruiory oi uuu vymusb 

psychical Research wna part of the LSA, consisting of 
wioty far Psychical Resoorch. u spiritualists, were able 
respected for its objective n wider range of 


The inside of matter 


yj-. - . wnv nimi nt ju.t-i Wiuvii hiwi® ...... .... 

a pinch of salt”, said my ghost-hunter not merely In 

;™ er » whose own anecdotes Brita in, but throughout the world. 

1,0 H„ Inaugurated the National 
b . B s OTy> Laboratory For Psychical Research 

bin/ u “ l 2 c Price wrote liis auto- by a stunt which made the head- 


11 Psychoanalysis and continental tan- 

ii ir tnums were not for them. Referring 

Alan MaCKay to her mother's family in Adelaide, 

__ . — Mrs Caroe saya that "it was quite 

1 1 possible for a bunch of Todds all 

A CAROE i to go on ail expedition together, 

ii-™.™* iac? ia.n “one of them wanting to go, but 
William Ifanry Bragg 1862-1 - each .thinking that the- others did”. 
224pp. Cambridge University Press. “ Unselfishness (was) tlie prime 

£895. . virtue.” 

■ T i, ■■■■ » ■■■■■■ ■■ ■■■■ WL kneiv this characteristic of 


71 • Tr “ UUR eoouc uorioy Met 
En!;J ¥ ost . Haunted House 


non ot 
dr work 
marginal 
grasped 


remarlLki ef ’ . among the most 
to thor? e i cor itnbiitions ever made 
• •>• study of the paranormal ”. 

ufSi ■l 0r t .j nah .explained to 


powers by divining its contents. /ejerained and fundamental apprenticeship in popitlar lecturing 

Then, advertised beforehand in clear e«raine tradition. and both, each in his time Director 

ti.« Tm me thpre was an Opening statement m . ° . omin Tno» tutinn nmitHCAii 


The Times, there was an opening 
ceremony at Church House, West- 


By . accident of v development. 

...r tr Tl^vtfrX Onii CAn I W 


of tiiei Royal Institution, produced 
wonderful lectures, replete with 


irer of 
business 


wealth v Jr- ward Ditcher Price, a * Ip of tbe General s s privileged to state more .. ; In 1904. at the age of forty-two 

SSbiirv ap r ma f^ factu , rcr . of SliS ^BuH? Hnadfee ^National Semiyth^ outMjdeti.sMff Icul- and already Professor of PhysfcS in 

' Karrv ^. ,n which business LL* nublicitv in » {ew ties for the son in establishing him- Adelaide for seventeen years, WH 

| if e v y u” t,in « d . I, R interest all his Laboratorymore P ? earned J fee great figure In ills own had ;just begun research on the 
s&Jfea .whHo stiil a schoolboy, idation ' right wlilch he certainly^ became, rays produced by radium. Agar 

HfahnS?" a L P olter eei^t in a Jaco- since its foun . . The tension led to no riasrical brag- . only four years be -became a Fel- 

IjjkjJJWjVhich he called “Parton Even more newsworthy was the ; d , d a H ccted none outside rite low of the Royal Society, and 
toeSLriS lts owner the Bloltsber^ Tiyst of June 1/. jw, in. f but Me(ils to have been a moved to a chair « Leeds. WL, 

°? .curifeis sight- which Price and professor Joad , in cro *s^ v h ic h WL catried with filial having taken degrees^ at Adelaide 
lo wH',; t ^ ? P !re ' 1 him immediately the presence of fmry rtwo Phota many years. We see a and Cambridge begau research nt 

? M^ec-act play founded graphers, seventy-threo newspaper J ict ' rt 0 ( very successful family the Cavendish almost simul- 
1 !tt£:S rl f IIC£ andfaund an men and a .film «fet. \> n P™7, & fee top of ; Victorian raoeiy, who taneously. with i the j (by 


^at«u;.Zr" n ? ncea « d an men and a riun ua 4 i, -r- -v- ^ fe a top ot Victorian society, w»o lanequsiy. wun ™ .wunn 

society to perform aid of fpliwtd with ojit. question- the ethi- von Laue in 1912) of the djffruc- 

-«'irrl 5| - rbe beginning of A lifelong (who was. a film fW ia voung cal code of tliat society, suppress, tion of X T rays : by . crystitis. - Ho 

psychical phanomena. a white goat into.afewdsofeeyouig , { 0WQ . f CE .j,ngS p and;.dolfig exposed new phenomena and deve : 

1 : manhood lit? devoted man ®“ fimSawi ,!^re than fefer Ality 'far- .Others. . jopod fee. ' theory; demonstrating 

f *: time, to fe^ ^twdy of Mountailis.; Jhe ma^c, ioi" 1 ** - ; • ..... 


ill at, contrary to his father's belief, 
X-rays appeared to bo waves and 
not particles (although later quan- 
tum mechanics mode the distinc- 
tion Jess important). He reax- 
pressed tho theory simply and gra- 
phically using wliat promises to be 
known down tho ages as Bragg's 
Law (7v =2d sin 0), the expression 
which is . for waves what Pytha- 
goras’ Theorem is for geometry. 

The Braggs were jointly awar- 
ded the Nohel Prize for Physics in 
1915, WL hearing tlie news in 
France; where, after his enlistment 
in August, 1914, he had been sent 
in order to apply his knowledge of 
physics to locating the enemy guns 
by sound. After this joint award, 
his persona became inextricably 
linked with that of his father tind 
only a dramatic action by WH 
could have relieved the strain, 
about which the son was uii will- 
ing to compjain and of widen the 
father vyas 'unconscious, . 

- W. H. Bragg was deeply religious 
in a non -denominational way and 
was disappointed that -• the 
churchtncu could not adapt them* 
selves to accept the findings of 
science. He tried to persuade them. 
Almost. accidentally, tn a broadcast 
‘at the time -of the Munich • Crisis, 

• he coined tlie phrase “moral rear- 
mament ”, which was promptly 
appropriated by Frank Buchman 
for ids Oxford Group movement. 
WH believed, profoundly jn tlie 
good which- science nnd scientific 
. education could do in all human 
. activities from whining the war<tn 
improving (he products of industry, 

. lie promoted fee applications -of' 
science as well as tne conduct of 
research and was well aware that 
hie crystallography contain ed the 
embryo of the revolution in mule- 
qul&r biology far .which WL was the 
actual accoucheur. 

W. - H. and W. L. .Bragg were 

- .indeed traditionplists, . but of what 

- a marvellous tradition.- - 
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The mark of the tiger 


By Asa Briggs 


KUfiKIt HOWARD : 

Muo Tse-luiig and the Chinese 
People 

-1 12pp. Allen and Unwin. ffi.O.'j. 

WCK WILSON (Rtlilurl : 

Mao Tsc-tung in the Scutes of His* 
lory 

331pp. Cambridge Univorsiiy Press. 
C10.5Q (paperback, £3.50). 

LUCIAN W. PYF. 

Mao Tsc-tung 

Tlic Man In the Leader 

363pp. Harper and Row. £6 .95. 


stildier, teacher, uconomisi, patiinl, 
sutCMiiau untl iiiinivutor, do mu 
J u cl ir do one nil Muo iis a purl. Tims 
Htnjuiuiii Schwartz in tlic first uf 
the c-.ssays — mi Mau as a philo- 
sopher — dwells not only un military 
imagery (singing ranks mui-cliiuR 
onwards with flag's flying) but on 
the shared experience of the 
march. " Lender nnd k-d tire 
bound together by the epic drtniui 
in which both are involved. They 
share all the toils and austerities 
uf rbe march ns well us its 
triumphs and sorrows". Mr 
Schwartz wonders whether this 
pnetic vision will endure. His atti- 
tude towards "the people" (which 
he rightly points out is a term with 
ancient roots in China) is very 
different from Mr Howard’s. 

Stuart Sell ram's essay on Mro as 
a Marxist is far more interesting — 


. , . and controversial — than Mr 

It Is now nvo years since the death Schwartz’s, and it tackles some of 
of Mno ise-timg. Much Inis hap- the ambiguities fit Man’s thought 
peited In China since, then, and f iir more critically thou Mr Howard, 
rumours cinorgc froui time to time who is less concerned with ideas 
that his infajiibihiy, though not his than with policies. Starting with 
reputation, is in doubt. It ccr- the idea of “ the people ”, Mao went 
lahily seems for longer thnn twelve on to elaborate the idea of “ the 
years ego that Lin Pino was using masses”. In his own lifetime, 
i °. s „P f ? rtI ' a,t frighten away therefore, he compressed more thnn 
spirits just as pictures of the an- a century of European social 
denr hera Chung K’uei had been thought. Mr Schrnm’s choice of 
used in the past. quotations from Mao on ** the 


- --- i|uvkniivnn it uni rautj uu me 

The Great Ifolmsman himself, masses”, “the mass line" and “the 
as Lin Pino then called Mao, mral masses” is alwuys apt, and 
was n master of propaganda, such quotations are always more 
but not its prisoner. In a t-firnnilmir than 
memorable phrase, which he used 


»».iuu<iiuu: ±>ui ojsu, iviiiui iie usea mi; iwiitcpiiuu or Class, 

xn a letter to his wife, Chlang Much the most remarkable is his 

r It ncr CipJiAM hlwiHA .. a.! ... . /BpAfillivA r\t Till, A -IAJ 3 J 


revealing than Mao’s attempts to 
analyse the conception of “class". 

ir.i.L ’ i t _ ■ _ i.i 


Cli’iog, " when there is no tiger in 
Hie mountains, rite monkey be- 
comes king". He had no doubt, 
however, that "the something of 
tflio tiger In him” was “tho main 
thing” and that “the something of 
the monkey " was ” secondary He 
had long perspectives, too. As he 
once remarked to Edgar Snow, per- 
haps in a thousand years’ time all 
twentieth-century revolutions, in- 
cluding the ideas of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, may appear faintly ridiculous. 
However important leadership Is. in 
the long run * the people, and the 
people alone, are the motive force 


m tho making of world history 

Two years is not the long run, 
and there is room for almost as 
wide a range of interpretations of 
ii . m- .. there was -a .range of - policy 

o p don b open to. him in xus own life- 
• « ra0, .," ot surprisingly, Roger 
: Howard s sympathetic biography, 

. laced with poetry (nnd legend), 
ends not with a full stop, but 
with a series of question marks. 
Mao is dead, but so far as “tho 
. people ’i 3 concerned, history has 
not yet bo gun, Tho biography con- 
centrates on tho relationship be- 


directive of June 1943, also quoted 
by Mr Howard, in whicii he drew 
attention to “ hu endless spiral ’’ 
(spirals, waves, including tidal 
waves, and leaps, big and small, 
constantly recur in hTs philosophy 
of revolutionary movement): 

All correct leadership Is neces- 
sarily from rite masses, to the 
masses. This moans: take the 
ideas of the masses (scattered 
end unsystematic) and concen- 
trate them . , , then go to the 
masses and propagate and explain 
were ideas until the masses em- 
brace them as their own, hold fast 
to thorn and translate them into 
action, and test the correctness 
of these ideas in such action. 
Then once again concentrate ideas 
from the -masses, .and. once again 
i%ka them to tho masses so that 
the ideas are persevered in and 
carried through. And so on, over 
and over again in an endless 
spiral, with the ideas becoming 
more correct, more vital and 
richer each time. Such is the 
Marxlst-Lenlnist theory of know- 
ledge, or methodology. 


ever else ii did, it did mil permit 
people to respond to the famous 
Notice of May 1C— “dare to speak, 
dare lo criticize, and dare to de- 
bate Miss Piscliei sensibly picks 
out a number of other awkward ele- 
ments In Muo’s educational philo- 
sophy. “In history it is always those 
with little learning wlm overthrow 
those with much learning.” 11 The 
dividing line between revolutionary 
intellectuals and non-revolutionary 
or counter-revolutionary intellectuals 
Is whether or not they are willing to 
Integrate diem selves with the 
workers and peasants and ucmatly 
do so.” Such statements “justi- 
fied ” personal denunciation : they 
also undermined institutions which 
in die long run are ns indispensable 
to die budding of a new society as 
the slogans. One of the biggest 
changes In China since Mao seems 
to have been a return to prc-Cultiiral 
Revolution attitudes r.o the provision 
of education. 

The essays on Mao as an econo- 
mist by Christopher Howe and Ken- 
neth R. Walker, und on Mao as a 
statesman by John (Strings, are 
dear and well balanced, and bring 
out both the flexibility and the com- 
plexity of the policies Moo ad- 
vocated or Implemented at different 
rimes. The march had its retreats 
as well as its advances, and different 
inheritors of Mao’s legacy will 
doubtless disagree about which were 
the advances and which die retreats. 
This is die conclusion which 
emerges, too, from Michel Oksen- 
b erg's long essay, the longest in the 
book, on Mao as a political leader, 
which has to be supplemented by 
Jacques Guillen lav’s essay on Mao as 
a soldier and Frederic Wakeman’s 
on Mao as a patriot : 

Tlie enemy advances, we 
retreat ; 

The enemy camps, we harass ; 

The enemy tires, we attack ; 

Tlie enemy retreats, we pursue. 

Mr Qkaenbcrg’s Mno is altogether 
more mercurial than Mr Howard’s. 
He is seen as temperamentally 
attracted to any situation which was 
fluid, philosophically drown to con- 
tradiction, and (tactically preoccu- 
pied with manoeuvre, prepared to 
turn allies into victims. He would 
cool off fox- a while, ns he once put 
it, and then “ let loose ”, It was Liu 
Pieo who purportedly said of him 
that he actually “manufactured” 
splits and contradictions in order 
to divide and rule, yet more than 
thirty years before that, another 
ehtmnated Communist politician, 


iSSlFBaflJPX ^ononshfp be- Mr Schram observes the sharp run- 
J2£Lrf5 K« d J he ?' in % s 9, p®®? 10 * tura -jdth CoiiFuclus who said, 
notion of “ a more- according to the Analects, that w the 
ta&tf ttora Hm" (even as die- people may be made to foUow a 
j5SL£“ffi_ * aud P at i> 0* action, but they may uot be 

K B Sia may n0 l ? M V Ie , t0 understand it". The atti- 

vL«£ CU . lfl ln tho. hands of some of tudo in the passage quoted hogs 
V^ f 058 ? 1 ?; 11 ar *mes. indeed, farther than Mars, moreover, and 

ia 4“ P°f albl Z f " rtllor *■« L«nh' Vh"le 
8 ™ gea Mao’s life-4 lrao. The being firmly placed within a Marx- 

S-6™were°not • i st ' Leilln,st tredirion. It sets limits 

E& V?Zg*JSL£* 5 - a - nd wco^ges. tho 


smiling face whet? we mot”. Mr 
Qksenberg adds the concept of zig- 
zag motion to tho other forms of 
movement wilfli which Mao should 


he associated. Vet there were some 
very direct and unambiguous slum-' 
incuts, like tlie notorious “ political 
power grows out of the barrel nf u 
gun", or “a revolution is nut u 
iliune.' party, or writing un essay, or 
painting u picture, or doing embroi- 
dery . . . a revolution is an insur- 
rection, un act of violence, by which 
one class overthrows unoLhor " ; or 
“the suppression of enu liter- revolu- 
tionaries must always be carried out 
precisely, cauriously and in a plan- 
ned and methodical way ". We 
only have Andr6 Malrnux’s word 
for it, however, tlfat lie also said, 
“ I am alone with the masses. Wail- 
ing 

It seems unlikely, although Muo 
knew that history emails long wuir.s 
as well as long marches. His vistas 
were exceptionally long, taking in 
past mid future centuries. “ Today’s 
China is an outgrowth of historic 
China : we must not niuiiinrc his- 
tory.” None the less, “mankind is 
still in its Infancy”. “The liunuin 
race will eventually become extinct 
or change into something else, and 
by that time the earth will dis- 
appear . . , and the sun will cool." 
Meanwhile, there are changes und 
struggles. “ Successors to the revo- 
lutionary cause of the proletariat 
come forward in mass struggles and 
are tempered in tlie great storms of 
revolution. It is essentinl to test 
and judge cadres and train succes- 
sors in the Jong course of muss 
■ struggles.” 

Tho main struggles since 1976, 
however, have been struggles about 
Lhc succession, and thoy do not 
seem to have been mass strug- 
gles. To uudei'stand them means 
understanding a different kind of 
history from that associated with 
Marxist-Leninist historiography. 
Indeed, it means falling bock on 
much tlie same kind of history 
represented in one of the first 
books Mao read as a boy, Heroes 
and Great Men of the World. Tlie 
passages he marked most heavily 
were the biographies of Washing- 
ton, Napoleon, Peter the Great, 
Catherine the Great, Wellington, 
Gladstone, Rousseau, Montesquieu 
and Lincoln. 

Moo’s history cannot easily be 
written this way, however, for there 
is a paucity of direct factual evi- 
dcnca. As Lucien W. Pye puts It, 
his public life has been a sccrci 
life. Mr Pye’a psychological inter- 
pretation of Mao, frequently refer- 
red to in the Wilson volume, will 
not appeal to readers who believe 
that history at best is une petite 
science conjacturale, for di abounds 
in “may be”s mul “could bo”s 
converted into something far more 
“solid" than can bo found in nny 
of the Wilson essays, and an " ex- 


Onwards and outwards 


J*iU less by the peasants, 
- t0 . l.M f P° wer ^ the sense o8 
■SfiSJj?* 80ci * 1 » l: social tela* 
nans . they were. S.q Man infnn,l>,l 


numufactiire of slogans, which 
abound in the Mao story, slogans 
repeated time and time again until 


hlSSSS exper'ience. straa8 S| “ .**■ "In 


u - -"-V ■* agriculture, learn from Tacliai”; 

JS* Howaid shares Mao’s philo- “4° Points the way lo the endless 
ft ? s Jowor doubts about ““"par games— Fourteen great 

f‘ ,a P^t,. including the most turbu- Bt^levements, bIhIh points far atten- 
episodes m the Cultural Reuolit- “ on * eleven weaknesses, four steps, 
» n * ^ as a i J0 . ut the future, 5? n , ma J°r relationships, ono liun- 
n?i£ W ^J..l?K..?*® ,npl V th S n rome tifwers, sixty points, '' the 

• ? contributors to the . interest- fw»nty-thrbe point directive; and so ' 

ing symposium of the Bulletin of ’ an. There is a Pelmarilst element ill 
Atomic Scientists in the United llie Propaganda: the spiral Involves 
■ States, China after the Cultural Re. eavesdropping at one mul D f the 
volution, published in 1969. He is Process and megaphones at the 
also happy with Mao’s imagery of other. 

- ' ? Tills point h not among those 


By Roger Anstey 

II. L. WE8SELING (Editor) : ~ 

Expansion and Reaction 
Essays on European Expansion and 
Reactions in Asia and Africa 
2}0pp, Leiden • University. Press. 


: 1 ? DUCauan “ merely indoctrination, . 

SBfAWa.'SE.iffi 

sSMSSS : 


lL h l ! k; . ssssafflPa 

sssrjr - b -* • dlfHcu,t . ' — 

• J+L , * • •„ J 1 ?. 11 oi commqtj leaden cati in' the ' 

twelve contributors to Dlck llohg run depend . exclusively bn 
Wilson's admirable Volume also ‘slogans, 

liava something to say about Mao|st , Tlie. cultural revbhttJdn was so' 
Imagery, although tho Individual- dominated ’ ■ iSotenKaSe- of 
essays, which cover Mao ;a 8 philo- .which wore cdpoblc « beSrik Qulte 
sop Jilt, Marxist, -political leader, dlffereiit interprerarioas— tljat ; wh’at> 


The more slngle-mlqded prota- 
gonista of Stirfles have, long 

dismissed the, “Expansion of 
Europe” as mere Colonial History 
with a face-lift. Probably the work 
of Braudel and Wallerstein has con- 
tributed powerfully to the emer- 

e :e of jeiia rigid views and. 
milieu, end. Reaction, la • a 
aue attempt, to re-examine the 
wudity of the .Expansion , of 
Europe approach. It is wholly 
appropriate that the examination 
should - be undpr the • auspices, of 
the very active Leiden Centre for, 
Hlstont of European Expan- 
Sioh. The- book, in En^ish, is made 
U p .j ■ P a . pei 3 delivered at seminars 
hBld at; the Centre. 

: E. Zilroher ai'gues that in China, 
where, there was only vory limited 
Western political penetration, the 
effect , of Western expansion was' so 

; SA sut .-ffijgajp.. 

man, the direct, effect of fie gov- 

Mp BridsH was 

restricted -because' of the limited 
historical .slgnificapce : of Ttjie state 

:■ ’ 8S ih :chiflH * *e com- 

in^ Of (he Europeans' brought an 

PV^l catal^tic eEfect, ;I. sSf^ 


writing on Dutch expansion in In- 
donesia, is concerned to stress its 
complex character, stemming from 
such central dilemmas as that be- 
tween trusteeship and political und 
economic domination. 

Africa is the subject of three 
contributions. Ronald Robinson in 
relation to British expansion in 
West Africa takes farther his 
thesis on collaboration and urgucs 
that its essentia] character was tlie 
extension of pre-colonial systems 
of collaboration into tile interior, 
necessity being elevated to principle 
in Indirect Rule. Henri Brun- 
scnwig’s contribution represents, he 
warns us, only a provisional report 
on research nnd is of a more 
detailed order, dealing with the 
agents and intermediaries In the 
process of French expansion in 
Black. Africa in the period 1880- 
1914— the white personnel, the 
African police and African inter- 
preters. J L. Midge in his paper on 
rrenen action and indigenous reac- 
tions in the- Maghrib in the same 
period is concerned to show the 
manifold ambiguities of French 
policy — between assimilation and 
the conservation of tradition : be- 
tween the offor of culture mid 
refusal of citizenship 5 and un 
ambivaieut view of Islam. The 
result of such contradictions and of 
pusillanimity was to leave effective 
power to ■ local prdponddrants, 
a ” d additional chiefs. In a 
somewhat, different category is 
Fernand Braudel’s valuable refleC- 

i o' 1 Expansion of 
Eqrepe and S. N. Eisenstadt’s con- 
earn w«h expansion not . in the 
: JjJJJ. . D f i ! Individual expanding 

. ' Il1 'ipuWliliod symposia the editor, 


phmation " of Maa\ „ 
terms of the formaiii.? e ' S « ,a,,, » is 
his childhood of un ” 

1 ude towards hi s moZr rf 1 '' 11 '' 
sketchy the evidence ,I e m,, '« 
coherent the explanation n,v,t 
. Yet there is m U cli ■ 

J" Mr ^ye’s book, not ltJ ' 
the confessed monfcev 
t'ger elements in nL“" ,h « 
u l». and some of i) ie 
quotations reinforce priuu 
hy the Wilson essay "S 
are modest enough t 0 snb-t tie £■ 
volume “a preliminary ^ 
mem ”. I like Mao's remark R 
1 iinaka, * Truly good frienHc 
1'iiide only by a «« 

Margtiret Mead’s character sketch ( 
Monkey m Chinese thought (JS 
nn reference to Mao): “Mo, ike?, 
of supernatural origin, yei h' 
chat-actor is quite humanly aatiJ 
sive and assertive. . . . Monkc? h,. 
an insatiable desire for prestige 3 
power.” The latter comment mS 
to put tiger in his place. Anothu 
featuro of Mr Pye’s book is ih" 
he draws heavily on the earlier tod 
longer works of tho Wilson u ». 
ists, all of whom have devoted ooit 
of their academic lives to Chineie 
studies. Thus, he extends Mr 
Okscuberg s analysis in hi s Wllwn 

neemr n«p fin nn Jl ftl 


. — jv.„ ... iTu»n 

essay by quoting an earlier Oksciv 
berg essay in which ho pointed out 
that Mao's sense of Chinese— aod 
other contradictions— was etcov- 
lwnied by an effort to try to ream- 
vile some of tho most difficult 
conflicts of the modern ago — he- 
lwocn egaUtarianism and industrial- 
ism, for instance, between freedom 
nnd bureaucracy and between par- 
ticipation and order. 

It Is for reasons of this kind that 
Mao and the Chinese revolution 
cannot be left entirely to histo- 
rians who have devoted the vduk 
of their lives to Chinese studfo. 
Tlie nppeal of tlie man and tit 
movement to peoplo outside Chiu 
with little knowledge of the cow 
try already has a strange and on 
pi ex historiography of its on 
Meanwhile what happens in Chiu 
after Mao is bound to have woiU- 
wide repercussions. One tray d 
drawing a necessary contrast bt- 
twoen China today and In the put 
is to recall that Mao himself, kV 
wns fifteen years old when de 
Empress Dowager diod in 
only heard of die event two yw* 
Inter, That wns a long two yeaj. 
und the Empress clearly had noth- 
ing to say oven to China. Mao, u 
Mr Wilson points out; “was t« 
first Chinese to sponk to the res* 
of tlie worid in plain, Wunt ns- 
giiogo about issues that concern 
of us". And somo si range fo»lp 
fellow-U-avcUevs joined him duns* 
lhc last stages of his morel/. 


unless he is to content 
tvitii a few words dashed off won 
breakfast, must work bora » 
emphasize, or even discover 
ties. In this case H. L. W«gg 
has been conspicuously s “f ce . s fl“; 
One may wish to query his ( 
tlon of “ the development «[•?£ 
the world of more or hgjJ n ^ 
systems of production, wcieiy 
values " os accepted truth' , hat 
has written a most pcrcepb W . 
genuinely unifying JM#** 
friii if uliy considering juen 9 ^ 
tlons ns the validity of the W 3 
sion and Reaction" approach _ 
modification of the simple 
slou of Europe”. MfJS- 
should be read both as j u ^ UB j 
tion to the study of { p vnj0S jea 
concept of European 
and for its stimulating . in 


an excellent first S “ 1VU c rr,m3it- 
intended as a battery « w 
live Studies in Overseas 
he luunclied by the Leiden w ^ 
Subsequent volumes Cote® 1 ! 
Companies and Trade, the . j 

City, the Theory and Pgi ^ 

Imperialism, and RBC1S 
Colonialism. 


scries of .studies r e mer. h 

Yale’s Economic . 1 “aim* 

traces the development o t ^ 

from on agrlculreral scttle^^jj 
an Industrial state and Hg sir ix- 
the diamatic ft?"® wikulanJi* 


the dfAmatic changes i i« 7 |_ n 

kure ot its ^onojw tf 

the period after 1900‘ " jail's 

development : economists, fl |n 
postwar groweh is given W . - 
a statistical .appendix. . , ■ 
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Lord Falkland’s brother 


By Douglas Bush 


ir RUNIC A MELANY (Edllon : crazed liuailh " and he will 

JL Poems of Patrick Cary He V®*^ 1 . Hvti f e 10 w* m get 

The Focms Critical small uiimnty from tlic Grcu 

With B'ogniplucdl mid uriucui estate : in desperation lie sail 

Inrroductioii but fur “ GmIS law ” n 

12SPP- . Clarendon I ics-,. x 01 suicide, he would be tempted. 
ilniveiSlty less. _ Bill now tin honan rn rk» 


added bin-ill' 11 lit guilt fm ,1 nogli.-c- t-.i.-iiii-f.mr tin*. |«< 1 iii > ! 1 li-- 1 i-n ■ i ti ■ ■ ltinti.ui l'i ilte ,\it,'lictiu ckiiMcii 

ted .viiuihfiil vii w, bud liecmnc u iluilk.iiiiiiit aiu -.ecul 11 tliuti'i'ii »-■ I'-i.ill 1 lit* t.i'-v nl IJiume. 

lie 1 ted jet ini- nnvice m Duit.ii. Aftei relijjimis Tlie idllvi gnmp tie- edi- 'I'liv secuUir C.uv, like >»|Liei pnet 
m vet at moiiitih, however, the leui- im as'.iKi.iles with his brief imviti.ili' (l f ,} iL . -.eents i«i i»e iiimlhi 

men proved too severe tm Ins at in lf>. r ,0. the for met i.iili ilm'^iieitu iaime from ahii- 

crazeit Health and he withdrew, the eiiMiiiiK periml of happy Cn »m we 11 to .sixteen ani.ili»i 

rte liegged Hyde to try hi get him a d ',111 in his sister’s 1-'nglish hniiie, h-rics. The tirhune luvtf is in 

.smalt uiiiuiily from the Great jew that is. from late IfilMt in [''eliiuaiv liveiouiie liv favour mauled 1 


iirjn iivis.il i"ii, I- fiU" 3 * *hji ih».* 

.un lie Jei'tii mu «l .lunsiin’s ami 
t .irew’s luiiritrv hovse imeiiis 
S ,u ut slimy, linking the svuiIji 
piie hi-, with’ LH'.-ciiii'.' iiini Suckling, 
I ill in the reli"if»iis ones “ things 


The secular C.uy, like nlhei puisis. >nil uuv.iii thv ol Herbert, ii nm 
of tile age, seems i«i lie iiinilhei even uf VaiiMhdU, timugli uf vuiuse 
111 . hi. liie pneius 1 dime Ironi ahn-.e he never linn: lies any tlie luiii 
■if Cnuiiwell to sixieen am .1 lory m their very best . lhc pre-.ent 
lviics. The urbane lover is mu edit nr, in her twelve paqcs nt m- 
liveicuiiie liv favour grained nr lital iipprai-uil, avowedly stands 


»■ — -vfc-vii \iw|*lii ■■ 111 liii: 

if Patrick Cary (1623/24-1657) hud 1650 he stayed in Hampshire with 

r 1 - diary the varied scenes and his l'rottsiaiit sister Victoria, the 
ifi«itudes of his short life would wife pf Sir Wilbiam Uvcdule. a d-is- 

V2UWbi i/x 1 1 US m chi'fl rmirtini* ■ uc n aivl vlif 


Weber’s Lucius Cary, Second Lord Artfthtai 1 . 
Sand (New York. 1940). 

Patrick, the tenth child of the tlle , irst 
first Lord Falkland, was horn 111 in Ire!ail 
i.z land, where for some years his ellLly Slll 
aufortiuiate rathm' was Lord explained 
Diputy. In 1626, in London, the his nlwai 
devout and learned Lady Falkland n ru , ltl tli 
fulfilled a cherished desire by c i:il iruv 
formally embracing the Roman died ir 
Citholic faith; she might be called children. 


estHte ; in des|ieration lie said tli.it, ir,^2. when (.’ary eiitL-rud LuiculuV dvuivd. He tlic-rishes his freedom heiweeii Saint shnry’s sum l*i L ines 

bat fur ” GodS law" agiiiilst Inn. An Octave ” implies that lie ;m,| iiuleiienclence : "I sliiill love c.xcesMve entluibuisrn and Knit 

suicide, he ivuuld be tempted. wrote "fur n iirivalv aiidieiicv vein, whilst Y'aie kind ;/ When Y'ai’e WcIkt’s blend of ** cuii pruis-i 

But now lie began tn rise from only", lie does not appear in must nm. fm-Miki! you.” How much hug- and stiiclures rm a tuu deriv.iuve 
such depths. In the auiiiiun of nmderii antliologic.s, Mich u% die |jsh poetry L’ ary had read we run- fluency. Her position is well taken. 

1650 he stayed in Hampshire with bxi«nl Itunk of Seventeenth t'en- not tell. Some uf his motifs re- though one may think her view' «ii 

liis l’rotestant sister Victoria, the turo Verse. mind us uf utlier writeit. We think, the religious poems a bit over- 

wife of Sir Wilbiam Uvcdule. a d-lv n ,„i r i, ur m ;u|, r of l "uw ley’s “The Chronicle" when gene rn us. Wliut biiintsbury ''‘die it 

tiuguislicd courtier; as a girl she . VL ! n id ud ns mo s we read Cary's _ catalogue n f his " clear healthy com mon-sense s-h-t 

had heen a maid of imnnur und ”. 01 , ; . !!f j, ,? J ,w h.vei, .ill or mainly actual young sees. 111 both kinds u f poems, as 

acted in court theatricals. During rw!« iinL women (uniong them, apparently, his “tuiys twist charuct eristic -mil 

1650*53 Cary adapted himself to a snu/ai *' u " r * wifL * : “ Susan's head is full il.sii.lclivc trail ". 

now way nf life: he became un 1 SiiiLlo 1 ' th- ftf ruules”:. Hut uf emu so the con* Modi of the wise is pleasant 

Anglican, spent a your ut Lincoln’s ,L’ b . t . ’ WdIl vuiitimis uf courrlv fidilamrv were reading, and a little is mure than 

Inn, married Susan Uvedale, u Lsw. ddU?' ti fiw senses’ ^'nnumi 1 prupeiiy > and Cary s fancy r j IU i, vet il may he u question 


lure I’ltsi 1 . 

One religions poem, rliur mighr 


made a distinctive addition to mgu.sl.ed courtier; us a girl she lu Ve g.inJd admission, is J vt read Cary's . catalogue of h.s 

Srieturc of his troubled century, had bcon u maid ot hnnour and ' whilst l l,ehe d riie necke o' th' numly actual young 

next best thing is the fiftv-fnur acred 111 court theatricals. During nol -” t^h ri. bus Romans 1 20 as women (uniong them, apparently, his 

Th L ^raohv In this volume: it 1650*53 Cary adapted hi m.se if to a • J'Ju. fuiure wife: 41 Susan's head is full 

pi ?LX ?l.e anileTdix ili Kui t new way nf life: he became an “ . 1 m . . ,l, . fh.- «*f rattles “h Hat uf emuse the emi* 

superswies pi Anglican, spent a year ut Lincoln's j 11 'cL kl 1 '* 'm... vemiuiis uf courrlv fidilamrv were 

f L ‘ Inn. married Susan Uved,le. a tee. «nj e .w-n, Olllllll0ll .petty and Cary’s fancy 


— L n4 , uirt-im nf Milinn 1 '- “ nrim , me poets own experience .11111 no- 

though a great deal 6 was The disappearance and He theuhuikal temper. He is not co.i- 
. ,i hll /hr inmri huxh?iifi nnd recovery of Cury’s poems, and the cerneil with dngmsis or s.atr.imciiis, 
L WI J ■ n llJ&r> husband and ; j cnc if ; cat i on 0 f t helr author, make t \ l(i virgin nr the saints, but with 

the rrtvy council. a jj |t ] U g s e [iue .l to tlic ups und Christ, sin, and salvutinti ; in 

The convert, with tluee young downs of his life- Persuaded by jJiorl, the pncilis are “ t'lirisiiaii 
children and funds cuL off, was in Lucy Tomkins, Victoria’s slew- m iier tlnm Catholic ", Thai fact 
dire straits until the father took daughter, Cary copied his “Trivlall — j|„ng with practical necessities— 
them back to Ireland. He died in Railudcs” and “Divine Poems’* in i K .| lJS t„ explain Cary’s shifl from 
K)i The four older .sisters .scum a notebook, dated ut Lucy’s estate, 

become Ronton Catii nlics (and even- “ Warneford 1651", dedicated in , 

tually Benedictine nuns at Cam- her in the opening “Octave .raid I U p rS , 0/~kTVl Alt 

bral). Patrick and his younger signed “J. Pair: Corey ’. In 1771 Xl^ 

brotlior Henry had been consigned the notebook was owned by a fc/ 

to their brother, the famous Lord Nottinghamshire clergyman, who • "j . " ■ ■ ■ " j — 1 . 11 1 

Falkland, at Great Tew in Oxford- had nine poems printed, as by an ^ 

shire, a refuge to which the peuni- unknown “ one Corey gy Kenneth MwOgUe 

less mother was compelled to send Four decades later the notebook 

her daughters also. Patrick, aged reached the hands of Walter Scott, ^ i i 

eleven or so, could perhaps absorb who gave it an article in the Edtn- nP „. . 

wme profit from die notable burgh Annual Register for 18 10 Mini AM M. RElic - 

writers and talkers who frequented Scott called attention to the coat of Tlic Golden Lands of Thomas 

hi? brother's bouse. The two boys, arms and its motto on the title Mgbbes 

with sisterly encouragement, page of the “ Divine Poems ”, bur, Detroit- Wayne State Uni* 

wanted to become Catholics, but when he published all the verse us ’ .£?' n..,« tie gq 

oppodtlon from Lord Falkland and Trivial Poems ami Triolets (1819), ' • ’ ’’ - 

their tutor, WJ-Uiom ChHlingworth he had found nothing definite ubout 


kv 1 1 b ■ 1 iiiui y uiuiiuLii, nmi ifciu-M - — — : - , . , 

the ptieK's civvii oxpuriciiLe mul un- Tliis mll-cn II hopppns to bo IiiIIuwlkI sclmlar«hi|i, exploratory veal, nml 
theu logical temper, lie is imt can- l»v another . n farewell to the Live- yenural competence, (act, ami gum! 

earned with dngmas or sair.mn.iu-i, dale limiseholil fthe one cited in judgment. With this bunk, the firat 

the Virgin ni the saints, but with Wnuffrincfci, in which (he poet calls Riven tn Cary since 1819, he finally 
God, Christ, sin, and salvutinn ; in fur heuhh.s in Sir Wi) limit ami hi*, ceases tu he 1. ril'd Falkland's Itruthec 
short , the pncitis tire “ Clirisiiaii family, down through a swarm of and he conies a real find at true Li VO 

vudicV tliun Catholic Tliui fact servants, fa miliuilv named and if mudest figure lit his own right, 

.limn* with nractical necessities — name less. This inllv niece, which even in n world crowded wiill ridt 


The geometry of politics 


hud put his Romanist phase the author. However, he had passed _ -.j-..., nliilosooher-S, Hobbes’s preoccupation with middle nf the century when it 

d him), increasingly alarmed on the problem to Robert burtees ' , . . are* narticulurly Thucydides is thus firmly integrated possible for cultivated gen Heme 


manipulations of those who were men’s opinions and judgements, tn 
rhetorically talented, hut foolish defend to tlie utmost what im 
or unprincipled. A genera |izatimi usserted though never sac absurd, 
of geumetry’s axiomatic method to have an high conceipr of liis own 
later provided Hobbes with a abilitvs & performances. . . ”, 
means for elaborating Ids ideas Th ' a most cc i e i, intet | r . E |,i s dis- 
but the initial problem of fixing ]Mltes was of collrse , that with the 
tire meaning of words reiating to ma t hemal it- ian John Wallis over 
public life and ethics, goes back 5UC |., questions as squaring the circle, 
to the Thucydides period and lus ]} r soes tilts as in pari an eu- 
1111 deistan ding at that tune of the conn tor between two crucial gen- 
connection between language and e rations in the scientific revolution, 
coniiniuial stability, ^ Hobbes belonged to that time in the 

[fohbes’s preoccupation with middle nf the century when It was 
I'll ucyd Ides Is thus firmly integrated possible for cultivated gentlemen to 


ui Kali 10 umaim, imiycu iauiiurica i D - M10 i KJnarfmliaT's endless full in vanizeo oy JUS aisrovery or geoniecry Li UHanig |ii di muse 

from one house to another to bufflu family and connections. (In 1826, -houthow the two bits fit Into entirely new endeavours. But inquiries which was soon to leave 

parent, and then transported to the in chapter 31 of Woodstock, Scott aigumg a oout w . the virtues of Dr Relic’s book do amateurs by the wayside as more 

Benedictine Prlorv in Paris. put into the mouth of tho disguised twiner. J-an we oiscov^ t depend npon her unifying idea- dilettunti. 

Charles II an iMMrfd. for wi.ut . ehe has provided Is . 


Benedictine Priory in Paris. 

The boys were enrolled in the 


The Wallls-Hobbcs battle as it 


uS vitY nn ZLrln ifiSS »»us mnrshnllod all die avollahle agef £e ,’, fa i love with geometry. The views emerge tie much loss rigid 1° ?» V" “*% seems to have 

S3 « E-ngiw. ,s rssss. " And” "E SL35M-? “ u,ey ” ra S™ ^“SSSlUF^a^ 

SSiBML I:;.,! ,1. is her account o ( SSTf Stt’K* V SS 

Cary met John Evelyn, who Sy mentim^d— Drayton, Jo.ison, scientist of maturity and old age. Hobbes the old man. the notoriously interesting reason, howover, is to 

“Scnbed him as “a pretty witty Walter Montagu, Sir Kenelm Digby, Miriam Reik in The Golden Lead* pugnacious exponent of methemati- bo found in Wallis’s remark that 

priest" (the last word an si T 0 bie Mattnew, William Lent- of Thomas Hobbes employs this cal error bent on taking on the best Hobbes wrote “ as though men coilIu 

w-or of course) and In December . .. «_ william Temple, and scheme, so evidently on offer in m en of his time. Much earlier in his not understand religion If they did 

low Cary dlnea at the College with rj n ’ i, v Osborne. the case of Hobbes, and argues for life, Hobbes Jiad (in a latter Dr not understand Mathematics’- And 

Richard Crashaw. But the deatii of rpn * Saiutsburv re-edited the fundamental continuity of Hob- R e ik puts into an appendix) given he went on to remark; 

Pope Urban and the forced exilu “ e ° rs ® t _e t i IB « oem s in tho ' bes’s work. She argues that Hobbes some advice to Willi am Cavendish. Hence it seemed necessanr that 
h t,ie „ Barberinis ended Cury’s Scott s » his Minor Poets took from Tliucydides the problem the riilrd Eerl of Devonshire: "It some mathematician should show 

nappy hfe in Rome and mere sur- v °r period (19061. which dominated his intellectual a Man could value Wmsedf moder- him . . how litLle he uudei^iands 

nval became a problem. He re- d and sometimes life. Thucydidean history is con- n teW, & at the rate tii at other Men the Madiematics from which he 

turned in 1650 to Paris and soon |J luoerseded by earned with the way ln which rlieto- lmid him current. ... I think it takes his courage ; nor should wa 

moved to Brussels, where, wrote his "the ric, the art of thinking prudently wera not possible for tiiht Mau be deterred from doing this by 

fhter Anne, “he lives only upon th i„, ia ° hAinorarih manuscript in about matters of state, came to .be either out of Passion or ln Passion his arrogance which, we know will 

, Bopes", The words are from her W u ®c Jff 1 ™ • To much corrupted to serving destructive to be offensive » But nx sometimes cast up poisonous filth against 

? P i Pe ^ Edward Hyde, a dose Abbotsford H y * . ation are special Interests. Hobbes was con- happens with philosophers, he was 1TS ' 

Mend of the second Lord Falkland c 1 nn pnri ixes wlilchd 1 sc us s vinced, she argues, that if men; „ ot impeccable in followina his own The Golden tends of Thomas 

ambassador at Madrid. Carv added two appenmxes w understood batter, di e- fundamental advice. Robert Hooke met him when 7/o fetes, does ndt pretend to, be tftd 

hlmBelf sent Hyde a long ^ry’suse of |^&® a ? n, ^ Q S /of concepts of govflrmpSnr, tfiey he was seventy-five years old. and. defiijitive.Mogradiy we hepafully 

”^° unt of his past life and t^M D (?iere woW graip -thp nature (if their reported; I found and faait Bf^^ JWn Hobbericui eciite^- 


«« difficulties. P Whll'a Hyde -cuier grte » exl*.u g tunes (here 
doing all he could to find mainly English). 

LP°* for him, Cary, feeling an Of Cary’s thirty-seven poems 


ncedj she argues, that if men; not impeccable in following his own The Golden Lands of Thomas 
iderstood better, die fundamental advice. Robert Hooke met him when Hobbes, does nOt pretend to , be did 
iicepts of govarmpenr, they he was seventy-five venrs old, and. defujitive. biograpliy we hopefully 

wo'uld araiu' ; thfi : nature of their reported: “I found him to lard and await as the two Hob be ri on rente a-* 

civic obligation's more clearly and seale every asseveration ’ Witii a , at-iea approach, but it will do well 

would be lass susceptible to the round othe, to undervalue ail other enough to-be going- on with. ^ 
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By Nicholas PhiHipson 


The National Gallery of Scotland 
lias opened its new exhibition hall 
with an exhibition of iintsianding in- 
terest which reaches into some im- 
porta nt corners of Scottish cultural 
history as well as developing an im- 
portant theme in the history of 
British art. " The Discovery of Scot- 
land " shows how English ami Scot- 
tish artists in ihe eighteenth and 
niiiutounlh centuries viewed the 
scenery of the conn try during a 
period of intensive social, economic 
and cultural change while it was 
becoming one of life main sources of 
rommiiic inspiration to Western 
society at -large. At one level _ it is 
an exhibition about changing ideas 
of landscape. At another, it touches 
on one of the most complex and 
interesting themes in Scottish cul- 
uiial history: how Scottish mtisLs 
held in balance their sense that their 
country was both rude and refined, 
a civilized country which had man- 
aged to turn its back on the very 
signs of primitivism which foreign- 
ers found so appealing. 

This is a large exhibition and, 
Interestingly, there are not many 
pictures which are good enough to 
stand on their own. It is James Hol- 
loway and Lindsay Grrington’s 
catalogue which brings the exhibi- 
tion to life. They have constructed 
a framework for analysing changing 
Altitudes to Scottish landscape that 
is practical und sophisticated and 
likely to dominate discussion of the 
Subject for a long lime to come. 
Their choice of pictures is discrim- 
inating and instructive. Their 
scholarly and suggestive commen- 
tary is an original and important 
contribution to Scottish cultural his- 
tory which deserves to be widely 
read. And it will be enjoyed all the 
more because its authors, unlike so 
many Scottish' historians, ' have not 
been pursued by patriotic furies. . 
Their story goes like this. 

The discovery of Scottish scenery 
began in ' the second half erf the 
eighteenth century. Hitherto, when 
painters hud represented Scottish 
. scenery, they had simply made 
accurate drawings of towns, houses 
and estates and had ignored the 
natural landscape of hills and rivers 
» beloved of later painters. Now, 
against die background of a growing 
interest in landscape gardening, 

' typography, antiquities, legend and, 

■ interestingly, theatre, a small group 
of English and Scottish artists such 
as Paul Saudtoy, Alexander Kunci- 
man, Robert Adam, Jacob More, and 
John Clerk began to explore 
. - Scotland's scenery in a number of 
different ways. By the turn of the 
century tho idea of Scottish land- 
scape had begun to crystallize 
around a series of specific 
picturesque images like the spec- 1 
tabular waterfalls on die- Clyde, 
the Esk wttey, ftoslin Chapel * B nd 
= we = supposed ■. locations of the 
arcadian worlds of Allan Ramsay's' 
Gentle Shepherd and Ossian's 


1 poems. At the same rime, Tinner 
and Hie prolific Nnsinydi family hi cl 
developed a paradigmatic view of 
the picturesque Scottish landscape 
on which English and Scottish mste 
was rn feed for the next general inn, 

Walter Scott transformed the per- 
ception of Scottish landscape. His 
descriptions of Border and Highland 
scenery, .particularly as they were 
interpreted by Turner in his influ- 
ential illustrations to Scott's Poeti- 
cal Works, his inexhaustible capa- 
city for investing otherwise 
commonplace natural .scenery with 
legendary and historical associa- 
tions, captured the imagination of 
Scottish and English _ painters, 
widening public interest in Scottish 
scenery and drawing it westwards 
to the desolate and hitherto forbid- 
ding Highlands. The Ltitfu of tlic 
Lake, set on Ellen's enchained isle 
in Loch Katrine, presented an image 
of the Highlands as a resort for 
those in search of repose and an 
escape from the turmoil of ordinary 
life. This world, made accessible by 
the railways and invested with 
romantic associations by Scott, gen- 
erated a new class of tourists led 
by die Queen herself. Indeed, one 
of the glories of the exhibition is 
a memorable record by Carl Haage 
of one of die Queen’s large and 
aristocratic Highland expeditionary 
forces, waist-deep In water, fording 
the Poll Tarff with impressive 
solemnity. This world, which is bril- 
liantly discussed by Dr Errington, 
was that which Landseer and the 
remarkable Horatio McCulloch 
f “ the Scottish Constable ”) made 
their own in u series of vast can- 
vases. It was they who presented 
Scotland as a Laird of Mountain 
and Flood, a land which was fit 
for tourists and expatriates. 

This canonical image of romantic 
Scotland, developed, it seems, in 
rhe studios of Edinburgh painters, 
survived into the twentieth century 
and is still powerfully alive today. 
But its intellectual emptiness was 
bound . to breed a reaction among 
thoughtful mid Inquiring painters. 
That reaction, Dr Errington points 
out, was also associated with Scott. 
It was Ruskln who showed that 
Scott's descriptions of landscape 
rested os much on meticulous des- 
criptions of foregrounds as on their 
invocation of distant and heroic 
background images. First Millais, 
then William Dyce and other mnra 
sentimentally-minded Scottish Pre- 
Raphaelites began to use Scottish 
scenery unheroically, without pre- 
cise topographical points of refer- 
ence as foregrounds for portraits 
or allegories ; Millais's remarkable 
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" Salmon Fishers on the Tweed ”, after Louis Naghe (1806-1885): this hand-coloured lithographic proof tiiiih 
marginal pencil drawings, not reproduced here) is included in the exhibition discussed on i/iij pu«. 


most interesting examples of this 
genre. 

But It was left to Glasgow painters 
to produce the most complete reac- 
tion to existing conceptions of Scot- 
tish scenery. Turning away from 
Scott at)d Scotland to Lepage and 
France, they turned, as it were, 
from landscape to the land, from 
the world of the tourist and gentle- 
man to that of ordinary peasant 
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life and ordinary, unspecific scen- 
ery. It was a world which might be 
recognizable to Scotsmen but was 
of little interest to the world at 
large. By the turn of rhe century, 
Dr Errington argues, Scottish land- 
scape no longer attracted the foreign 
painter : for better or for worse it 
was left to Scottish painters to 
fashion a world of passages intimes 
which would only command the 
attention of the foreigner as pure 
painting, not ns representations of 
a mythic world that had become 
part of Western culture itself, 

In many ways, the first section of 
the exhibition, organized by James 
Holloway, is the most interesting. 
He is able to show that although the 
discovery of Scotlund was first 
undertaken by a handful of 
painters, they were men of consider- 
able enterprise nnd ability. Some, 
like Jacob More, presented Scottish 
landscape In the grand manner, as 
something which was sublime in 
Itself and capable of attracting the 
sort of discerning and thoughtful 
tourist who stands in the fore- 
ground of his painting of Cora 
Linn. Mora often, however, these 
pioneers set out to present Scotland 
as a civil society set in a pic- 
turesque landscape, populated by 
ordinary people who were engaged 
in the ordinary business of fife 
and lived in a countryside which 
was being improved by modern- 
minded landowners. Sometimes they 
thought of Scotland in more com- 
plex terms as .a country whose 
otherwise barren; and unremarkable 
landscape was made Interesting by 
its legendary associations with The 
Gentle Shepherd and .Ossian or with 
a gothic past which was embodied 
in castles and ruins with specific 
historical associations. 

It is clear that by the, turn of the 
century a canonical view of Scottish 
landscape had emerged in the en- 
gravings of Paul Sandby and later 
in the work of tihe Nasmyths. Mr 
Holloway devotes a great deal of 
aueintian to Sandby, whose brilliant 
sketches of scenes from Scottish life 
were made while he wps working 
for the army as a surveyor after’the 
Forty-Five. There can be no doubt 
that until Turner's day Sandby’s 
engravings (and, one -might add, 
Thomas Rowlandson’s scurrilous 
and superb satire Oft Boswell and 
Johnsons, Highland jaunt. The 
Picturesque Beauties . of Boswell 
Display'd) formed the most impo'rt- 
anp stock of visual ’images of Scot- 
. land accessible to Englishmen. But 
It is also dter '.that Scotland had 
cohia within an ace of producing a 
distinctive image of landscape that. 
.cquld be conceived in. purely visual 

,..Wd painterly terms Without refer- 
ence to literary, historical ,or’: 
legendary points of reference. 
Alexander Runciman :and. Robert 
Adcm come oyer : as key . figures ; in % 

' riliV *M h 8f.a Pity ' 

thw they have, not been , considered 

; syst^atiaaliy and at ^reacar length. 

• rimes to tWr Career* 


landscape palmers but each allowed 
himself to be diverted to other 
paths. Neither had disciples and no 
one else seemed able or willing to 
attempt the difficult task of releas- 
ing Scottish landscape from the 
bondage in which literary, historical 
and social ideas were placing it. 
Perhaps things would have been 
different without Scott and Turner. 
Scott’s extraordinary ability to make 
landscape resonant with history jnd 
Turner’s remarkable fertility in 
developing visual interpretations of 
Scott’s world created a situation in 
which it was increasingly difficult 
for Scotsmen or Englishmen to 
avoid seeing Scotland through their 
eyes. Inventive English visitors like 
Word and Ibbetsnn might show skill 
and sophistication in exploiting the 
literary and visual information on 
which the painter’s concept Inn of 
Scotland depended. But Scottish 
painters, constrained by the con- 
servative tastes of their patrons, 

lacking the intellectual or visual 
sophistication oF Runciman und 
Adam, found thomselves trapped 
into subordinating the visual 
demands of natural landscape to the 
ideological need to present Scot- 
land as a world of history mid 
romance which was gratifying to 
Scotsmen and was a source of 
admiration to the world nt large. 

It is this Insistence that Scot- 
land was a civilized country with 
an ancient history that seems to 
be bite hallmark of Scottish exer- 
cises in landscape painting. And 


Illusory about the experience rf 
Scottish scenery as it uai r«- 
dered available by modern trawl 
Every effort was made to praridt 
the visitor with a rapid successic-a 
nf scenic alterations which on 
before his eyes while he set ia 
stationary comfort In the thtaut 
of his coach or railway catnap, 
regarding an unrolling series u 
-vistas that did not include, nt 
scenic addition,' his modeti. 
everyday self. 

in McCulloch’s eyes, it is lie 
desuluiiun of the Highlands to 
makes them fit for civilized 
ami ensures that Scotland will bt 
seen as & country which has ad* 
tinctivo and honourable purtioplo 
in ii muclern world. 

Rusk-ln und Millais are present; I 
ns men who revitalized the coiner- 


v At cotter ent times. in weir three™ 


cises in landscape painting. And 
the picturesque landscape with its 
stress on the remarkable at the 
expense of the ordinary, its love 
of castles and ruins, its arcadian 
associations and , its theatricality, 
seemed to provide an Ideal vehicle 
for that Image. However, as Dr 

, ’Errington points out, the paradox 
was that the picturesque ‘ land- 
scapes of the Nasmyths and their 
followers made Scotland look so 
much like any other country that 
they began to worry patriotically- 
minded, critics. Nothing cquld have 

* more distinctively Scottish 

■ than the desolate Highland land- 

■ f c ®Pf s which an earlier generation 
had found sq offensive and threaten- 
ing, It encouraged Turner and Land- 
seer to construct a ’romantic image 
of a Highland landscape which was 
awesome and hostile precisely 
because it was too desolate to sup- 
port civilized life. Horatio Mc- 
CuUoch,' surely the most influential 
Scottish .landscape -artist of aJE time, 
attempted to paint exactly the same 
scenes . but succeeded only .in 
trivializing them. There is nothing 
hostile or threatening about his 
landscapes, np sign . that they 
depict a. countryside mifir for 
human habitation. His Highland 
scenes, bathed in golden light, 
otten framed by picturesque fnre- 
grpunds.\ pnd : ■ populated: by . . fat, ' 
mek tftags: waiting ..to be, stalked, 
*!iL . v ?. g ar )d .are designed . to 
attract tiie tourist in search of ease 
ppts ^;® sbmebt ' A & Dr Errington 

/There ^something theatrical and 


What is interesting, however, « i v* 
speed with which Scottish W 
Raphaelitos set out to 
it mice again. Much of the inttw 
of the world of Pre-Raphaellie^ 
gory lies in its slightly eerie oegf 
tion o! Intense relaiionaWps. w< 
while painters such us J oh , n J ^ 1 
Noel Futon, Bell Scott and Ftw 
Douglas were capable of constat;- 
able technical virtuosity. I"- 
offered, in the place pi J 
semintental and vapid depictions 
qJassic scenes from Scottish 
callable only of arousing the 
of a Scottish public. 
not to sympathize with * e 
of tho Glasgow school u i wj" IJJj 
backs on the iconograi>hicai Jg- . 
of an Edinburgh-based 1 

of Seoul Bh landscape and r e? , 
the familiar world .fS 
peasant life' and everyday 

scape. 

For the Glasgow : 

to restore to Scotttsh . ( 

painting the just . 

had lost since AJewod« ^ (J 
man’s day. Their OTr ?» S. Jteifl, , 
it is represented here, « {J 
professional and depressing . ^ . 
Perhaps a larger w ^ 

selection of work by Muir ^ 

D. Y. Cameron or J?, h " ^ n i rf : 
nr a more systemaitc if 1 ^^ 
Scottish industrial !a "? n s , c p ap ^la^ 
have shown tltat. some rf 
painters were capable ot .i " 1 
spontaneity, technical Inv* f f yr- 
and visual periewailM iff 
acteristlc of , A exand^r ie 
but is sadly lacking, m H' es 
sitcle paintings. s 

• As it is, the SlI* J 

note of apti-clijn®*- ro ^ 
story of a country gr^ 
was capable of g®" t ^jid d 

managed to produce a ^ 

landscape painter, . - h. 


. The exhibition tty**' ; 
her 30. . 
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i poem in Geoffrey Grlgson’s pre- !| 
Sous hook of verso begins 1 * Even ,| 
ten of my jmeins slum hi he read t | 
L ten hunifreil years’ mne./T d U i 
loouer, ki»d readers thank vim, my- « 
Jjf.be around. . . No duuht ; most u 
rf us would rather ho alive than l 1 
immortal. B»t if not life, then Grig- 11 
ton will look for survival In Ins a 
'uoems, rather than in any of the K 
other kinds of bmikfc— so many that h 
I doubt if even he knows how ninny li 
—that have poured from his bril- 
liant, prolific, coiiiruty mind. This j, 
is the essential point to be made n 
about him, I think: tliut lie is a 0 
peer who has for various reasons t 
written oilier kinds of books, and s 
not a mun-oMetters who also writes p 
wrses. About other things— art, r 
nature, topography, the poems of 1 
oilier men — he has considerable i 
fenwledgc, and some pungent 
opinions; but bis attachment to the ’ 
w-riting of poems is clearly his voca- 
tion. i 

If he is nevertheless better known 
for bis opinions than for his verse \ 
be has only himself to blame: if 
jou write quiet poems and noisy 1 

[ rose, it's the prose that will be 
eard. in his early. New Verse , 
days, Grigson marred his achieve- 
ment as an editor by abusing { 
writers whose only offence was not ] 
to please him ; New Verse whs an ( 
extraordinarily good journal, and 
the editing of it was a heroic act 
in the 1930s, but what one remem- 
bers most clearly about it now is 
likely to be nnt the high quulity 
of its verse, but the violence of its 
macks on poor Edivlt Sitwell and 
Cedi Day Lewis and Michael 
Roberts. Forty years later, neither 
age nor the quality of his wife's 
tookery has mellowed Grigson 

much; every review is still a head- 
long charge. wUh beaver down and 
lance at the ready, against tho 
‘kckness, the wrong-headed ness, the 
vulgarity, the un -Gil g soilness of the 
«st oi the world. “ The trouble 
with Grigson ”, William F.mpson is 
quoted as saying, 11 is fltut he never 
attacks on principle ; he uttucks be- 
cause lie attacks." Just so. And 
viith what result ? Very little, I 
would judge : It is just old Grigson 
charging again. 

Fortunately reviews, like the rest 
nf literary criticism, have a short 
life-expectancy. So have flower 
bnoks, guide honks, and anthologies. 

If posterity, that shndnwy reuder, 
returns to Grigson, It will probably 
not be fur li-ts prose. The poetry 
. has a bettor chance, though it would 
he difficult to guess which poems 
will survive. For Grigson belongs 
the class of habitual poets, rhe 
kind who write poems hII the time, 
« other people write journals or 
diaries or letters, as a moans of self- 
definition and self-sustenance, a way 
' « arresting the dailv losses that 
■ line exacts. Hardy did the same 
ming, so did John CIhto and Robert 
Vjttt; it is n kind of tradition. In 
'"is sort of poetry tliefe are not 
likely to be individual masterpieces 
wsnig above the level of the work 
'ike-moun tains on a plain; there is 
no single poem of Hardy)s that one 
.Jvould rank with the rf Ode to a 


record, a self alone in the 
world : there is r.iiely iituiilicr per- 
son prvsent, mu many poems are 
direct address, almost tiune are 
third-person narratives. The uhser- 
various are exact hut rc-liceut, 
visual hut linL descriptive, and 
il-.ougli they ai-c full of natural 
details, they are painterly rather 
than nature poems. Because they 
are observations in ilie other sense 
us well, they also record public his- 
tory over the pasL lndf-ceiuury— the 
193(Js und the Second World War, 
Hiroshima, the deaths nf Pasternak 
and Kennedy am! Martin Luther 
King, the Vietnamese war— public, 
hut seen from within the pi iv.uu 
life. 


sou ri. rn ui ui e nii-nits simply Ion mg 
gnuil eve-,, as liis HU .ihllinlngy, 
I'isii'iiiii ii i'ueiiis mu/ Pnsfuaes ter 
The /'nei'j line demmisl lilies, llis 
prinupal examples of " visit uiary ” 
wiiiers in i lie hook are nut poets 
like Vaughan ami Blake, Inn Cinhhu, 
Clare, liaidy, Willimn Barnes — the 
cueful seers. 


"JRluingale" or the “immortality 
jjoe and vet Hardy belongs with 
•seats and Wordsworth among the 
great 'English poets. Quotidian 
Pwjry. !one might call this tfatfi- 
the ' -roetry ■ of the small, the 
"onjtty, the contingent, the low- 
•oiced, the ordinary. Grigson called 
ms first book Some Observations , 
find tiigj |i t j e) w j t j, j ts double mcau- 
wg-poems that look, and poems 
comment, on the looking— 
would do for the entire tradition, 

Of the. particular qualities of 
Jfrtgson’s observations some of the 
utie$ 0 f f,| s pi 0se W ritings will give 
Wild Flowers of Britain ; 
?,#«* Drawing* from Samuel 
L vi 0per J° Gwen John ; the English 
ifps The Faber Book of Epigrams 
.zj“ “Ppapbe, from these we can 
^tiract the following elements: an 
"tjereat- in nature, an Interest in 
- a ? Ptieniion to the dailipess of 
”ferience (The English Yc(tr is a 
Enti f r nature writings from 


One way into that private world nt 
is through a poem titled “ A Fainter tl 
of Our Day ” tit is in the collectinn G 
of 1969, Thu Ingestion of Ice ai 
Cream). Thu painter is Ben Nichol- n 
son, but the subject is larger : the m 
poem is about the place, mid the h 
necessity, of urt in our lives. It n 
begins: C 

He teaches me what is: never » 

nostalgia, I, 
Vet never contempt for wlint hus ■ 
been composed. e 
And a bit furilier mi: “ 

I am taught aguin to accept *■ 
What is ; also, that always each . 

wonderful realm 1 
He makes and the immense realm 
each other penetrate. 

What is: the work of art, poem or , 
painting, must be concerned wUh ( 
lhaL, with reality. But not with 
realism: Ail and Life, the two won- , 
derful realms, remain distinct, ; 
i hough they must inteipenetnite. 
An is n made thing containing life, , 
the actual organized tas he says in 
rhe Nichulsnn poem, “the organized 
above nil accidents survives”). 

It may seem a hit platitudinous 
to put Art and Life together in 
such terms: who would deny it? 
But Grigson's distinction is to see 
a- poem as a physical object, like 
a painting or a piece of sculpture 
(in up interview he talks about “ real 
round poems, or real square ones, 
iir real oblong ones, three dimen- 
sional '■). It is appropriate ihm his 
statement of his aesthetic principles 
should be contained in a poem celo- 
bruting an abstract painter ; for his 
poems do seem often to be more 
like paintings than like the lyric 
poems that at first- glance they re- 
semble. In their composition 
neither musical structure nor the 
temporal structure of narrative has 
much place ; time Is stopped, the 
moment is observed niul composed, 
tin; observation is recorded. An 
example is " Oblects ”, front. A 
Skull i» Salon U%7j, which begins: 

On a sills • . 

Black mid white stripes, 

A pink scarf, amethyst edge oE a 
Flannel, bullet shoes, red, . . . 

I notice only 
Exrravagunt wonder 
Of items laid out on a long 
White painted sill. 

The epigraph of this little po enl j s 
a quotation from one of Grigson s 
masters, Wyndham Lewis; 1 Mom- 
ents of vision ate blurred rapidly, 
and the pust sinks into the rhetoric 
of the will.” Grigson seems deter- 
s mined to elude that rhetoric, and 
t to make poems that are moments 
s of vision la phrase that comes, of 
» course, from his other master, 
b Thomas Hardy). Not visionary 

ir moments, though, or only irt his own 
i special sense of the term; for Grig* 


“ Objects” is a inrinvnt nf vision, * 
bvu it is .ilsu a painterly composi- 
tion (note the careful intention to 
colour). And it mokes Hit obseiva- 
liun : ih.ii one sees the iiidinaiv 
world, if one really sees it, with 
an ex ira vagai it wonder. There is 
delight in ilic seeing, hut ihuie is 
also a kind id sadness: monieiils 
pass, time passes, wonder ends in 
melancholy; who, seeing the world 
thus would ever want to leave it? 
Grigson's poems, even those that 
are most strictly confined to exact 
observation, are full of lime: be 
sees snow on a hill-carved while 
horse an evening scene at u deieiict 
iiii-fieid, a decayed house in County 
Clare, and wlmi he sees arc images 
of time passing and past. Like 
Hardy, lie has no defences against 
time, and pretends to none; the 
consequence fur the poems is an 
element of mekmcliuly ami iinsini- 
giu that is present from the begin- 
ning (us for example in enrlv poems 
like “1910" and “The Well in the 
Valley "), but hus become more pro- 
nounced in his later work. 

This is not to sny the Grigson in 
bis puems is simply a passive ob- 
server afloat in time. His love and 
delight In the particulars irf Hie phy- 
sical world is energetic, and so is 
his hatred of a good deal of modern 
life and art. Grigson has always 
been a good, though somewhat in- 
discriminate, hater, and life has 
obliged him with manv opportuni- 
ties to exercise his gift. Surpris- 
ingly, his skill as a poet and liis 
quick eye for what is hateful have 
not combined to make him a very 
impressive satirist. Perhaps his in- 
' tcrest in technique distracts him 
| from his target, or perhaps it's the 
1 other way round : whatever the 
• cause, I find his uttucks on his fellow 
’ poets, on cri iir-; ,md dnnr. and i lie 
muss media, tedious and iinwr.ithy 
s of his inleiir, und 1 wish they 
' weren't there among the good 
5 poems to remind me of the abusive 
1 side of his nature. Still, if the 
c poems are the record of a life, the 
'■ satires are a true part of tiio 
1 record. 


liming tin. 1'J-Jlli — he Imunl h" 
ii .nliiicin, l Iil tt'iuliiiun nf Chu t .mtl 
Hauls- and Ed mild Thomas His 
puenis live .line less fraught and 
mine themselves : fm nial, tight, oh- 
-.eiT.iiil. painterly, composed. This 
hus remained the Grins mi style eyu 
since, ami though i« 1ms its Jnnilii- 
lirms. he is apparently content 1'* 
live nilliiil l lie l',l. 


7 he Fiona is Giigson's tie vein li 
Irnnk of vase ; there must be close 
to 7011 puems in ihe whole lot. This 
new honk resembles the oilier re- 
cent ones in its innes and tech- 
niques, Inn ii lus its own c|iiidities. 
rings. m is now well over sc-vr.-niy, 
and one xlinuld not be sur prised iliut 
his mind turns much upon death, 
the old man's subject- There is a 
poem titled “ Voting Death ”, and 
another beginning “ I dreamt you 
were dead ", ami aunt her with these 
lines : 

You are (lend. Sn again and again 
1 return to emi template this 
abominable 

Brevity of living. 

These are gloomy poems (“ Old 
men", as he says, “are glum”), 
bin they are not self-pitying nr sen- 
timent ui ; death is outrageous, nut 
pitiful. And ninong the poems of 
death there arc nlenly of others in 
which ordinary observations of what 
is are turned into ceremonies of 
celebration A good and typical 
example is “ Halving of a Pern*” i 
An item of best being is 
Halving this pear and in its 
Ivory seeing this black 
Star of seeds. 

Ahn pointing this black 
Star in ivory out to you 
And you agreeing is 
An item of best being. 

An observation, yes, but the ui*h 
makes it also a love poem, reticent, 
but intimate and tender. Tho style 
is what it lias been for thirty years 
or more— formal painterly, econo- 
mical. The diction is plain 
(though in other poems the plain- 
ness is decorated with fragments. of 
French;- Latin, and Greek, or with 
an odd term or a proper noun 
tin ust in amnng the nrilinury 
' words), and the structure is spatial 
f —q moment of vision held out of 
. time in a frame of words. A modest 
' poem, certainly; yet it has that 
; sense of something more being said 
: that is ill the end the surest sign 

3 that a poem is the real thing. 


By now, the whole mail speaks in 
his own voice in die poems, but it 
wns not always so. Like the painter 
lie so admires, Ben Nicholson, Grig- 
son came to liis true stylo late. 
Tho poems that he wrote (hiring 
the 1930s hove no distinct .stylo of 
tlieir own ; some of them read ns 
though they might have been put 
together out of leftover contribu- 
tions to New Verse — bits of skewed 
syntnx, surreal images, a heap of 
definite articles, end a dash of 
doom, such as characterized rhe- 
work of the Sons of Wystan. Grig- 
son’s own assessment of this work is 
not high: “Most of the earlier 
poems ”, he wrote In the preface to 
his Collected Poems (1963), were 
written when decadence called, 
in the wake of major talents, 
for a . destruction or an 
avoidance of conventional hnr- . 
monies, line units, and shapes. 
The risk, though, was to o»er 
too much ‘the’, ton much of a 
kind of anapaestic irony, a weak- 
ness of that kind;”. But In time— 


Grigson ian preoccupations from 
earlier volumes appear anew 
horei poems on the follies of 
critics and the . ugliness of the 
modern ivnrid, images of death, 
recorded scenes. But one element 
that strikes me as new is tlie sub- 
ject of the title poem, a sceptical 
hut questioning meditation on reli- 
gion, in which he asks : 

But then making ■ ‘ 

A god out of rhe non-entity oi gods. 
Recognizing necessity, and rejecting 
, As If, tell me, my being, now, 
What shall I do? Or what shall 


.tormj oE - verse, and a . deep- 
. rohltir P l W* & hness. These elements 
hflpm -® J! 1 ™r»aus wavs to make. 


The Beauty of Petitions 

The Wolf 

trolted to the lion's den. 

■* Lion, roe brought you an ass.. 

The lion 

. padded from his cave. ■ \ 

' " What does he want, Mr Wolf 

“He wants your permission. 

« Permission td do what, Mr Wolf t ■ • - • 

■ “ By your leave. Lion, 

he asks me to kill him.'* 

The lion gave due cqncern 

bending neither to one side 
Vi or the other , . 

hc pi'Qnouhced it only 3**** . 

• r ;-; to grant the request. .. . , 

: . Roger Howard 


, As rf, tell me, my being, now, 

What shall I do? Or what shall 
maintain 

My being ? 

Like hia contemporaries Mac- 
Neice and Day Lewis, Grigson is a 
clergyman’s sqn, and tha religion 
in which he reluctantly dis- 
believes is a part of his conscious- 
ness. Thai, it should emerge in verse 
hero is no doubt also appropriate 
to an old mail’s poems. .. The new 
poems are not exactly religious 
poems, but several edge round the 
subject' of' belief (another, example 
is “Conversation with p Clerical 
Fdtlier “). 

: . In the list of the author's works - 
that appears at the front of 
The Fiesta , a number of .Grigson s 
prose boqks are grouped under tha 
title “ Celebration and Criticism ”. 
Grigson has done a. good deal of 
botn In his dAv, 'both in. verse and 
in prose, but it is the criticism that 
has made his reputation, and estab- 
lished liis public image as a critical 
hanging-judge, though the best of 
his work has been written in cel^ 
bration— oE pictures, of 'places, of 
artists, of moments of vision, of the 
.star that, the black, seeds make. in a 
halved ■poor. Tt is a' sad Irony that 
because he has been so quick to 
attack and condemn • others, he 
should pot ha recognized nf hw 
essential . role, as one of the true 
cel ebra t his of what Is. \ ■ 

Bruce K- Martin's Philip Larkin 
(166pp. G. K. Hall: Boston. S8.S5) 
is a recent addition to the Twayue’s 
Euglisfi Author Series. As well as 
. deling with ihe more obvious Lar- 
• Icin' thediesi Martin qfuotcs 'from. un-: 
..- collected poems and: provides a use-, 
/.fill desifrlptive-'hibliography; 


£y ox,ord 

»MZ°J University 
1978 Press 

Main Currents 
of Marxism 

Its Rise, Growth, 
and Dissolution 
Leszek KotakowskI 
l: The Founders 
If: The Golden Age 
111: The Breakdown 

In those thiee volumes Leszek 
Kolakowski examines the origins 
of Marxism and its development 
in the nineteenth century, the 
docirines of the leading Marxists 
in the era of the Second 
International, and Stalinism and 
developments in Marxism since 
The Russian Revolution. 

Volume I £7.95, Volumes li and III 
£8.50 each 

The Collected 
Poems of 
Edward Thomas 
Edited by 

R. George Thomas 

This edition is the lirsl attempt 
to pive the text of all Edward 
Thomas’s poemschronologicalfy, 
as closely as possible to ihe final 
slate in which they left the poet's 
hand. It draws on all the 
manuscripts, notebooks, working 
drafts, printed versions, and 
typescripts. £15 

Protest 

and Punishment 

The Story oi the Social 
■ and Political Protesters 
Transported to 
i Australia 1788-1868 
1 George Rud6 

i This book Is the first attempt 
r to distinguish the political and 
i social protesters transported lo 
* Australia from the common- law 
l criminals with whom they were 
transported. The author begins 
1 wlih a brief account of protest in 
■' Britain, Ireland, and Canada, and 
shows how il was repressed; he 
then analyses the different types 
z of people involved, examines the 
lives the proiesters lad in the 
1 colonies, and asks finally what 
sort of men they were. £&.5Q 


A Treatise 
of Human Nature 

David Hume 
Edited by 

L. A. Seiby-BIgga 
Revised by P, H. N Id ditch 

In this edition Professor NlddJtch 
has 1 corrected verbal errors and 
taken account of Hume's' 
manuscript amendments, £6.50 
paper covers £2.95 

The theory 
of Money 

W. Ti, Newlyn 
and R. Bootle 

This substantially revised edition 
takes Into account recent, 
theoretical developments. 

It covers the essential nature 
of mohey ; Its uses as the credit 
base; money and aggregate 
demand ; Ihe Interest rate 
-.structure. and liquidity; and 
- general monetary policy. 

Third edition £6.50' 
paper, covers £2.95 
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Jane for Janeites 


Return of the native 


Montale 


Sir, — In his review I Ociulwr W» 
ni Montale'* Sctccied Lissuvs, ti'Jiiv 
and edited by me. David l-'m- 
pus givc.s a L'iuii|i1eruly inirft-.idiiig 
impression of the- hnuk which 1 Iimjic 
yn ii will give me 1 lie iijiperumjly 
iif L-/JIT acting. His niin is ro praise 
Muni Je olid in blame me— n very 
s.ife aim indeed, But even iliai he 
gnus about in a way chat is Imh 
awkward und unreliable. He snys 
lint there is “u no veil si's manner 
in Mimisle’s review essays”, which 
K- describes in terms of paraph rus- 
iti 4 i'lie pints of navels caiufnflv 
tuid making precise nhserv.ii inns 
the writer's social iiiiliL-n. 
While this is pun of n cri lie's jub 
while re vie will); » nmel— arid ibis 
applies only to Montale’s essays nil 
the i >uve lists, itnt to llinsi- oil ilii- 
pneis — to su^i'.esl that this is nil 
tli-JC Mniiitile dues is to luiderc.-'-ii- 
maie i lie .nil ie.il subilccy •mil deli- 
ca.'y behind ihe esJays. lit other 
wonts this descri|jiiciii of .Montale's 
cnl it ism is both simplistic mid 
pa i ni 1 1 i ring — mill pairuniriug be- 

cause simplistic. 

Second. Mr FargntTs o liber ves tli-il 
hi my selection of i lie essays I show 
a bias Inwards Anglo-Saxon writers 
anil l hut this bins is misdiivelcil. 
Both in mv preface and in my inuo- 
d net ion, which Mr Pursues chooses 
to ignore. I explain the dual crilcriou 
bithiiid the selection : the iinperi- 
niiec of the mil hors Mom ale writes 
abnui and the intii»!-ic -worth of 
cvli ill lie writes. In bis own preface 
ton. which ugurii Air Fnrg.us con- 
veniently chooses not to me ii l in ii, 
MouUiIe writes : u The present vol- 
ume offers in Professor Singh's ver- 
sion a more than adequate — though 
by no means exhaustive — illiisiiation 
of my way of denting with works 
rlut have not yet been refined and 
consecrated by time. Along with 
nut hors who are nufte well known, 
the reader will find in this book 
some whose fame lias not crossed 
. their, national , .ivomtera* . but who. 
nevertheless deserve to lie known 
to a vaster public.” For the fact is 
dial out of the forty-seven essays I 
h.tve tnmdlared only thirteen im* on 
Anglo-Saxon writers ( including 
Hardy. Joyce, D. TT. Lawrence, 
Pound. Eliot, Auden ami He min r- 
wuyl, fourteen on Itnliun writers 
(including Panic, Boccaccio, Svevo, 


Fifty years on . . . 


Kenneth Clark's The Gothic Revival 
itws rcp/cwed W the TLS of Novem- 
ber S, 1328 , by D. 1.. Murray : 

Mr Clark's insistence nn ihc scenic 
values of the Revival is one of the 
acutest points in his book. It allows 
him to try in jhe court of the pic- 
. uiresque works that would suffer if 
brought before a strictly arcliitcc- 
rural tribunal. The Houses of Porlla- 
ntcnr are his prime example. “All 
Grecian, sir ; Tudor details on a 
classic "body complained Pugin as 
lie surveyed the building,- of which 
Mr Clark, reviewing again the an- 
cient controversy, concludes that 
“every visible foot” (though not 
the plan) was bis Jiol Barry's. But 
it Is precisely the picturesque effect 
of these massed “ details ", Hie 
achievement of the converted scene- 
painter, that makes the triumph of 
Hie work. Embodying. ns it does, ihc 
cloudy dreams of medieval grandeur 


I'jficL-, Saha, t'niiipiui.i, Uimaiciri, 
LumpeduMi, rjnaiimndii and Al‘»r- 
av'iii >, six mi French wrilvis (incluil 
jug Gide. Muui'iuc, Sun r e and 
t'niiuis). ami four oil Slavonic writ- 
ers (CheUAiv, Pasternak, llulgaki'V 
and Naluknv). So much fur ihu 
Anglo-Saxun bias of inv select imi. 

As regards my i raiwlarioiis “ read- 
ing ot times like some or' J'miiul s 
own linguistic hybrids ", I ani 
inclined to take that as n compli- 
ment though I am sure 1 d»» lint 
deserve it— Pound being, in gel her 
wilts Elint, the greatest poet 
of this century. Lastly, when 
lie says that I overlook Mini- 
tale's punctuation, dues Mr l ; _nrjMi> 
— ivhiiNL 1 mvji pn riel ii nt io ii in hi-> 
short review is t'liulLv and misleiul- 
jiiR nl two points — inuiguie tlun one 
can rruiisnii.se ftalian puiici uatiuii 
inm English ? If so— .mil only 
so me one who h.i& never dune any 
trims I at in u might cherish such a 
notion — he betrays u surpri-diift 
degree of iimntence |! won’t sav 
igimrnuce) nut of one, but of both 
languages. 

G. SINGH. 

Hep mime lit of Italian Language 
ami Literal lire, The Queen’s Univer- 
sity nf Belfast, Belfast 11*1*7 JNN, 
Northern Ireland. 

The Bauabans 

Sir, — Tn Philip Snow’s rnview 
(Augusr 25t of Pearl Binder's 
Treasure Islands .space obviously 
allowed him to mention nnW a few 
of the hook's many inaccuracies, 
lier letter (September 22) offer i no 
explanation for any nf them hut 
makes further incotreci Mato me ill 3 
which me also irrelevant. 

Philip Snow was not connected 
with the Banabau “saga” but hap- 
pened ut one important stage to be 
the administrator nearest to the one 
on Rabi : as on informed onlooker 
hus had some claim to firsthand 
knowledge and even to imparthl 
judgment. 

It is unacceptable that any work 
claiming to.: be a history, should be 
’su casual about ordinary data, espe- 
cially as they could so easily have 
been checked. It is wholly un- 
warranted for Pearl Binder to slate 
that “ all British colonial officials ’* 
shined the same attitude. Even If 
her view has the benefit of con* 
sldcrable hindsight, why should 
Philip Snow as she assarts nccea- 


hovel hi stone. Once the grandiose 
pjoturesqtie- Iq. admitted to be judged. 
^ by us own purp'qie, thq Barry -Pugin 


Palace of Westminster is not the 
only erection of the Gothic Revival 
that benefits. Wyatt's Bel voir Custle, 
l.ancing College Chapel, lias tinning 
the South Downs, Gilbert Scott’s St 
Patterns Station Hotel, to tukc nne 
or two haphazard instances, achieve 
their romantic end. . . . And we think 
that in this cons! deration Mr Clark 
might have found one reason . . . 
for moderating his onslaught nn 
Gothic as a modern churolt- 
. building style. He ironically 
applauds the perverted Idealism that 
has led to almost every modern 
English church being built “ in a 
manner opposed to utility, economy - 
or good sense”; but If it is. legiti- 
mate folr a . church to make auy 
I magi it ntWe appeal, what style, in 
tills Island of preserved cathedrals 
and mined abbeys, can vie in solemn 
suggestion with Gothic ? Even the 
Puritans, Milton and Spenser, 
yielded . to Its native spell ; and how 
. qhauld die common j man,< how. 
should the ppilistirio, provfe more 
original ?• .The- survival -and revival 
of Gothic. 


s.irily resent criticism of lint i—Ji 
colonial policy? Equally unrealistic 
is her implied suggestion rluit liiirji- 
pe,iiis iii colonics wuie invaiiably 
wrong and “natives” (her wi-rd> 
invariably right. Actunllv some- 
times it was the oilier way round. 

Pearl Binder's phi use about (be. 
“.smouldering debris of iiur colunial 
empire " not only smacks of melo- 
drama but pinpoints her ptirHsiin 
approach to hstory. In the varied 
Pacific sections uf the Briii'-U 
Empire the colonial relationship 
ended with abundant goodwill on 
both sides. Why otherwise for 
instance should the Union Jack liuvc 
been retained us pun of Fiji':; tlag 
after independence? i Imve known 
colon iul adiuitilstraioi s who worked 
disinterestedly mid unselfishly for 
the people they hud been appointed 
to look after. Forfeiting not only rhe 
com puny of their families but also 
their health mid in immy cases hope 
of a long life. 

ft is incorrect to suggest that 
Ban.i bans had “ no opportunity to 
le.irn " Jmw to handle money. Local 
officials had to pass examinations in 
the colonial Financial Orders. The 
S'lhplc foods (coconut, pniidanus and 
fish) of the Bana b.i ns were more 
Hbiiudjut in their new. lurger island 
nf Kahi thun in Occ-mi Island, so 
how could the move ipso facto have 
undermined their agricultural and 
fishing skills? 

As for the BPC manager declining 
to toko part In a television pro- 
gramme, it could he thot. rhe case 
being sub judice , it was impossible 
for him to do so. 

Pearl Binder’s suggestlnu that 
Philip Snow, after fourteen years in 
the Pacific, might not be able to dis- 
tinguish Ocean (or Rabi) Island 
from Nauru, is ludicrous. After a 
slay of four months. Pearl Binder 
does not appeal^ to know that most 
elementary of differences— between 
Melanesians, Polynesians and Micro- 
nesians. 

G. B. MILNER. 

GG Kenwood Drive, Reckcnlmm, 
Kent .BR3 2QZ. . 

Hoo’s Hoo 

Sir,— IE Anthony Burgess (Octo- 
ber 27) came to tho village of Wuter- 
foot in Rossondaie. some twenty, 
miles north of Manchester, he 
would not only hear the “h" In 
“ hoo " but also die feminine posses- 
sive adjective “boos" (“s” voiced) 
as in " Hoo’s lost boos ticket ’*. 

ANTJIEA JACKSON. 

Lnngliolme Parsonage, 2 Bucup 
Road, Kowtcnstall, Rossendale, Lan- 
cashire. 


By Patricia Beer 

l)AVH> CECIL : 

A Portrait of Jane Austen 
2U8pp. C unstable. £6.95. 


A Portrait nf June Austen U the 
ideal Christmas present for Janeites. 
Like die announcement of the birth 
of Mrs Palmer's baby in Sense and 
Sensibility the information may he 
of the greatest interest to those 
who know it already. 

It is a handsome hook. The illu- 
strations are all interesting in them- 
selves even if some of them are con- 
nected only tenuously witli the text: 
m view of' Coveut Garden Market, 
for example, is included because 
Henry Austen lived for a time in 
Henrietta Street. (Incidentally, 
never before have T been uhle to 
get Jane Austen's brothers mid rheir 
wives so thoroughly sorted out .is 
now.) Cassandra Austen’s water- 
colours — the famous back-view of 
her sister and the Jcs.x weM knuwii 
portrait of Fanny Knight — have in 
their amuteu risk way u great .leal 
of charm and liveliness, particularly 
the portrait of Fanny, while the 
drawings done by another niece, 
Anna Lcfrny, depict with ennsidor- 
uhle skill Clmwion Cottage, Chaw tun 
Great House und other buildings 
associated with the family. On the 
subject oE the book’s appearance 
there can, in fact, he only one com- 
plaint: the print on page.% 166 and 
169 i.s sadly jumbled. 

Janeism is of course n religion, 
possibly the most flourishing in 
Britain today, and for its adherents 
Lord Davicl Cecil hus provided 
admirably. The book compiles 
accepted facts and doctrines, and — 
very properly, given its purpose — 
has no truck with madcap innova- 
tions. Even the passaRes that com- 
ment critically on the novels are, 
as Lord David explains in the fore- 
word, virtual or actual quotations 
Ti-om a lecture he Rave in 1935 ; he 
lias been staunch tu his basic views 
for forty-three years. Again as in 


religion, tho book caters for mixed 
abilities. The sophisticated will not 
feel insulted by it, yet the loss well- 


informed tire reminded, very courte- 
ously, rltat in those days ** there 
were no telephones nr radios or 
daily posts and the horse was rhe 
fustest means of travel They tire 
also told that Mariunne Dusliwood 
is one of the two heroine* of tfe/wo 
ond Sensibility. 

I certainly do not menu to imply 
that Lord David hus tin pcrsouul 
point of view. He puts unusunl 
stress on the fnct that Jane Austen 
was “ a child of the gentry " und is 


Among this week’s contributors 


of Gothic. 6 vqn: frqnj the- point of 
view .oC dky-dreatuing, .was not para- 
doxical but Inevitable. 


■Tlfcir finger? arc their eyes and so by a 
HOW THE sense or touch the sightless are ! 

,D1 nun ® b,c *p. rc . ad the embossed. Braille nrul 
. DLiiiy '. -Muon books which inis Library supplies 
■ READ : on Joan: Spait a ihougiit fqr the 
llbpd and help us to meet their peeds. 

L^GACIES.ppNAtlONS 
' A*4D SUBSCRIPTIONS 

n rr wtfcntly needed, Hnd will be gratefully 
rcccl ml hy ihc Sec w.ja ry. . 


/Wi-if: tlKWMAiWrt TtlK OutK.S ■' . PrPdtfrnt.-'tht MsnjuU til C.B.!k. : 

CKOMWELL Rl):, BBEDBURY^^ STOCKP0AT,^|^p 2SG 

\annnni it.^sntiwn* A^l.- I04ih , . . * . . *. '■ 


Rocpr Anstey is the autltor of The 
Atlantic Slave Trade and British 
Abolition 1760-1510, 1975. 

Haroi.d Beaver is the editor of The 
Science Fiction of Edjttir Allan Poe, 
1976. 

Patricia Beer's most recent book is 
Moon’s Oltery , 1978. 

Robert Brain Is the author of 
Friends and Lovers, 1977. . 

Asa flmcGg’s books include A His- 
lory of Broadcasting in the . United 
Kingdom, Volumes 1-4, . 1961-1977. 

J. A. Burrow edited Sir G (twain 
and the Green Knight, 1972, for tho 
Penguin English Poets. 

Douglas Bush is the autltor of 
English Literature ni the Eqtlier 
Seventeenth Centura, 1600-1660, 
reissued as an Oxford Paperback In 
1973, 

Arthur Calder-Marshall’s The Two 
Duchesses was published this year. 
P- L~. Carsten’s most recent book is 
Fascist Movements in Austria, 1977. 
Seymour Chatman’s The Later 
SjP^o| Henry James Was published 

N. C. Chaudhuri's most recent book 
is Scholar Extraordinary : The Life 
of Professor the Eight Hon Fried- 
rich Max Muller PC, 1975. . 

I. Bernard Cohen is Professor of. 
the History: of Science at Harvard 
U diversity. ■ ■’ 1 

Marcus, CitNLjrFg is Professor, of 
A men ^ap Studies at the University 
W : Susjw; Hls most ... recerit. hocib is 
•T 974 8 1$ 18-1971, 

CCNningham' % •'Jtiii 

****". ■■:****' 


Raymond Firth's Symbols Public 
and Private was published In 1973. 

Suzr Gaduk is the author of Pro- 
gress in Art, 1976. 

Samuei. Hynes is the author of The 
Auden Generation, 1976. 

Stanley Kaupmann is film critic of 
the New Republic. His novels 
include The Philanderer and If it 
be Love. 

Robert Langbaum’s most recent 
book is The Mysteries of Identity: 
A Titan te in Modern Literature, 
1978. 

Alan Mackay is the compiler of The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eve, 1977. 

Coun Maclood is Tutor in Classics 
; at: Christ Church, Oxford. 

W. N. Medlicott was Stevenson Pro- 
fessor of International History at 
University of London between 1953 
and 1967. 

Kenneth Minogue is the author of 
The Liberal Mind, 1963, ond The 
Concept of a University, 1973. 

John North Is the editor and trans- 
lator; of Richard of Wallingford, 

Leonard Scrapiro’s Totalitarianism 

was published in 1972. 

John Skorupski’s Symbol and 
Theory wa* published in 1976. 
Brian Stock is the author of Myth 
‘ J”«jScicncc in the Twelfth Century, 

StoNe’s most recent honk 
‘S TiiB/ Family , . Sex and \tarria k* in 
■ England 1600-1800, 1977. . 

•;SjAinjgY Uys’. is til o Lon d oti editor 
tpe South Africuii Morning Nev/s- 
ipuper: Group. ' ■ . .. 

Wilson Is Assuciati Editor 
of bight attd Sound. 


unxi’ius In clear U |i anv 
henstuna on ihe point- "i* 11 " 
ignorant social hlWv'^j-' 1 ' 
speak of jane Aus ro ' a "™' llp =' 
f r,,,n »»“■’ middle class and ‘ 
Imnped together with GeJri ‘ v, 

Biul Dickens. In fact thfi 1 |' k 
vvuuld not Imvc been m. *"" 1 
terms with Juno AustenV & }" ' 
weil then, George Eli* and 

Lord Duvid is also an»if. ^ 
prove chut she was Si 
uttructivc, almost as if^SS 4 
would Imve diminished herK 1 -’ 
u woman und a writer. juT " 
flnm n great deal of evidence S " 
is no authenticated pourwT 
shows her to be pretty. }| e dsn 
to disregard comments by B n, . 
PliiiudeLphiu Walter, and t 
admirer of her work, Man- 
He is »t his most ingenious 
grappling witli the famous 
ment niude by. Miss Mitfoni. 
mother that the young Jane 

the prettiest, silliest, mosi tfknri 
hus baud -hunting butterfly she 
re me mix' red ” ; he accepts i'x 
pretty butterfly and dismisses ih 
rest. His assumption is tha ( 
woman who was soon to ponn, 
Isabella Thorpe ond Lucy 
could not have been silly, afkivi 
and hu.slmnd-iiuncing herself; fc". 
surely with a noveiisl this dac*w 
follow at nil. 

T admire partisanship and I 
mire Jane Austen ; and I da r- 
think it matters, to us, in the Ic- 
what she looked like, unleu ji ; 
uppaariince affected her work, thit 1 . 

1 see no signs of its having dour 
But I uni uneasy about Lord Deni 
ti L-utmetu of her relationship to £ 
society in which she lived, a maiur 
which wns bound to affect her wrl 
A key document here is ibe lemr 
written by FBnny Knatclibull, for- 
merly Knight, many years after k«r 
aunt's dentil. It is a nasty letter 
but that is hardly the point. 

Lady Kuatchbull speaks nidi s> 
seriousness and in some detail rf 
her aunt's lack of refineaat 
breeding and sopliisdcation. ici 
oF her own opinion that if it W 
not been for the visits of 
tho Austen sisters to GodmerJM 
they would have been “ very 
below par os to good Socfetj 
Its ways". Lord Dkvid qw#' 
from tlio letter but dUailsm f’ 
comments as proceeding fn? 
jenlou.sly and snobbery: twi « 

tho only convincing explanation 
But another convincing explan^ 
is that there was troth 111 w* 
Funny Knutchbuil said. 

Thuro is ovldonce that W 
Austen was not so much in 
with the society in which wi- 
lier so If as A Portrait wouWJ* 
us believe. Comeinporary o!mct« 
(whose accounts ore 9 uot *f.J 
Lord David only to bo expg 
away) commented 011 her ga , 
und tocitunvity In company. .. 
this may well have boett- 
by lioncnirabl 0 an f, 0 , { ^ 1 t u5f5 
resentment at the UmiWjw 
hot- role in life, espe ^ jitter- 
comparative poverty /vT 
hood had clipped her wings. 

There is weighty J r{ 

novels themsefvea 
taken in conjunction wmt "« ,, 

know of Jane Awten , 

compelled to live somej , 
double life, or at 1 loSwr. & 

double standard. We-lJ' k . 
example, that -in iiw i««r» 


By Robert Langbaum 


jlLKRKD KAK1N ! 

Sew York Jew 

yflpp. Seeker und Wm liiu g. £7.95. 


book is an Americmi success story, 
with the inevitable guilt ihe hero 
feels for the increasing distance 
from Ins huniblu origins. 

The book begins charmingly with 
the a young nuthnr working 
ecstatically on his first book in 


A 1 u-pnif in 1942 r null, ocstaticuiiy on his first book in 

^ ! ''book ' On the New York Public Library, his 

tohed , my . .‘' ] | i t £ , a n° editor of TAd Bonn’s palace of treasure. The Lib- 
Crflimds. • . wife, ! a,y 0 so tai, sht him the connection 

Ssha moved into a Jitt^ apiS ^een iteruU.re and wealth, 
mnnt 011 Twenty-fourth Street and spacious twin reading rooms, 

Lexington. . . . I had never lived In t *°. l bl ^ ocks lo t n f> * &ve . m e a 

Manhattan before.'’ This is the open- 5 ei '“ ‘J ' 0 Powerful amenity that 

iaa of Alfred Knxin’s fascinating and I c, nved fpt inv own life, a world 
controvert a 1 memoir, New York ^ power in which my own people 
Native Grounds, a brilliant }*“J about as strangers ’. 

suwey of modern American prose f*S ter ho desciJbM himself as this 
SPrafure established Mr Kozin ‘fynamo’" who « stammeringly 
sremiglit as u leading practitioner 118 stammer kept him out of the 
of the rather old-fashioned, left-lean- f^ y ' 71 u c ®*” ot flt0 ? reading, not* 
|m blogjBphical-lustorical approach ' n ? J . collecting material, walking, 
to literature he was offering ns a wimig, s pushing nt the world to let 
challenge to the New Criticism hint ui . Mr Kurin and Ws friends 
3 S wHrii its emphasis ou detailed g ,s i >la y tl c ie T ,lwf 5 dible energy and 
analysis of texts isolated from bio- J ° W8 released from 

napny and history, was coming to * ‘ 101tl reljsion. The 

dominate American universities. Mr also Amerf- 

Kuin has in recent years lost in- *, j , 11 mixture of 

fluence as a critic, largely, I think, *V y j a,1, hltioii with desire for 
betause he has farted to develop in h 1 ™'? ct ^* e Rnt * cultural achieve- 


betause he has failed lo develop in 
critical method. Ho does not excel ni ™ ! * , 

ia tho analytic power we nowadays .Mr Karin’s migration from Yid- 
prhe in criticism. disli^speakmg Brownsville to Mui- 

... , t, „ hattan was a migration into middlc- 

In lib second hook* however, A c | ws America. In Ills capacity as 

IVu'ier tnthe City ( 19 52)i 'M r Rtenary editor of The New Repub- 

Katin rcvcfllcd b talent-^ ii#* J]g bennii to meet tho ucoulc 

ttlcnt for writiiig autoWograpliy that w h 0 ©Idler wero or wore destined 
h» the nwrative line cBnracteilM- t0 become literary celebrities. He 
fcma and palpable atotosnliere of a managed to be friends with the 
first-rate novel. An oxqiiialtely writ- Southern conservative Allen Tate, 
ttnrecollechon of his boyhood in cven though Tate reserved the right 
Brownsville, a poor Yiddlsh-speak- « t0 say Xtt Ah think about Joof”. 
^ neighbourhood in Brooklyn A The South^ners and the New York 

S®il!S. t Sr 0 fSi J, 6WS were the two regional groups 
iUui magic of sensuous recnll that gave interest to post-war Ameri- 
dnt makes it a small masterpiece, can literature. There Is a vibrant 
t permanent part of American fltera- portrait of Saul Bellow, a Chicagoan 
nie. Alone with his critical writing, w ho belonged to die New York 
klrK^dn has continued his niemoits scene . eve * n before he had pub- 

Ot(£ in the Thirties Hshed a novel. Below was ardently 
(WB 6 ) and now in New York Jew, measuring himself against Lawrence 
tjjch brings almost up . to date (the ami Joyce, Hemingway and Fitz- 

°Vnrl- h TAwtlh T,? gcruld. There is a haunting picture 

SSSaS. N J h 1 °S ssi.® j 2 fc* u r* 



big-lni'kincss niagii/.iiie Fortune. U 11 
the 01 her bund, lie denin'kliex .1 - 
roll for nut being a great enough 
poet, ami considers Bi-rciisuri’f 
•cifiiHD-ial mariner an artifice in .1 
Lilli 11 .mi nil -burn Ainvrican Jew. 
Who, he asks of ihc celcluait-d 
.Milberiilc.iiur of Italian paintings-, 
will " autliciHicatc him ? " 

His most poignant pari mil i\ of 
the Greenwich Village girl, M.nv 
Ellen, ‘‘ the priestess who bniuglu 
sn ninny nf us to the mystery uf the 
lied Mary Ellen is nlniost a parody 
nf New York intellectuals In ihui, 
" insanely available ” as she was, 
she gave herself only to severe 
intellectuals from whom she could 
learn something. Tho affair with 
her during the war broke up Mr 
Kazbi's first marriage. He portrays 


delicutely the pathos of her improvi- 
dence and pantolnaical lack of ego, 
1 lie pathos m beautiful young people 
who tuko all the risks: u I thought 


nf hor white face the night she hud 
looked around her basemen L room 
nnd, shivering, said, 'I will end up 
in a closet’." 

The portrait of Mary Ellen is 
one of Mr Karin's two masterly por- 
traits uf women (his three wives are 
shadowy figures). The other is the 
portrait of the sublimely Intellec- 
tual German -Jewish refugee, riannah 
Arendt, author of The Origins of 
Totalitarianism. Conversation in the 


upartment of Hannah Arendt and 
"Iter frighteningly mental hus- 
band ", the Prussian Heinrich 


Blcucher, wns studded with refer- 
ences to Marx-Plnto-Hegd-Heidegger- 
Nietzschc. But Mr Karin, who 
insists tliat the- world is not com- 
posed only of ideas, reminds us of 
the upper West Side Jungle in which 


Lower East Side: the "slotting ” advertised was a mistake — it should _ 

have read " stopping ", a fonn of mending. From New York in rhe middle-class whites of this area bor- 
F or ties — 162 photographs bp Andreas Feininger with text bp John von derlng on -Harlem to live in a state 
Hartz (181 pp. Dover /Const able. Paperback, £4). of sloge, "None of this touched on 

grimy unenterable Morning side 

accents”. Trilling, who always beach at Wellfleet, Massachusetts, j? ifcl 0 *3«nr e t« Cr ^kh« °nw 

showed caution in choosing sub- which Is frequented by New ^ r -J^ T S°b w ?5S C iodS 

jeets, must hove meant <to say at York and olfcev Eastern inLeSlcc- apartnicnt was secured by two locks 

The New Republic tliat ho was no tuais, that he writes with depth fl,,a 1 poie - 

journalist and would have to choose end authority. Hie portraits of Robert Frost mid 

his assignments carefully; for he Mr tr n | n >. TuuoArft. ?« rh+ Edmund Wilson are greni achlcve- 


thc upper West Side Jungle in which 
this -high-flown talk Is taking place 
— of the race war that forces tho 


L» « ■ ■ . , . "... ' JUMhJVUllia IbUllDVJa UkUltlQL AASniVllWU 

tgch brings almost up . to date (the aad Joyce, Hemingway and Fltz- 
, wti °v 8 m-l- h Tpilkh gcrald. There is a haunting picture 

/Sw .,?! 1 * Y ° lk ^ ew n ‘ of Isaac Rosen Fold, a picture 
inwwuaj. of fruitless emancipation, waiting in 

phrase is, like tho book’s his Rebellion orgone box to extract 
title, significant. For oue of the ** gcnitabty" from tho universe, 
remarkable post-Sccond Wntid War Paul Goodman, the bisexual writer 
phenomena in Amei-lca lias bean lit all genres who was to become 
the suddeq flowering of Jewish in- guru to tho 1960s, talked with sexual 
iMlect and tnlcnt — a flowering aggressiveness, claiming to be au 
especially apparent in New York. The authority on oil subjects. Tho won- 
jrord w intellectual ” Is sigiiiHcaut, dorfuHy handsome Delmore 
because It suggests a CBSt of mind Schwartz, already far gone in para- 
®oro Continental than Anglo-Saxon, nola, was 0 cult figure— the cult was 
it seeing in post-war New revived with the success this year 
u It would not in Europe, of James Atlas’s blogra-phy— <or tho 
to he a " Jewish ” quality. people who considered Partisan Re- 

ft !• this New York’ mHlou nnd view the only real magazine. 

“* of mind tlmt Mr Knzin por* Partisan Review was tho orgntt of 
}rtys. He also tells his own story the New York Jewish intellectuals, 
m sudi q way as to characterize the although many non-Jews wrote for 
W0», 1950s and 1960s in America it. Its Jewish contributors had in 
generally and to a degree in Western common their brenk witli com mini- 
wrope, ii© operates largely through 1 st dogma: “the ‘movement* had 
J itrlea of bqldly delineated char- become another theology to l>e 
•tier sketches, which are almost sloughed off Ilka Judaism. . . . Tho 
t(?l? ^rid (the sketch of F. O. Him was unlimited freedom of specu- 
giltm essen is exceptional in its lation, the union of a free radicalism 
coherence) even when they am with modernism. . . . Theirfaitli was 
PWr. Cries of pain must already to be * intellectuals The most 
■»ve arisen from friends of some eloquent voice was that of Lionel 
« the people portrayed ; for Mr Trilling who found 111 Matthew 
SjJ I* usually critical— this is Arnold’s faith in ideal land I the free 
"nat makes the book controversial play of mind a model for Jews 
-wen where he praises. who had made the break from 

.Wets York Te m ronont« ih» monic Judaism to Marxism and then from 
Intl.e Marxism lo bain* free-flomin, in- 
EL.B a 8 M where Mr . Karin lolleUuals. Trinina 


accents”. TrilHnjg, 
showed caution in 


who ahvavs 
choosing sub- 


beach at Wellfleet, Massachusetts, 
which Is frequented by New 
York and other Eastern InLeSlcc- 


ond authority. Hie portraits of Robert Frost and 

his assignments carefully; for he M Karin's portraits varv in the Edmund Wilson are greni achieve* 
wrote slowly and from deep dotvu. Ha writos wiflt eoual raen «J * or Mr Kuzin criti- 

Tha coremonJous prose was his way vi v dness abo^t peonle whom lia elzes them, ho projects their 
of elevating himself, in Arnold^ stature. He classdfios thorn among 

maiuicr, above his humodiate time t j xan an j lour ^ch. as T S Eliot, “ those nine tee ntli -century meu who 
and place ; it ,was also an instru- Bernar J Bovenson President Ken- dominated iha twentictli by having 
ment for making fine dlscrlmlna- S - DeoDle whom hoS a £>od grown up with ihat anclont ferocious 
tions. Trilling’s prose style is his Seaf ‘dnffi one ^erfod^ such as ■ self-nssertlan! " Frost Mr Knzin 
great ochievemotvt, As for norveless i) an j,n nniiavt w.uv.i- w^irv knew during the two unhappy years 


f 'ltsued a uottfjy precise revision oc Wilson whom lie knew in Now York mred by me ^resident, he tounu 
rft liberalism, wheraa, Mr K«in ^ coirso of Umsol* excluded l™n die Eagllah 

docs not seem to havo thought long many Yflars Tlie reader must there- Dep rudiment, then a bastion or New 
enough about his political jyosltion fore be ltfU ' ry 0 f Ml . Kuzin's Judg- Criticism, mat was poet in resl- 
to need to revise it. In Starting Out Inout o y J deuco, and "bulked” over students 

in the Thirties lie admits he was a _ ’ . . . . and faculty “like a great bear- 

socialist ouly because everyone Cn Uie one hand, Mr Kaztn is ^hom they Had to feed with u»- 


nny or aer r like iuo. 

characters -but w A^i: a M Pm*" 
Crawford, and In “head - 
is on Mary Crawford^ ^ ^ 

she empties t l ie im W |jfc! f tSkn njjt- 
Jn dignat ion when M*ry E(J|Wn a 
or honestly. How solemn ‘f j. 
and Fanny are made « ^ kg 
their noses aj. M 8 ry Ai c h is * 5 *- 

about vice-admirals, wi ^ 

compared with thewayJ.. 
talked when she war 


natively reconstructs the life 
uj,™ 1 * Russian iiuinigrutu grand- 


Mr Karin wrestles with Trilling 
in several different passages. He 


C fe ntj and parents in Manhattan’s admired Trilling, who was ten years 
» East Side ghetto? "I must save older, ahead on if e road of success 
Si h « says as he envirionx his and of 

H is t grandfather, who (lied ut hut lie Felt rebuffed by him. Mr 
CSWve. looking voting ond Kuzin seems in bis account of Tru 
baffled while nraaniriun ilui n\ec.e- ling to bo paying back old scores. 


man-™” * 50 mat Allied, IIKC su iuwe™«j 

STB s . on ? of Immigrants, had to always defendhimselE .froin^ 
" 1 "« father’s father. things he had left behind. Actually 


j he says, "Bre my 

This is the book’s 


mmgs ne nau ^ 

TriHing came from e mode*tiy 
middle-class family; and In 

iinvone who knew Trilling the 


the book’s " who knew Trilling the 

CSsSFWi’a MR Wl- not ring «uo 
WentS* 1 -^ rect,,s t0 his Jets-ish In what is a pameuiariy 
C^-The Holocaust, v,(ien lid • sympathetic passage, Mr 


W!tlgen8tein: 8ouro®S 

£10.50 ', 


barn. V . r «uaeausc f Wien no • sympawieMv Y V" w heii 

ft after the war, widens reports Trilling as saymg, h 
Bur thS^ 11 . tribal responsibility, they first met at The 
jeJs 0 h !JV* ™ development in his Republic, tl hat he yojiW f 
fWi Q j Jew’sh 'detuity, any more write anything lh« did not pro 
MZ , h development in his mote my reiiutation 1 . I 

Jltorature and politics, never*’. Mr KwiVSluJma! so 


in the Thirties lie Admits he was a ’ . . and fac 

socialist ouly because everyone 0 * L- bl ™i ™L kV whom t..«j ..»« .« 

around him was. n J t ** orlacat we nu^ht expect exhausted attention and praise lest 

i. 1 1 ,, ,, of the Republican Lucoj nor does jm fall on them suarllnK' • 

Mr Kazln Is right to be disturbed (, Q S etm to have worried about seU- 

by Trilling, who was attracted to | n g ou t w ^vorklng, after he left Mr 

the world of European and parncu- 77 , e jq au} Republic, tpr Luce’s glossy colossal 

larly English manners. Mr Kaziu, 

instead, in tite more usual American — 1 ' ■ 1 

and Jewish way, bristles at manners, 
considering them hypocritical and 
snobbish. In tbe formalities of a 

rhe Paul Mellon 
AtiSXZ for Studies in British J 

they had played so long”. He ^ 

?, r h c o fer » In arts’ ™~n c .rss Yale University 

order, were natural agents of • 

change”. £ 110 . ' 

,In England Just as the war was i-M . ^ -tv, 

the Tate Gall 
comratulati 

foreign countries make him realize ^ 

5 a °wi,bhe'‘?. C No“?en“&«ri doe" Mattel Butlltt attd E 

ssyss » muih Amer’K for winning the Mth 
S« for the History of J 

all New Yorkers, rtrirtly Joye^ate. -J 

The accounts of his brief trips to ■ „ -erro p n TO 

foreign countries are mainly supei 1 - ri, W su,M.WW. 

flcial—tliougli J do like bis obser- i 

vatlon that after die war the French 

were making their revolution w tn .... _ ^ 

SSSMiuPfc .The Paintings ofj.fr 

Otherwise he tells us obvious things w • 

—that the British had te move 

towards a Welfate State after the „ 

war, that the Nazi past is alive be-. . TTA 111 fYIi 


m them snarling”. 

Kazln describes Frost's 
egotism and colossal 


The Paul Mellon Centre 
for Studies in British Art, London, 
Yale University Press 
and 

the Tate Gallery 
congratulate 

Martin Budin and Evelyn Joll 
for winning the Mitchell Prize 
for the History of Art, 1978, 
awarded for 

The Paintings of J.frI.W* Turner, 




to- -keep tourists irom seeing «i*yr- 
riling lirqiortant, . It is when he 
writes aibout New Ydrk and the 


Two volumes: 
.. ^80.00 the set. 
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re m ms l* over Lis wife, iwvmy yenrs 
ilenil. Tlieir marriage liarf been u 
fmiyyeais battle ; a sun I mil cum- 
initial suicide; a dtiugluer iuui 
tin lied fascist; his own father 
li.nl beaten him like u n indium]. 
It is ironic lliut this " rutlilcsr-ltf 
tumbled *’ insomniac, who ns a 
f niftier hud risen “groaning Jy at 
imiii” to milk liis cows, should 
figure ns the bucolic poet uf “ buck* 
ward- looking America ’’. “ Frost 

wrote some great poems, in the 
dj'sic .stoic Ainericun way, out of 
a struggle witli die nothingness 
i hat surrounds die hard-won human 
order." 

Edmund Wilson's self-assertive 


hack to " the days when a few soli- 
taiy gcniiiMts mmildcd American 
culture Wilson wrote of such 
geniuses in /’fflr/oiiY Cure, It is 
‘'greatest single peiforniance 

Mr Kuzin's portraits arc often w_„i i „ 

built around carefully observed 1>} Harold Heaver 

( iliysicnt traits — Frost's thickness, 

Vilson’s " round bald head and thru — ..I" 

hoarse, heavily breathing voice box 


Loafing and loving 


TLS NOVEMBER 10 1970: 1315 



. ■■ i -r — e v.: HUBERT I?. HUMPHREY 

coming out or the red face of an 

overfed fox-hunting squire ”, Luce’s Children of Fantasy 

” ferociously oversize eyebrows that The First itc-buls of 

ac If flmii liutl kfio it itlantnil VlllntiP 


is disputed are claim* k , 
Aaru.1 m Writers 
for example, or ChrUin^ 1 
Hi The A sonu of // P ° phcr l?Vi 

(I960) — t hatpin Z $ 
k l H K “ s an 


looked as IF they hud been planted 
and watered to iniimiduLc sub- 
ordinates ”, Trilling's " distinguished 
white hair over a handsome face 
that seemed to be furrowed, handed. 


I*UJI|IINU VYLISLH1 > aL7If*a?3VI l IVU* Mint OPCIIIL'U Lfl UC IUKIU1 VCU, ILUUUCU, 

rois follows rhe Ante ricnit tradition closed up with constant thought”. 


nf lonely dissent. During ihe war 
I <■ was an isolationist, following an 
i a: 'l-i led line of ami-Brltish progres- 
s' v' ■mi. In later years he refused to 
fay his income tax, writing a hook 
n the subject. He refused in play 
tit.- careerist game — refusing to 
t ’hcli, give lectures or interviews rir 
trvru join the honornry societies that 
v aired tn honour him. In the pros 


At his best, Mr Kazin is a master at 
characterization. 

His characterizations nf the 
American 1940s. 1950s and 1960s are 
less spectacular though intelligent. 
So many period names turn up. Mr 
Kazin wrote for a time at Yaddo, 
the subsidized retreat used by 
almost nil post-war writers ; he 
taught briefly at Black Mountain 


Greenwich 

Village 

267pp. Chichester: Joint Wiley. £11. 


Bohemia, like Arcadia, is a state 
of mind, wholly detached from its 
roots among Peloponnesian shep- 
herds or gipsy vagabonds of Czecho- 
slovakia. Yet it is an ideal in 

constant search for geographical 

realization. For Murger and Du 

Maurier it was realized in the 

Parisian ateliers of the Latin Quar- 
ter ; in Munich the haunt wus 
Scluvabing ; in London ic seemed 
centred for a while in the pubs mu! 


chusen Villagers t Tj ckh / ,fi ‘« 
Sn-acltoy’s manner. Yet wjjj 11 ? 1 
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possible 
these 


Mr Ka7m teased him about wenr/ng 
ti whire dress-shirt ro the beach iri 
su miner, he replied that he had 
"only one way of dressing ". 

Their friendship began unpromis- 
ingly, when after the appearance of 
On Native Grounds Wilson sum- 
moned young Alfred Kuzin 
his New York apartment 
(hut lie and his then 
Mary McCarthy could tear the 
book apart, wim Wilson inti mat Jug 
that Hiiy-Ohlng from the 1890s on 
was his own special province He 
relented, however, by walking the 
young man part way home, worry- 
ing the whale time over the cab- 
man's shelter scene in Ulysses. 
Wilson “Jived in literature as be did 
not anywhere else”. Although Mr 
Kazin remains critical of Wilson, 
finding that rhe "old radical” was 
BSc turning “ old curmudgeon ", 
Wilson emerges as " the great 
anachronism ”, the last Independent 
American man of letters, harking 


need to be loved. Mr ICazin cbarac 
terizes the 194(Js by rhe expansion 
of American self-confidence during 
the war. The ' 
terizes as the age 

ing the easy way .. s 

at McCarthy and condemning the 


There 

bohemian 


have been, 
Chicago, St 
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Listen to 


his fellow Republicans hated hint ; 
the Issue was whether Stali nists 
were really a domestic danger in a 
time of Cold War or a bogey of 
McCarthy’s inflamed imagination, 
Mr Kazin slides over the hard 
choices raised by this issue — though 
he admits that " Communism had 
indeed Invaded the highest places” 
and that Hiss and the Rosenbergs 
may have spied for Stalin. 

The 196f)s he characterizes ns in- 
sanely swollen with prosperity and 
as " a sexual riot that praised itself 
as radical politics”. He is right 
In seeing that Mailer, certainly in 
his last two novels, best understood 
this decade. He dramatizes the New 
Lett student riots through the con- 
flict between himself and his son 
rim. “ The suns were out to gel 
the fathers— especially if rhe 

fathers .had been * radicals * during 
a certain ancient Depression”. But 
here again he tries to have it hnth 
ways. For though lie does not quite 
approve of the New Left, he prides 
himself on having more sympathy 
f P r tn* . yottng than "old revolu- 
tionists “• Like Irving Howe, Dwight 


. Village— stretching 
Fifth Avenue to 14th Street, and 
from Houston Street to the Hudson 
River— remains the ideal, the 
bohemian capital. For it was a per 


city where □ decrepit maze oT 
eighteenth-century houses was being 
penetrated by Irish and Italian 
slums, where “ high society ” in the 
Greek revival grandeur of Washing- 
ton Square could safely mingle with 
prostitutes, petty criminals and 
bums. Its very geography is non- 
conformist, lying crazily oblique to 
the rectangular grid of uptown New 
York. Something of its pastoral 
dream was shattered with the 
^tension of Seventh Avenue in 
1918. But it is with its Golden Age 
m the yenrs before the First World 
War, that Robert E. Humphrey is 
concerned, ’ 

It was a Golden Age that itself 


Such pre-war idealism simplv em- 
bodied the concepts of social justice 
and sexual equality prevalent in the 
Progressive era. Headquarters for 
Branch One of the Socialist party 
was in the Rand School of Social 
Science on East Nineteenth Street, 
founded in 1905 for the study of 
social problems and providing free 
education for the poor. Here in the 
basement restaurant, Louis Unter- 
meyer recalled, was “a gathering 

place of all the Utopians, muck- , ■'.usi upnicai sketchM 

rakers, young intellectuals, and hls Point. These Eminent Bnlw 11 
elderly malcontents south of Forty- Hr ® neither very IntereuiT™ 1 * 1 
Second Street". ‘ P™rou.,d. Randolph gffgj? 

They would drift in from Alfred ingot war wS^'vSS t f e!r ! , M ^ 
Stieglitz’s " 291 ” Gallery on Fifth istlc fraternal TSS&fi "ft 
Avenue or the offices of F.ninm WASP hegemony arp 
Goldman’s Mother Earth nr the of Haugoods and nLn - , a 
Liberal Club in Gramercy Tni k. fL-lde£ 6 phil a ,"d er in/^ di" h 
Later now field paths would cun- the new feminism ^ 

nect rhe offices of The Masses to good, George Cram U /5 k L S fa 
M“bel Dodge’s salon and the Pro- founded the Provinceto^P!^ 
vincetown Players.. But their and first staged the 

Eugene O'Neill) and Join 
were all three HorvJ 
from the provincial gentry, S| 

strike In Pa rorson"' with” “the aJS! j2 R Se 
Aiinory Show. Most Villagers pi e- bohemian as revolutionJn b oKJ 
ferred the Madison Square Garden Hemingway celebrating 7ilo sS 

triad of loafing, loving and 
corresponding. 

Between forays across the Md- 
can border, to ride with Pantho 
Villa, and trips to Ypres. the 
Balkans or revolutionary Russia, 
always returned to the arms «{ 
Mabel Dodge or Washington Squat 
Mabel even accompanied him in i 
Pullman on the Mexican safari "I 
tmuk she expects to find G«en| 
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the Up]>er Classes' 9 
comfortable with 
substance 

- — ev writes. 

Villagers believed that they could 
be radical without standing in 
picket lines.” Women proclaimed 
their new sartorial code of sack 


uviieuiiaii uejjJL.ni. rui 1[ Wo5 & ueY m 4, vn gniiunai tuoc Ui hULK fhlllL 

feet small town nucleus in the big dresses, cropped hair, brown socks villa 
Cltv where n rlen-Anii- rJ and sandals. Snastw>irf nml ivin.i 


and snndals. Spaghetti and wine 
dinners were more conipclling than 
a strlkors’ emergency fund. “ Most 
of the people look ns if life had 
knocked them nround n hit", Ran- 
dolph Bourne reported, “ and they 
were trying to forget it ; it took 
so much of their energy to be radi- 
cal that they had no time left For 
the life of Irony.” It was to this 
era of green innocence that John 
Reed was to bid his own ironic 
farewell in America 1918: 

Old Greenwich Village, citadel nf 
amateurs, Battle-ground of uli 
„ , adolescent Utopias, 

Half shain-Boheihla, dear to uptown 
slummers. 


it was a uoKien Age that itself „ . slummers, 

preached a return ro the Golden Half sanctuary of the outcast anil 


Age. In Gonzalo’s famous words: 
All tilings in common nature should 
...... t . produce 

Without sweat or endeavour: trea- 
son, felony. 


WSljF- s ™ rd - »"“■ w*. S'of 

What to think 


to tell the young 


Mr Kazin ends with a moving 
account of his father’s elow dying 
—an account composed like a short 
story, in which his Father's lifelong 

IIIMmU-llu snJ kl. J! ° 


u, , . nn y engine, 

Would I not have; but nature should 

rw i • j ... W»l for*. 

Of Us own kind, all foisoii, ail nbun- 

„ . , , dance, 

lo teed my innocont people. 


dissutisfied, 

Free fellowship of painters, sailors, 

t , . ... poets. 

Light women, Uramnns, tramps and 
. strike-lenders. . . . 

Playing at nrt, ploying at love, 
playing at rebellion. 

In the enchanted borders of the 
impossible republic. 

_ Children of Fantasy focuses on 
five men who wero attracted to 
boneminnism and were 


in pannrYr « nnA 1 ®. 1 , * C1U n B , uoneminmsm and were in turn 

for^ini are brmlSw 'ilTa Tl l tdeaIs were tll0Se of Poverty ” Wec * af l b y Greenwich Village: 

the incanifcity^ „ f 1 fi ll W and comradeship, th 0 Whltmanesque Hutchins Hapgood. George Cram 

also^ noM of what hS JOyS of ' oa / i “8 U hi the busiest. Cook, John Reed, ivlax Eastman and 

« . ‘"loge or wliat he calls most enternrisinrr nf nil Flovd Dell. All whp mFh OAAC fi'n m 


O - „ a , sort ma,e GeT t™ij 
Stem”, he wrote; "or at least i 
Mexican Sticglitz. We hardly e?er 
stir out nf our drawing-room, eKepi 
ar mealtimes, when we start wiih 
caviar and go nigiht through to nuti.” 
But Reed needed heroes. Boylshl; 
he aped die bully-hoys. “We are 
in the middle of things", he repor- 
ted from Petrograd in 1917, "ud 
believe me it’s thrilling. There Is » 
much dramatic to write that I dooT 
know where to begin, For color 
and terror and grandeur this ma to 
Mexico look pale.” That eyewlinm 
account of the Bolshevik coup mi 
tn become Ten Days that Shook (lie 
World. He lid-inself died in Ik 
typhus epidemic of 1920, the cnly 
Harvard man to be buried below (be 
wul is of the Kremlin. Max Easinua 
revolved round tlte whole cyde frou 
Bolshevik hero-worship to the vinfr 
cation of Trotsky, outspoken trln- 
cism of Stalin,' and ultimately 
McCnrrhvism, ending as “rotrai 
editor ” for Reader's Digest. 

Humphrey's conclusion b ups* 11 ' 
snyahlc : there existed an innarai 
con fife t beiwocn artistic freetoi 
and ideological politics .that 
higers never resolved ; artists ettna 
igunrod noil tics or subordina w 


fie seventh and last volume of the 
IcrrespOTi deuce of Isaac Newton has 
^ appeared — like volumes 5 and 
Sdff the editorship of A. Rupert 
« Laura Tilling. It is 
dutifully printed as ever by the 
Cambridge University Press for the 
Efjsl Society, whose .motto Nullius 
hwbt it carries on its title : page— 
.Boewhat ironical touch, in view 
athe fact that tho series ends with 
Idler No 1553 in the main 
Muence, not to mention substantial 
sfpendixes which include additions 
ad corrections to earlier volumes. 
Historians with any concern for 
Snton, or the times in which lie 
tied, will fee! some relief that a 
told which was first launched with 
l W. Turnbull os pilot in 195D, 
ud which seemed as though It 
■jdil founder after the death of lus 
Hplicement J. F. Scott, 1ms at Inst 
come safely into port. It might 
tten be thought tltnt tho vessel was 
nkiut to stop, for there is a note 
taging from tho stern to the effect 
ilm D, T, Whiteside has recently 
ham attention to further unpub- 
lished drafts of letters to Hawes 
ad Paget, and has printed nnnther 
laier to David Gregory. This is not 
the place to review the long history 
d ibe publication of Newton’s 

S ondence, which began in a 
way lit his own lifetime, 
cd continued with important but 
ladled works by S. P. Rigaud and 
JsphEdleston lit the last century. 
1h present edition supersedes ull 
the. It is ns self -con tinned ns 
wold have boeit reasonable, and 
for all its unsteadiness In inid-pus- 
It has now finished its run in 
good bands und good style. 

Volumes 6 and 7 cover together 
tbe period from Newton’s seventy* 
first year to his death, fourteen 
jwri i filer. Ills intellectual powers 
«. if not exactly spent, certainly 
* decline. Of the cxlnnt loiters, 
!*»« on business connected with 
•» Royal Mint are most numerous, 
Wly, of course, because Ihey have 
jwed In the most secure archives, 
“dog In London, Newton was less 
olteo obliged to enter Into coitus- 


wnere Jte lives. He descrlhi*? « iii« j fi n ‘ i 1 “ " f {"• loiu oiiiannuwn pmrcssionais tlieir neeas wim uraw o. ^ r--_ 

visit to his old Yiddish-sneaking ,D fr sa * uled Village rebels for In some ways as bitchy and snobby But what was liberating for 

neighbourhood Brownsville* now can . d ?«n and "the as that of their elders. Many of the ers— informal personal 

Hie most savage of black slums Bv mi« t f« Pa M C i US i® °U e, ? ure ’ without m&st influential artists and Intcllec- freedom of expression, sexi»l W)W* 
midtown Manhattan* is rSS.’ S? I,n C - 0vr } e & , ? Exlle>s 11,8,3 of »!*?. Period-Waiter Lipp- tlon, and an unngnhMd .wdal ^ 

ndidly glittering and ex* The nriwl? V r m^ Wd 3 notioi l- i, a . nn \ Carlos Williams, —was irrelevant to WiPjJJJ 

'*—“ • ■ 11,0 Pf«-war Villa Pars hn Alfred RfiagHtz, even Rarulnlnh li M strmnrline for existence..^ 

'er wholly 

.. .. Villnofi. 

oyer. , tiocpln CeiuerT ^he^'saS • P° S ^° T r VfPneers tasted the fruit Humphrey’s 
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cessive than ever. “Even 
*, the seert 
«er.” Fro i 

icoln Can 

across! the 

fi Thi S 9P Jersej 


coin Center, he sees kf vu ' a e?« tested the fruit 
Hudson River [ 0 where a nf Not only the roar 

... - _ Is burmng on the JerfeJ 0T - ol war - but thai most 

piers .The fraege 8 of HoIocbuIl sexuaHtv^mnij a »i, tQ i 0 saI Conscious 
New York’s heartless dynamics have aexuaHty i ri,llied * h eir utopia. 

nu'Hnl- Slum. , T : _l . " - 


swept away the Jewish community 
of bis youth as irretrievably as 
Hitler swept away the shtctls of 
®«W Europe. "I w-an t to ] ove 
,,a says finally. “I want 



pnnrlcnce mi iiuollcctual matters 
than when lie had lived in Cam- 
bridge. Fume brought him large 
numbers nf letters of a sort which 
clearly acted as an irritant to nn 
already irritable nature. Syco- 
phants, solvers of the problem of 
longitude, over-zealous Leibnizians, 
piratical publishers, wage-demands 
from Mint employees, unpalatable 
assays of his coin ; it is hard to 
know what irritated him most. His 
rcuction to Lite numerous begging 
letters from kinsmen is even harder 
to gauge. What evidence there is 
in these magnificently illiterate 
requests suggests that Newton paid 
up (jusr ns lie paid up when asked 
to help with the reflnoriitg of n Lin- 
colnshire church). “ Most Hon’red 
Sir ”, began Richard Pindar in 
1725, “ Having come thus fare in 
order to pay your lfoit'er a visit I 
thought it proper to present my 
case before your Honour by a few 
lines (with great submission Humbly 
asking pardon Cor my boldness).’ 
Pindar's can be taken as a typical 
letter. A weaver from Gosberton 
near Boston, he is presumed to 
have been tho grandson of Newton s 
uncle. He wants to borrow £15 or 
£20 for two or three yeRrs: 

and now if your Honour please 
to oblige your unworthy Relation 
in so great a favir you will ingage 
me in my rotorns at the thrown 
of God's grace to implore for a 
Blessing in tho world to come 
that your Honour may receive a 
heavenly reward which is all l 
can Retom Who is your honours 
unworthy servant. 

Newton stood Rt that throne, 
iiucstiue, within the period o£ tlie 
proposed loan, leaving estate 
estimated at £32,000. This was 
divided between eight half-nephews 
and Unlf-nlcces. 

Monetary problems at the Mint 
saeni at once more Important and 
more trivial than Newton’s family 
affairs. Ample as nro the records, 
there are still many gaps in them. 
Records of potty domestic dealings 
tend to mask such problems as 
those of bimetallism (and controls 
on the import and export oE gold 
mid silver), <>f financing the Scottish 
Mint, und of a new copper coinage. 
In response to a Treasury request 
for guidance over the gold unn 
silver coinage, Newton writes n 
reply which could almost have come 
from yesterday’s Financial Times. 
He nonchalantly observes that 
foreigners who receive English 
Bullions In payment for ' them 
bullion exported front England 
will lose 3 d per Guinea . . . besides 
tho ilnnger they run by breaking 
i lie Law”. He nevertheless saw 
virv clearly that the current moans 
of enforcing (he law were nut really 
equal to the control of commercial 
pressures 


The promise of a largo financial 
reward — L 20,(100, offered by the 
Board of Luiighudv fur a iiic-jUn of 
discovering position ill sea — induced 
u number of men to write m New- 
ton with vague and unworkable 
schc-mc-s. He, in turn, irriimed nn 
doubt by the waste nf his lime, 
expressed himself in terms minor 
unfortunate for the later his- 
tory nr the problem. “ But when 
the longitude at sea is once lost , 
he wrote in 1721, “ it cannot lie 
found again by any waich. < He 
should simply have added ‘ without 
further astronomical observation . 
(Here he scums in have misled 
even his editors, who write that. 
“ only the heavens provide a uni- 
versal clock"). His pronouncements 
tended, if anything, to stand in tho 
way of improvement of the sea- 
going chronometer. 


Newton dearly spent many thou- 
sands of hours drafting and re- 
drafting official documents, and n 
is tempting to ask whether, had he 
not done so, he would have contri- 
buted much more to mntliemaiics 
or natural philosophy. Ills editors 
think not, and that he would simply 
have written more on the chrono- 
logy of ancient kingdoms, or nn the 
prophecies of Daniel mid John, cu 
on ins claims to priority oyer Leib- 
niz in connection with me 
invention nf tho differential and 
integral calculus. Ceriniidy this 
lust disputo remained to the aim 
of Newton's life uppermost m Ins 
oversensitive consciousness. Almost 
nil British mathematicians of note 
came out on Newton’s side, while 
most on the Continent of Europe 
favoured Leibniz’s cause. Some, 
like the Abbfi Antonio Schmella 
Conti and Reymond de Monmort, 
not to mention the Princess of 
Wales, tried to act as imcrmedi- 
ories. Conti, for his pains, first 
lost Leibniz’s friendship and then 
Newton’s— in connection with the 
unsunctioned publication of U|1 
abbreviated. French version of New- 
ton's chronology. Monmort played 
u much more gallant hand, with a 
gift of Eiftv bottles of champagne 
to Sir Isaac, and compliments to nls 
niece, Catherine Barton, when the 
gesture was* rewarded will) a Mag- 
nificent and Geiuilc present": 
lTnw glorious Is it for mp! and 
What subject of vanity for my 
wife to wear ornanieiils given by 
Mr Newton and chosen by Mrs 
Barton, whose wit and taste are 
equal to her beauty. 

Such brief glimpses of n Newton 
capable of sharing In the frivolities 
nf common exoeilciicc, whether or 
not called forth by champagne, are 
not exactly easy to find, in me 
Correspondence or elsewhere. 

The calculus dispute is extra- 
ordinarilv complex, and a useful 
chart In Volume 6 helps to untangle 
the relationships between some ot 


i Ik* pi iiicip.il dmii incim. New nut's 
i.ii lies through .nil wei e t'*urgiie 
ft uni ducuniuitmy evidence ili.il u«. 
lutl been in pus session m me ywj 11 
cuiiccpts by H»7fi ui the latest. Leib- 
niz ami his .lilies tiliu Heinou.lis and 
Wolf, for uxiiniple) cunceniraied oil 
nhaL they saw in he the incriectuul 
ciuir.icter «.f Newion’s earlv wniings. 

Win Ncwtim’s calculus, like 
Leibniz’s, a iruo iilwirnhm, w 
merely u scarcely articulated. patch- 
wurk of liiailicmiuicftl, techniques. . 

The thrust nf the Continental attack 
nil Newton and his Bnmh sup- 
porters was delivered partly in the 
form nf dial luniM* w solve new 
mathematical nrnblenn, and P«‘ ['V 
hv asking eiiih.irr.issi ugly difncuU 
questions nf such a fund aiiien t.d 
son as "what is a fluxion? No 
one cihiios out of tlic dispute parti- 
cularly well, but the two whoso repu- 
tatiuns are most tarniJted by ««« 
in cuts collected mge liter by Fiotcs- 
sor Hall und Dr Tilling ore Johan n 
Bernoulli I, wluim ihev ^scribe. is 
» lion by nlghL mid jackal by U.i> , 
and Newton himself. 

This is rhe less familiar side r.t 
die Newton coin. Those whoso 
Thoughts on the muiier >»\b been 
influenced, directly or inJhcctly, 
hv Wordsworths mar lile index in 
a mind/ Voyaging through strange 
seas nf tho lights alone should 
remember lliut Wordsworth was 
speaking of Newton’s stutue. How, 
figuratively speaking, Nowujn was 
turned into marble, is one of a 
number of subjects one might all 
tho more effectively SLiidy with the 
help uf an invaluable new bihllo. 
nraphy by Peter and Ruth Wallis. 
This volume, which covers mote 
than three centuries, Is acLiially part 
„f a much larger project, u bio- 
bibliography of British mathematics 
and its applications , based at the 
University of Newcastlo upon Tyne. 
The Newton bibliography is almost 
worth reading consecutively, as ail 
index of changing s ? ht>lai '^ m “ ,1 “ 
popular attitudes. It is a campre- 
hensive and professional work winch 
avoids somo of, the , extremes of 


.i line nf i el ev. mcc htfiwcen Knjrr* 
und OiIk-ii’s ”The C.m? J" '» u 
Missing Tnntfutnn " nml J. H. Ai»t't; 
licmt's “ The Genesis uf Tuuil Set 
Topology" ~t Or buiwecn I- lain- 
iimr ion’s “Du la I'omnie d I'.vu u M 
I’oinme du Nl-wiiui” and an niiuiiy- 
iiu.u, biography uf Newinn, wriiiuii 
bv a mother fur "the use uf cliilii- 
i-t-n uf four years old and upwards ? 
Lsa.ic Nuwtini, as ILimilioii Wright 
Maine's iltlu told readers cd Vnlunic 
17 ti the Young Folks Library I new 
series) in 1901, was one fit those 


avoids somo ol uiu 
tho genro. (The bibliographical 
descriptions Rive no indication of 
the layout of tide-pages, for In- 
stance, hut they do neatly indicate 
Tmy emphasis which may be given 
through type size and style.) , 

The result is a goldmine of infor- 
mation. Who, without ir. would 
have guessed that Albert Einstein 
contributed n piece on Newton i to 
the Manchester Guardian in 13^7, 
or that Algarotti’s explanation of 
Newtonian philosophy for the use 
of ladies” saw thlrty-tliree edidons 
in seven languages? Like most 
goldmines, the book encompasses a 
ireat deal of dross ; but what blblio- 
rapher would care, or dare, to drnw 


HLTIL-M 111 J : . 

“ Men who have Risen . » 'By his 
gravity ", Sydney Smith might have 
added.) A typical Wallis eniiv (No 
.VMM) pro viiles ibis basic infi.rnia- 
ti.ut, loguthui- with Incat iii ns, _ ihe 
pulilishcr's name, and a Nantuiai 
Union Catalog number— which . 

might lead to more locations. 1 Me 
volume would have been more use- 
ful had it included a subject index 
—the searcher for Newtcm-inj.pt red 
poetry, for example, will have a 
Wd lime— und a casual user will 
nut find the abbreviations of the 
abbreviation* easy to follow. I nit 
the nuggets are there for Hie 
digging. 

Although the very thoroughness 
of the coin pi Lillian might turn a rea- 
der's thoughts away from its mum 
purpose, its authors have dearly liad 
uppermost in their minds ilto needs 
of the hi simian of ideas. Interest 
in Newinn grows — with pnciic jus- 
tice— exponentially. The volume 
tines not pander tn those biblio- 
philes looking for tho liimnerobn 
variant editions, but is meant simply 
far scholars iookina for books, hyen 
sn, there Is u metabibHographical 
streak in most of us. Hie economist 
will find himself charting the liso 
in price of books on Newton; iho 
Marxist might try to explain the 
undoubted penetration pi a bour- 
geois cult-hero into Soviet scholar- 
ship; and the historian of popular 
l usle might try to discover that law 
of levity which leads to having ones 
portrait on a pound note. The stutt- 
tician will observe that , there are 
ten times os many entries in ttie 
new bibliography as hi its predeces- 
sor, published oy G. J. Gray just 
ninety years ago. The Wallis biblio- 
graphy, considering the current rata 
of inf lotion in the history of ideas, 
is unlikely to have such a long inn- 
ines, but it could hardly have been 
better designed to serve the mfla- 
tlonory ennse. 


Roland Hall's 50 Years of 
Scholarship (150pp. ^EAuburgh 
University Press. £5.50) lists all 
known scholarly work on Hume 
curried out between 1925 and »s/o* 
in virtually all the major languages : 
books, articles and dissertations, 
and ulsn new editions Bnd antholo- 
gies. 


About the Society’s business 


By I. Bernard Cohen 


- never give 
toff, late to exrept; 


; . Th due |asr sentences ere specious, ■ 

, wSSf ! G*Wn , S?' COneern 

with God in the book. Mr IC-rfi, 

mrr(? h S 3i ^® Ms Political .. 

met its - without -having paid rhe 
.price in firm commit moms. His . • 
und eriylng theme is the - price nn>d 
for Success in the lost innocence nf 1 1 
hi s youth Jn Brownsville, He tJ*«*c;s 
S 1 ; it - boo . k Jlie evolution of A ■: 
Walken w tne City' where he rccaili- 
tures that youth. Hp describes thV: ■ 

- hypnotized walking oF thB dtv” 
r b i s wpfc “ d roaming tho ' 

- . ^ ew York Jeib hi S . 
spt ; the magic .of- did c-orli*r 
momqirs but it is a brill Tam Iy 
^ r5 « e P’ blghiy. intelligent book time 


jL d’ ,^11 * , «nvj, uuok uiac 

SKP fiPi evei l one quarrels 

I^i i 'Hi ' places, for. (tSMinior<'ct- ■ 

■ table: c harat terizatlnnc »r v..i. " 


The fisherman’s son 

1 the boy iri his neu) clothes watches everything 
From the boat clenched in the soft shallows ; 

It grates when his father jwnps from the bows, 
His mother at the tiller steadying the swing. 

All down the beach shimmer the timeless 
£ o/ childhood, the yielding sand's 
strong hghp of admiration and commands, 
me swimmers’ compulsion and exclusiveness. 

pffi! shore, like people who choose 
we boat, the attractions gather 

wuJ!! 6 ?™ out his arms t0 bis father 
Wn,o nods at the water and the white shoes, 

£{**?” shoves thd bpat outwards in reply. 

*«*{•" t ie chonnel, to the near island, 
b °V reaching and trailing his hand 
In the, curve of the water as it flows by. 

Michael Vinca 


jUUPERT HALL and MARIE BOAS 
(Editors and Translators) : 

S* Correspondence of Henry 
uldcnburg 

Vtl ' 11: May 1674-Septembcr 1675 
j ^P^Mansell Information/Pubiisli- 


*r* rity 


read to the Royal SocieW. Robert 
Hooke, who has been called the 
‘‘universal claimant”, at once 
attempted to make a case roi pno 

asm. 


:j l v | l hout great fanfare, and without 
‘wge staff of helpers, Rupert and 
: Boas Hall have continued to 

produco volume after volume of 
^“despondence of Henry Olden- 
} Secretary of the Royal Society, 
i Si on S oC major “ ititelll- 

the seventeenth cen- 


hfr D . c ^ . oE th ® seventeenth cen- 
#).r Tw °1urthor volumes will prob- 
w y ponipiete the enterprise, 

l S Mcolt to think of anyone 
JS s hch a broad-based Intellec- 
Ib?« 9° rr c®Pondence with the scho- 
JSJ® So many countries of the 
j?,A M did Oldenburg. His letters 
■jJSiL Volume are not only about 
questions, but. also touch 
religion, cultural mat- 
tfr.h n , ■ . on agriculture arid 
^ventiort. Thus, in 
Cu? ^74-75. when tbe Dutch 
ZeSj^.: Christiaan Huygens (de 
^vented his ■ spring- 
sent a report of 
litot * f nbur s- Pis announcement 
Vns IS? - W'm of ad anagram, which 

Sri a fortnight' later by a 

,® detailed account which was 


inclined to favor ^lichems - This 

was the beginning of a n J“ r . 
between Oldenburg and . H°oke, the 
two paid officers of the aoat-ty. 
Before long Hooke was embroiled 
jn another controversy, this time 
with the Danzig astronomei Ileve 

jius. ■ • ■ 

Many such Interesting items ora 
recorded In those letters. There 
was the appointment of Flamrteed 
as Astronomer Royal in 1675, wlti 
Oldenburg nnnounced to 
French astronomers 
pride”. It was also decided, as 
reported in these lcrters. tiiat tlie 
Fellows Of the Society should be 

Sre 

8 nd Pe "usel U 'l ” The 

issw-g. ■ 

ffiSBsS 


Fellows were expected to urge 
those negligent to pay their obli- 
gatory weekly shilling and to por- 
fuade them to sign a bqud to An 
end”. As the editors obsenre, 
“many Fellows, though ploaied 
enough at the honour of electlon, 
had no great desire to assist too 
Society’s business by payment of 
Two pounds twelve shillings a 
year". , . 

The correspondence in this Yolume 
is rich In mathematics and astro 
nnmv and there is much, about the 

bl°T.Val sriencte. We mav ■ » 

learn about the dlHtaiUe. ; in pone 
communication. One of the letters 
shows that “ the best route for 
Venice was via, Germany ,and 1 that 
for Florence via France . While 
there was brisk correspondence with 
Italy and France, contacts with Gar 
many were few. 

In order to lessen their burden 
•■Ha pd l tors have summarized --.but 

on the grounds mat mere , era 
adequate current editions 
writings and correspondence. As in 

the previous volumes, all letters »n 
frtreiffn languages,; have been trans 

have provided historical, and ex- 
pfanatory information in the form 
Sf a series of notes to each of. the 
letters. ... ' , • 

• this edition is a model of how 
such . cdlleciibns d* . c0 ^?P Il £fi ?Jd 
of sCioiUlfic.men Should be edited 
and TtibUshed: All 

Jftok fnnyafd to the compldton of 

Che set. 


MEN OF IDEAS 

SOME CREATORS 03? COHTEMPORAHY PHILOSOPHY 
i , i- BRYAN MAGEE 

In the first programme from the BBC 2 
series Men of Ideas. Sir Isaiah Berlin ex- 
plained what philosophy is about, why it is 
important, and why we should be interested 
in it today. This book is based on Bryan 
Maaee's conversations in the series witn 
fifteen outstanding philosophers of today, 
representing suoh Widely different schools 
as^ Marxism, Existentialism and. Linguistic 
Analysis. Taken together they give a lively 
yet authoritative introduction to philosophy 
. for the general reader. 

ISAIAH BERI/IN CHARLES TAYLOR 
HERBERT MARCUSE WILLIAM BARRETT 
ANTIIOKY QUINTON A. J. AYER 
BERNARD 'WILLIAMS . R. M. IIABE W. V. QUINE 
JOHN SEAHLE NOAM CHOMSKY 
HILARY PUTNAM RONALD' DWORXIN 
IRIS MURDOCH ERNEST GELLNER 

. £7.50 
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The interests of the officers 


By F. L. Carsten 
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HEINZ HURTEN (Editor) : 

Zuisilicn Revolution mill Rupp- 
Outsell 

Militdr und Titnenpoliiik 1018*1920 
DUsscldorf : Drusti* Vcrlats. 

1>M I IS. 

Tilt* miliiury collapse t»r November 
1918 meant for die German officer 
corps the end of their world — n 
world in which they were tied to 
the person of die King-Emperor liy 
bond* of personal fealty and con- 
stituted the most prominent social 
caste. Tiie foundations of this world 
were destroyed by det'ent, mutiny, 
revolution and the f light of rheu* 
supreme war lord. The officers’ 
cherished symbol of rank, their 
epaulettes, were torn off by en- 
raged crowds and the army rn r eat- 
en cd to disintegrate, while hastily 
formed soldiers* councils disputed 
the power of command with the 
officer corps. Even the most 
precious gnln of the war of 1870. 
German, unity, was endangered, and 
Bolshevism was raising its head in 
the defeated country, fanned by 
assiduous Russian propaganda. 

Yet this was not the end of l!iq 
world, ns some of the officers 
feared. It is indeed surprising how 
quickly the officer corps recovered 
from the shock of November, how 
quickly it was able to Impress its 
will upon the new government of 
ihe “ people’s representatives ”, 
presided over by die leaders of the 
Socidi-Democratac and Independent I 
Social -Democratic parties. This was t 
above ell due to one man : the sue- t 
cessor to Ludeudorff as the Quarter- » 
master General of rhe Imperial s 
army, General Wilhelm Grocncr. a 
Although Groener's name does t 
not figure in tihe title of Heinz d 
Hiir ten’s documentary volume, * 
V.wischen Revolution und Kopy- t 
Putsch, it appears time and again 1 
in the documents reproduced here. ' 
Groener was uot a Prussian and 
not a nobleman, but the son of a p 

E rofessioual NCO of die Wurttein- u 
erg army ; - because, .of. .has .back- n 

S ound, and bis willingness to serve ’ i 
the new Republic he has often s 
been described os a South German < 
Liberal or Democrat The documen ts < 
show that this legend has little basis i 
In fact. He not only urged the new ■ 
government to take strong measures 1 
against the soldiers' councils, but lie 1 
pleaded, even before the conclusion i 
of the peace treaty, for idic build- i 
his of 0 strong unitary German i 
state with a powerful president after 
the American model. As early as 
January 1919 he wrote to Fried rich i 


maj'iie. In ill is respect the Gorman 
Niilional Asst: m lily must force its 
will upon i he individim] suites. 

^ This remained ihe policy of i lie 
Reich Sivcltr leaders ihrnuglioin ilie 
history of the Weimar Republic. 

’■ A few niomiis laier Grneiicr 
declared in front of Eds officers 

0 rhat Prussia, “ that strong stain 
j. structure", must he uioderni7Cd and 

furnished wirh su'rmg “new iron 
„ Stoys instead Df the wooden ones 
of Fredrick William f"; thus 
' Prussia must be expanded and 
' become tiie new Germany. Instead 

1 of a federal state Lliere should be a 
» unitary one, "with or without 
’ Austria. 1 personally do not attach 

any particular value to Austria 
because I consider it questionable 
whether through Austria we would 
gain in power or not 

In June 1919 Groener once more 
wrote to Presideiu Ebert, proudly 
pointing out that meanwhile the 
Reichsivehr had hecii created as a 
useful instrument in l!ic hand of 
Ihe government : 

But now this instrument must be 
employed ruthlessly to secure the 
authority of the state in all 
spheres of public lifo and to en- 
sure respect for the law. This 
applies In the first instance to 
the administration.... The non- 
sense of the workers' councils 
must disappear from the 
admi nisi ration quickly mid com- 
pletely. . . . The government need 
unly _ have the will and the 
Imaginary and artificially blown 
up power of rlie workers’ coun- 
cils collapses like u house of 
cords. 

Not only die soldiers’ councils but 
also die workers' councils did dis- 
appear in the course of 1919, and 
wherever they did not dissolve them- 
selves the government used the 
army to bring about tlieir dissolu- 
tion and the end of all revolutionary 
dreams. But this was not achieved 
without a bloody civil war in which 
“!* army, far better equipped and 
led than its adversaries, easily pre- 
vailed. 

In general these documents 
prove that the leaders of the army 
not only considered it tlieir pri- 
mary tusk to fight against « Bolshe- 
vism or whatever they under- 
stood under that label* tlieir 
efforts were equally directed against 
all internal unrest and even against 
strikes for higher wages, be that 
m industrial Saxony or in rural 
Pomerania, where the agricultural 
workers srirred after centuries of 
Semi-serfdom. The answer was 


state with a powerful president after 
the American model. As early as 
January 1919 he wrote to Friedrich 
F.bort, the head of the government, 
that he should adopt a policy that 
would, strengthen the position of tha 
officers and terminate the institution 
of the soldiers* councils “ In their 
present form ", for *' the soldiers' 
councils mean the end of - nil' 
authority and til us of all power of 
the state ", He added : 

It Is absolutely essential to use 
this opportunity [the adoption of 
a new constitution] to realize tiie 
German dream of a powerful 
Reich uniting all German tribes 
under a strong central power as 
it has not existed slhce Charle- 


i Heritably the proc Inina lion of n 
state of siege, die dispatch of 
troops into the district whore a 
strike threatened, ihoasuros to " pro- 
tect those willing to work ", and the 
arrest of the n ringleaders ” who 
very often were ordinary trade 
unionists or Social Democrats. 
After the adoption of the new con- 
KtuctitiOn in the summer of 1919 Its 
ill-tamed Article 48 provided the 
legal means under which similar 
measures could be taken. 

Groener's po 1 1 cy with its far- 
reaching amis and the " restoration 
of law and order ” could be carried 
out In cooperation with the repub. 
Iican government which had to lend 
its authority to these methods. Yet 
there were many officers who were 
unwilling - . to work with Social 
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Uoniwrrmi jikI Demncrars. When rhe 
guvcnimcitL after (iroluiiged rcsisl- 
hiicc anti an Allied ultimatum 
accepted (lie terms of the Treaty 
nf Versailles General von deni 
Borne, commanding the " Frontier 
Defences South", wired: "To the 
failierJnnd the officers will remain 
faithful, tlicy protect it against 
Internal collapse. But the officers 
have lost their confidence In a gov- 
ernment which lias inflicted this 
shame oil army and people." Before 
the treaty was signed an officers* 
junta assembled at Welinur to 
express tlieir opposition to the 
acceptance and to debate on mili- 
tary measures of resistance to the 
Poles and the Allies in case of need. 
This important episode is un- 
fortunately not documented in die 
volume. 

Ar Weimar, one plan discussed 
by the officers was the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship with the 
minister of defence, Noski?, as its 
head ; but because he was unwill- 
ing no tiling came of die plan. 
Several serving officers expressed 
their preference for a dictatorship. 
In June 1919 Major von Fnlkcu- 
hausen wrote to Major von Schlei- 
cher (who was to become the 
Chancellor at tihe most criticnl 
juncture in the history of the 
Weimar Republic) that he was con- 
vinced " that only a dictatorship 


cun save us. If a dictator stands at 
the head of the Reich I cun vuucli 
fur the province [of Pomurtiniii | ; 
all we need in chc final count is 
one firm point. All the rest will 
follow automatically." Hurly in 
1920 Major von Stiilpnngcl 
reported : 

Since we have been deprived of 
tlio Kaiser and dins linve lost i lie 
genuine protector of nur Interests 
we have become die victims of the 
quarrelling of the political parties 
and must guard ourselves lest an 
accidental parliamentary majority 

f ushes us into material want apart 
rom chc misery of our souls. 

An anonymous memorandum of 
August 1919 (probably written by 
Colonel Bauer) pointed, out that “ ft 
is an illusion to govern together 
with Social Democracy " because 
this was "only a transition to 
chaos, i e, to Bolshevism ", hence 
die army must work for the over- 
throw of the government. 

Thus deep political fissures be- 
gan to appear within the officer 
corps, famed for Its alleged unity, 
between those willing to work with 
and through the government, on 
which pressure could always be 
exercised, and those waiting for an 
opportunity to topple it mid to 
replace it by a right-wing dictatorial 
government. The volume c loses 


The Sisyphean task 


By W. N. Medlicott 


WILLIAM LANCER : 

In and Out of tlic Ivory Tower 

Tiie Autobiography of William 

Langer 

268pp. New York: Neale Watson 
Academic Publications. $15. 


William Leonard Langer was with- 
out douht the most thoroughgoing 
of modern diplomatic historians, 
and the outstanding Harvard figure 
In this field for over thirty years. 
His autobiography, published appar- 
ently on the day of his death on 
December 26, 1977, is of great inter- 
est and authority ; but it mixes 
candour with reticence, and has 
some puzzles for his British col- 
leagues and friends. 

Born of Immigrant German 
parents in Boston In 1896, lie was 
in his second year at Harvard when 
wav brake out In Europe in 1914, 
and he confesses that like most 
pcoplo lie had not the foggiest 
notion of what It was all about, 
but that his sympathies " nnturaliy 
enough" were Initially with Ger- 
many. It is doubtful whether lie 
ever lost those sympathies when 
considering Anglo-German (or 
Franco-German) relations in their 
merely European setting. But when 
Germany quarrelled with the United 
States in two World Wars his sym- 
pathies were 100 per cent Ameri- 
’ can, though not without correspond- 
ing regard for the British or French 
point of view. 

After the war he decided to make 
_ international studies, and especially 
the Bismarck era, his field of re- 
search ; he accepted wholeheartedly 
the.. German repudiation of exclusive 
"war-guilt" over the 1914 Issues. 
Bismarck he saw. as "the master- 
builder of the Wilbelmatrasse ", the 
crea tor of a workabl e Eu ropea n 
system for maintaining peace, a kind 
of precarious Eden always threat- 
, cned bv his self-interested .neigh- 
bours, France, Russia and Britain. 
! The , 'tbemd was' fashionable . in 
Germany and not particularly 
novel. His views' on the Imperial 
Issues of the 1890s likewise seem 
too tender, to the German record. 
If Langer, nevertheless, achieved a 
very high reputation for tile three 
volumes that he wrote on the Bis- 
marck era and its aftermath it was 
because of his Oustaitdiflg ability to 
master great quantities of material 
(largely German) and for the ever 
. ' 1 Ji c J a °Y Bluatl ?S of individual phases 
. crises. His professional tech- 
■ IiX&.h'? 9 j al, '« ad y formidable, 
™ftn2g h . bMed almost ondreJv. an 
published sources. ■ 

There urns a belated but weigh tv 

ay-H P f W . s interpretation £om 

19S2 B viw P9,nt dE viEw in March, 
1354,1 when an anonymous reviewer 

,T« /egrettelthd .nffirfi 

i«^.MeW 6f BismarckV^a 
peace-maker was described as 


special pleading : Bismarck was a 
liar,- a cheat, and a bully, whose 

{ primary object was always Cerinan 
legemony. The reviewer thought 
that it was not an un mixed blessing 
that a younger generation of Ameri- 
can historians and diplomatists were 
growing up under Langer’s shadow. 
Langer refers in very mild terms to 
these views in his autobiography, 
merely remarking on page 164 that 
he found them " stimulating us 
well as provocative ”. 

There is no reason to think that 
he ever modified his earlier views 
on the 1914 war-guilt issue ; lie 
always accented S. B. Fay's uccount 
as the authoritative Interpretation 
the issue and lie was unaffected 
°y uie Fritz Fischer revolution. lie 
would have liked to say farewell to 
diplomatic history after his npnoitu- 
n > en i t as the first Coolidgo Professor 
?Me*°?. cl,n History at Hnrvnrd in 
ladb. He was becoming u public 
figure and a celebrated teacher, 
with a rigorous seminar technique. 

, l »« was d ra wn into the Second 
World War in 1941 as chief oF the 
1 * es ®®rch and Analysis branch nf 
the OSS, and he received the Medal 
°f ..M** 1 * 1 Ihe highest American 
civilian award, in 1945 ; after the 
war he was one of the orgnnlzcrs 
of what later became the CIA. 

And all this pointed Inexorably to 
his return, rather against his incli- 
nations apparently, to diplomatic 
history as the official historian of 
America s wartime foreign policy. 

O J 1, TT J? e ™ on al invitation of 
Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, 
he wrote Our Vichy Gamble , which 
he finished in 1944, in his spare 
tune. It was published In 1947. His 
ability to master the documents and 
ms tendency to be captured by their 
viewpoint were as marked as ever : 
the book was so vigorous a defence 
ot Roosevelt's unpopular anti- 


of March 13, 

population of East Prn«i ? ln 8 
developments becausc? a £ S* 
conflict had broken out h M B lin 1 
government and the rSM* 
Hus wus not so far from ik hihtkr * 

for .mutinous mlSE.** ^ 

BTSJ5 

l^n nist £°U d ls 

generals to defend Berlin 
legitimate government ; but SSi* 
honourable exception a ]| *! 
generals refused to do so L £ 
government hastily had to w 
Berlin and flee to the soud., ”'* 

The volume does not contain 
report on this famous night m ee S 
of the generals, whe aS K 
» defend thtm.fc 
non and the government - perhapj 
the editor intends to putlfshThi 
in a subsequent volume. As It i* 
the present one contains a good M 
of new material, fascinating for ill 
who are interested in the role and 
views ot t he German officer corpi 
Above all, it demonstrate? L 
remarkable power of recovery of a 
caste and of an institution which In 
rhe end only Adolf Hitler was able 
to destroy. 


Gmillist policy (even against other 
United States government agencies) 
as to cause something of a sensa- 
tion. Time published Langer’s pic- 
ture with the caption, "Expediency 
First 

So controversv accompanied hii 
appointment, with S. Everett 
Gleason, to write an " extensive, 
scholarly history ” of American 
foreign policy in the period of the 
Second World War. Charles Beard 
denounced subsidized histories 
" prepared to serve a purpose (lied 
in advance ”. But Langer quickly 
disposed, to his own satlsfaclleti, 
of Beard and other critics, and In 
volumes of the history were finished 
in the noxt five years. They mtt 
Finely proportioned, readabla, ad 
surely over-long, but with no norite- 
able bias other than the assumption 
that the government was doing in 
besi in a not-unrighteous cause. 
There was many a kind word for 
the struggling British. But tho scale 
was too vast to moke It possible for 
the twn authors to carry the story 
beyond Pcnrl Harbor. 

The result was his second Mil 
final farewell to diplomatic hisiorj- 
Oth er notable books now appeared; 
bis good-temnored and, on the whole, 
frank autobiography was the IM* 
It should be compulsory reading w> 
future teachers of modem inieo 
national history. But It leaves “J 
solved the problem, which many w 
his writings raise, of wtam* **7 
reasonable finality of Judgmeji « 
possible in such studies. He semi': 
ted that his articles and a . f0!l e „ 
his various books were, perltap* “ 
a result of riie search for certainq 1 ’ 
too long. His final verdic^ vn 

pessimistic in the extreme- * 

writing of contemporary nistory 

like die work of Sisyphus. 
constant flow of new water 
makes it almost Impossible to bu» 
at any conclusion.” 


Where there’s a Wall 


By feter Graves 

PETER IIUliL’HIN80N t 

Literary Presentations of Divided 
Germany 

£7^’ Cambridge University Press. 

Peter Hutchinson's study examines, 
to quote its subtitle, « the develop- 
•52*£ of a^cenh^l theme in East 
German hedon 1945-70 ”. Virtually 
-P7 er y from that period that 

touched m any way on the division 
«L£*I n 3F ny receives a mention, 
about a dozen being singled out for 
treatment Concentrating on 

ten ma1n ! nod !*« the East German 
traveller who visits the West, the 

“^rWeaentative of West Ger- 
ai i d attitudes, and the 
fo®^ nS M lp i of th ® tW0 Germanys 
how e f a > the book shows 

now ..presentation - of the theme 


varies from the primitive an 

such writers as Christa Wo 
Hermann Kant. .j 

Since the late 1960s the £ 
of East German 
markedly changed : ^ 
less concerned with jb 

the GDR’s superiority over ^ 

Federal Republic than w^i^ D 
a critical eye on . th ® 
lack of It, made at homej' ™ 1 ^ 
tiie promises of soc^bm^J , 

shift marks its entr ^Sestlng» aB 
arguably a far more 
certainly a more 
phase, although its K ^ c * 

past two years . „ 

enforced exodus ot a writers « n 
number of East Ger^ r £ ijno 
artists. But Dr H Q^ r vice i 
performs, a very valuable ser v 

documenting so clearly - n . ; d 
takingly die early a M’ 

estabiiahment and 8« w “, p ell den 
and now increasingly ; ■ 

literatures 
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Said but not spoken 


5y Seymour Chatman 

nay PASCAL : 

Ibe Dual Voice 

jjjpp. Manchester University Press. 
(550. - - 

ijTsubject of Roy Pascal’s book Is 
. rribed in die subtitle, “ Free In- 
Speech and Its Functioning 
t'S Nineteenth Century Novel ”, 
Jills table of contents promises a 
SJuaion of theory in the first 
r'Vf aD( j of texts in the second. 
Se promise is belter fulfilled m 
!? fatter than in the Former 
Sect. In this book, Professor Pas- 
je more sensitive as an expli- 
lr of effecus than rigorous as a 
literary theorist. He seems less in- 
ifrested in accounting for Free In- 
"ect Speech (FIS in h.s acronym) 
u g textual form than m deciding 
ihe best name for it in English. 
His choice is to follow the French 
S style indirect Ubre *') rather 
Jhau the German term C* Erlebte 
Rtde"), that is, he opts Eoi the 

emphasis on syntactic-discursive 
(am rather than oil the expressive 
dement. But deeper theoretical 
Questions— for example, the gram- 

miiical source or origin of FIS— 
uc not pursued. It has been mnde 
dear by recent research (eg, the 
work of Ann Barfield) that many 
FIS forms cannot be derived from 
the simple or togged indirect 
forms. Whan Lady Dediock wishes 
to speak to her husband (chapter 


ti of Bleak House ) — 

•* Sir Leicester, I am desirous— 
but you are engaged." 

0 dear no I Not at all. Only Mr. 
Tulkingliorn. 

—his response cannot be derived 
hj simple ellipsis from a longer 
form: “He said that O dear no" is 
not an English sentence. 

Professor Pascal’s neglect of such 
Questions is a serious one if he 
intends his discussion of theory ' 
to be more than merely nominal. 
lb-i failure really to come to grips 
mih theory seems to undermine 
t« decision about the proper 
Aiglish name. At one point he 
argues that o passage may be FIS 
even when the verbum dicendi or 
credendi is present, though occur- 
riog at the end rather than the 
beginning of tiie “ free " portion. 
But that would seem to deny the 
laborious decision tu cliunso tiie 
French rather than the German 
cmpUisis. For if the mark of 
ilw simplq form ("lie suid 
that ... ") is present, how can 
die resultant indirect expression be 
called “free”? At the very least, 
Professor Pascal owes us some 
explanation or conjecture about why 
{wt-positioning the verbum 

aicendi so radically changes the 
character of the discourse. Some- 
limes PIS is portrayed in this book 
« a concrete, linguistically defin- 
able object and sometimes as a 


kind of atmosphere, whoso delinv.i- 
musL cscupc our ability la lur- 
in a lice, (Tiie fact that interim- i 
monologue, which most iliuurisis 
would now take to he n separate 
nnd purallel distinctive form, is i 
said to coexist with FIS or to be 
expressed by it mukes the theoreti- 
cal underpinnings of the argument 
even shakier.) 

The practical analyses, astute as 
they arc, are sometimes under- 
mined by further terminological 
confusions made all the move egre- 
gious by tlieir familiarity, indeed 
by their recognition by Professor 
Pascal Himself. For instance, 
though he frequently acknowledges 
the need to distinguish narrator 
and author, condemning Lubbock 
and Sianzel for not doing so, he 
often refers to the “ author " or, 
worse, " Dickens ” or " George 
Eliot" (without inverted commas) 
when it is clearly the narrator that 
he is talking about. He laboriously 
proposes “ narratorial " as an 
adjective, and then frequently uses 
"authorial” where he means “nar- 
ratorial ". Further, there is no 
mention of the vital concept, 
widely accepted since the publi- 
cation of Wayne Booth's The Rhe- 
toric of Fiction, of implied author, 
that entity necessary for the expla- 
nation of die phenomenon of unre- 
liable narration. 

A related problem is the failure 
to distinguish between die voice of 
die narrator and rhe various points 
of view Uiat it may express, the 
implied author’s, the narrator’s, the 
character's, die narratee’s, the im- 
plied reader’s, the “world’s”. Con- 
fusion of voice and point of view is 
one of the most pernicious in con- 
temporary criticism. Herc_ a read- 
ing of French narratologic, espe- 
cially the work of Tzvetan Todorov 
and Gerard Geuette, would have 
proved most useful to Professor 
Pascal's project. (He does discuss 
Barthes, but only older, less rele- 
vant work.) Though he disting- 
uishes between the use of FIS as a 


incut in which lilt- lit ci I fur il 
makes itself full". In one pa s-sifio 
in lUuri-rfich/ Vark (Chaplin- 2 1 , he 
finds FlS well used in convey 
Fanny's modesty ami shyness; in 
annilKT, he shows how it facil- 
itates Lite list-like presentation of 
Mrs Norris's excuses fnr nnt irking 
care nf Fanny and thus rcflccis her 
in nr n I indifference, evasiveness and 
selfishness. In Mii/ilicinnreh. he 
notes dial "Will Ladisluw, hy con- 
trust Jin Mr Casaubnn|, is through 
the use of FIS recommended to 
our sympathetic attention front his 
first appearance". Hie book is rich 
ill such insights. 

At the same time, a pronounced 
and unexplicated critical bias mo 
Frequently crops up ill a book 
ostensibly literary-lneorctica! and 
not literary -critical. The most trou- 
bling example Is the attack on 
Flaubert for not staying “ consis- 
tent " by injecting the famous 
set-piece description of Rouen into 
the uccount of Emma's iterated 
journeys to meet Leon. Precisely the 
passage that so impresses Berthes 
in “ L’Effet du rfiel ", (Communi- 
cations, XI, a powerful rejoinder 
to narrow-minded impulses to criti- 
cal homogeneity.) “ It Is u inngnif- 
icent pen-picture. , . . One cun 


imagine the ulv, civcr stnmlins in 
ill ink in ihe view, nr recalling il^ ill 
1 r.ii i*|ii i 1 1 i t y. lint Kinniii ? 1 -ir.litnq 

impatient iv towards her Inver 
thinking of preparing Her 
dress ..." etc. Professor Pascal 
seems in he making nil unwarran- 
table (J-jniiiiwi here. lV/iy caiiiml 
F kill her t allow Ills narrator . in 
retreat from Emma's point of view 
for a mnnieiii to describe the beau- 
ties nf the town on his own, even 
in “ hnn-mots " ? The irony is nd 
Inst, indeed it is enhanced. Tiie 
sense of Emma’s rush is no more 
seriinislv undermined than is the 
sense of evil foreboding by the 
knocking on the gate in Mochtfth. 
FIS can, of course, be misused, as 
it probably is in /s He Popenjoy? 
But it seems a critical mistake to 
deny the author's prerogative lo 
slide in and out of such farms at 
will and without fuss. Much of Mrs 
Dallowny, for example, would 
otherwise have to be condemned. 

Not that all of Professor Pascal’s 
criticul opinions go awry. He is 
good at showing the limitations nf 
direct and simple indirect speech 
that lead to the preference .for 
FIS; at distinguishing the various 
effects — ironic, sympathetic, neu- 
tral— of the narrators contribution 


In 1 1n? dual voice; ill nninii! lie 
jiinwr of FIS to suiniiiiirize, hi j-.r.e 
i lie gist or resume in ih« 
diai'.icic-i's cm ii idiom, nml lim^ io 
of f ci. l fcmiomlus witlipul si-cnlic- 
iiU nnr sense of clo;e inteinsil n 
i,il-i with him. Best nf nil is ihe 
final chapter in which lie 
1-1 S in its liisiorical cnuit-u, show- 
ing iliai what was libt-ivliiig i-ie 
dtvelopinent nf Flaubcriion Du 
in the nineicenih century is i en- 
dured outmoded by ilie iiiifv.iiions 
nf Joyce. Woolf, Faulkner, Itmibe- 
Griilet, etc, in ihe twentieth. " jiiu 
demise of the .luthoiiiative in id- 
persnn narrator in effect spells its 
doom, since FIS prospers only in 
his atmosphere 

If uiie were limited to a s'nglfi 
objection to tliis book, it is t'lat it 
dues not live up to ils excellent 
Lille. FIS does invoke a dual voice, 
und the invocation is rich in iea- 
tlorly experience. It seems a sli.nna 
that after calling our attention to 
the duality. Professor Pascal should 
spend so much time striving to fix 
tha voice. In given passages, as 
either the narrator’s (worse, in a 
author’s) or the character’s. MS, 
like other narrative conventions, is 
radically fluid, and to insist on 
sharp demarcations, especially on 
unexplained ae-’itheilc grounds 
(which reduce, simplistic ally, io 
consistency or the like), does 
proper analysis no good service. 


Struggling against form 


reflection of speech and of thought 
and even of perception (which he 
rather quaintly refers to as “ sen- 
tient or nervous apprehension ). 
he sees no need to employ three 
different terms, so that the dif- 
ferent properties of these may be 
underlined. Why not FlS. FIT, HP. 
“ Free Indirect Speech," Flee in- 
direct Thought," “Free Indirect 
Perception " ? 

What is best in Professor Pas- 
cal’s book Is Ids actual explication 
of the nuances of FIS In texts 
(Goethe’s Elective Affinities, Jane 
Austen's Sense and Sensibility and 
Mansfield Park , Georg Blichners 
Lem, Dickens’s Bleak House, 
George Eliot's Mill on the Floss 
and Middleware/!, Trollopes Bar- 
chestcr Towers and Is He Popen- 
joy ?, Fluuhert’s Madame Bovary, 
Zola's Germinal and La Terre, Dos- 
toevsky’s The Idiot). It is here that 
lie most succeeds In his announced 
intention " to define the conditions 
under which l-FISl can appear and 
thrive, the type of narrative it can 
serve, the sort of fictional environ- 


By Alan Thomas j 

JOHN ROMANO : 

Dickens and Reality 
195pp. Guildford: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $15.60. 

Probably the best question to be 
asked about Dickens is to what 
degree can he be regarded as a 
realist. The question takes us 
straight to the source of nil 
success as a writer — the extraordi- 
nary boldness with which he lays 
hold of the world about him. From 
that bold grasp problems imme- 
diately Hrise. Are the characters 
typical, it is asked, and are they 
even recognizable as subjects of the 
Queen when Dickens has finished 
with them? The broad technique 
resists the easy application of the 
criteria of literary realism. 

And so much the worse for 
realism, critics have said, passing 
onward Into wliat Is called the world 
of the novels to explore the imagery 
and follow the fairytale lines ot the 
! stories. To avoid the question, how- 
. ever, must weaken our understand- 
, ing of an art which Is inextricably 
involved with a specific time and 
. place, Early VIctorion England. 

John Romano evidently believes that 
i Dickens’s responses to the actual 
i world are crucial to his art. In a 
I number of ways this hook might 
i seent to put the question of realism 
- in a challenging, new Eashion : the 


"reality” of the title lias a 
promising, liberated aspect; issue 
is taken with the narrow aesLlieucs 
of formulism ; War and Peace is 
reached down from the shelf to 
serve as an index of realism : there 
is n promising introductory flourish 
oE ideas. 

The question of realism, how- 
ever, can also be avoided by too 
ready nn assumption of its workings. 
It would appear from this book that 
Dickens's fundamental engagement 
with the novel was a struggle 
against form. Form imprisons and 
distorts life, argues Professor 
Romano, going on to adduce a num- 
ber of scenes and characters which 
bespeak Dickens's resentment at his 
confinement. The most important 


confinement. The most Important 
expression of his “ claustrophobic 
unrest” occurs, apparently, in ills 
novels' imitation ot M the formless- 


ness and sprawl of reality . In 
sum, Dickens is presented as a 
theorist of naturalism who might 
have been found, had he lived a 
couple of decades later, propound- 
ing tiie view in a Montparnasse 
caT6 that Art does not only imitate 
Life, it would be Life itself if only 
the damnable conventions could be 
swept away. 

Ignoring the anachronism _ of 
ideas, did Dickens think like this? 
Consciously or unconsciously did 
he work to give his novels a form 
accessible to the chaos of life; 
what Professor Romano terms an 
« open '* form ? The argument that 
ho did is conducted Internally and, 
for the most part, by analogy. Thus, 
the characters or Arthur Clennam, 
repressed man, and Mortimer 
Light wood, bored storyteller, are 


presented as analogues of Dickens, 
the writer frustrated by the con- 
straints of form. Other scenes and 
characters are found in which 
Dickens, the scourge of ihe Circum- 
locution Office as we know, attacks 
closed systems and celebrates open- 
ness. 

The extension of this argument 
to Dickens’s actual practice — the 
construction of his novels, for in- 
stance — might seem to be a crucial 
step here. But it is not made. It 
is a characteristic of Professor 
Romano's manner to leave argu- 
ments theoretical and ungrounded. 

No illustration is given oE the con- . 
fining structures or conventions of 
the nineteenth-century nnvel 
against which Dickens struggled. 
The supposed “open form of 
liberal Inn remains similarly unde- 
fined, though it might be due to the 
opaque and shifting argument here. 

On one point, however. Professor 
Romano is lucid,: tiie “open form’ 
is not metaphoric In its relation to 
reality, but “ metonymic ” — in other 
words, it presents a slice of life. 

It lias taken a hard struggle to 
produce an old axiom. 

Professor Romano’s ideas, 
associated and extended hv close 
readings of isloated passages, sup- 
port tit enis elves ■ in clusters, like 
gnats swarming in the air. And pos- 
1 sesslng just such tentative fragility, 
the book’s arguments disperse and 
i re-form without marking any firm *' 

B ro gross into the question of 
tokens and reality. It seems a 
. promising idea, to draw a theory 
, of realism from Dickens’s practice, 

■ but in this book the promise hovers 
• still in the air. 


By dint of repetition 

IUauumt rnmo ilFAQ ilk 


ly Anna Baldwin 

WAN W1TTIG : 

Lyljsdc and Narrative Structures 
| the Middle English Romances 
|3^p. University of Texas Press. 

r «ent years ■ students of folk- 
ties have tried not to superimpose 
3 dOrnal compartmentalizatlons or 

&tic. structures of motif or plot 
11 traditional stories. Instead they 
^vo seen In the repeated patterns 
™ lc . h underlie the tales their 
® m, c op. internally functional 
noctures. This repet Mon-with- 


' s p ,. not II “h... 

,!j“ -War that anthropologists 
‘wmattcaWy began to use linguls- 
Vto analyse the repeated struc- 
in both the languages, and the 
? s 9* primitive peoples. 

“is these linguistic tools, and In 
f ocular modern “ tagmemic ” 

wthtBf (which describes the sen- 

TlCfl 'in . * _ ..... .r 


the Second 


literary romances like Sir Gawaine 
and the Green Knight or the 
■« cycle” tales, she has taken on me 
difficult task of discussing the 
English verse romances winch most 
clearly indicate their origins in 
oral entertainment: King 

Bevis of Hampton, and the like. 
While these are not precisely folk 
tales. , their great nierfe^ poP’ 
ularity can scarcely be explained 
by conventional literary Criticism, 
which condemns them as banal and 
repetitious. But it « P«cweiy tiiese 
aspects which Miss Wntig 
to tagmemic analysis, so demon- 
strating that the whole poetic 
hierarchy of line, sentence, stanza, 
scene and plot-episode is essen- 
tially formulaic. She thus «veala 
that repetitiveness is integral to 

these romances ln a , d ®^ r a ? t Ya cru- 
a stylistic sense, and that it » cru 

rial to their effect 


&usan VYitttg' nos usea 

luumjnaatlngly in har srructural- 
»u l 1u ^ V . -of medieval romance, 
loerately eschewing . the more 


1 ‘ WlTef ,S t««’ #8 ^ y afcribS 

s how* the 8 hero’s initial .separation 


front his kingdom and his beloved 
is overcome through an assertion 
of his identity (by prowess,: tests, 
etc), enabling him to recover his 
patrimony and marry his love. Hav- 
ing established this “ problent-so v- 
ina structure ... the community 
used the narrative os . . .a kind of 
mythic mirror . . . enabling them 
to view the world as they wanted.- 
and needed— to view. It”. 

Tiie reasons, Miss WIttig offers as 
to why this should be the underly- 
ing structure of these romances are 
less fastidiously ..researched. Her 
suRHestions that romance marriages 
reflect either the audiences nostal- 
gia for matrilineal cross-cousin 
unions, or its hope for class-jnobi- 
Jity, are contradictory, and m any 
case are unsupported by any. his- 
torical coritexr. To my mind the 
book needs this wider context, as it 
needs some kind of introduction to 
the literary, works themselves. Ij 
Miss Wittig had lad her argument | 
from structuralism towards literary 
criticism instead of towards anthro- 
pology, end had perhaps evaluated 
the different texts’ success in com- 
municating this * mythic mirror”,, 
her book might have EOne on to 
link the “emlc” approach of the 
structuralist with ■ die al 
approach of the modern reader.- 
What it does do. however, is prove, 
almost for, the first time, the value 
.of the structuralist analysis o* 
medieval texts. , 



Cahtor Jacob Gottlieb (Sth Irani left) 
and choir $lrca J894 
FIRST TIME PUBLISHED 1 
Synagogal Liturgical Music 

for Cantor and four-part choir, covering the Annual -Cycle of Feasts 
and Fast 

by the once-renowned, versatile, - 
Legendary, Husky-Voiced Cantor 

YANKEL DER HEIZERIKER 

(Jacob Gottlieb) 1852-1900 

who was the last of the nineteenth-century travelling Cantors and 
choirs that sung through tito whole of Western £»»}“■ Jjgj* 
even die wnalleat villages. The tunes were traditional, Hassidic, mm- 
lous and rhythmic, that coiUd easily be learned and sung by the public. 

Some of. the motoilles are still sung to tills day. 
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Veslmhu (SImhac Torah), Haneirot IlallaJu (Hqnucah), and Psalms 117 
' and 118. 

Suitable ror professional choir and soloist. 

Phonetic spelling of Hebrew^ text^wltii ^English translation. 
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Hardback 12ln x SJiit XIV + 118pp. Price £15.00 {$30.00} Inc. p. It P. 
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Standing on ceremony 


Well connected 


By John Skorupski 


HALLY I'. MOUKL and U A K MAIL A fi. 
MYLIUIOI-T (Keillors) : 

Secular Ritual 

293pp. Amsterdam: Van Gun mu. 

i>rira 2 jsu. 

Tliuie is a regular dialccik in tliu 
study uf ritual. Jt would nut hu 


“* which Is .simply that i nle^iweriietl, rc-m inks, to he sure, aie ulunii the 
formally cu-ni-cliuaiL'd .iclivJiy, anil ucfiniis within the frarnu, nut about 
un pm uni mined cmiunimul uwiciii- ( he point of the frame!. Elm n pro- 
tiriji are bulli essential innnieuis of pu'ly differentiated account uf tlie 
" human sociality, What rmc learns function mid form uf such unions 
fJ. frnm this is that all work mid no also suggests mi nccmiut uf why 


By Raymond Firth 


miiiii IMIA uiai III! m.Pi aiiu Iiu mi mi ulv-wuiil ui n ny 

play inakei Jack a dull hoy. The Millie arc formalized. mid why, 
lesson is indeed deeper the more untuiig these, s»nm lire cerumunioiis. 
cloiirly one midcrslsm.ls wliut Is | f tlli , is ,.jghi, then it is the 
woikiiiid wliut play, n ml it k hi this act ions underscored by furniHliry 
ha.lheintcrast of I inner s cuinn- ;i nd celebrated hy ceremony, and 
minim lies. uni fi,nnalit» or ceremony' them- 


n.. l;„„ •him teium men ny ceieuuiiiy, tiiiu 

. 11 s * noi fu nuu lily or ceremony Lliem- 

Tliure is a regular dialectic in the Bui this grander theme stands wives, which in Myerhoff and 
study uf ritual. It would nut hu at a tangent to the question which Moore's phrase, "‘show’ the 
tnu much to say that, for some, to should be central to tiic study of unseen". One can abolish ritual, 
understand ritual is to understand ritual, namely, why some social actl* but not wliut is ritualized: ucts and 
the inner spring qf society. And cities and not others me riuiulizurf. stores which internally depend on 
to under stand tlmt is even to utiil'-r- Horn ** ritual” tn J«» ail outward sien cannot exist with- 


— ;• '....t — " v - — , — iimvii limy ui may iiui uu ■■■■ j— ■■■ -y- i- “■.“■•j 

Monica VYiLsOii suys. in a passage ceremonious are magical and reli- the study of ritual — and why is this 
quoted in this book by Jack Goody, gious activities of various types, recognition nn “ultimate danger " ? 
'I see m tile study of rilu.ils the These are, nat molly, not the only Who else should make ii up? 

**■?». " , L.V«?#«. S - tUIU,IJ! ^ V f ,,|L ‘ kinds— there are also scalin' cere- I'crliup? the answer is this, if 

fflefetios " . f, !nv Wnr,- l,IM , h . 1J J l,,w,lca ' r s * tir,, « '••■p 1 *- 1 nside, tlio oiu* lus h reified conception of i lie 
liu rhir, M L. J.i.Af 55, r " 7r ,, comnwn features of cercnionmin social order, then any transition of 
i illSd ' iVi*..! !»* uciums, suculnr or religious. semis social status, eimctmeiu of law nr 

lyttifc nil 1 duals is nn til intuitu in Jie, first, that they are cnnuiumi- whatever, which is produced hv 

to*** beneath the small- rational (the word of course needy npcrnlive lint, will lie u kind of 

h«. 1 nd -i Br A c “ ‘ I,L ' ' n, ' ru explanation J. and second, that wlmr magic, effected hvsymhoiicformu- 

SaLflS ihe.v coiiiiiiuniiiiic becomes public ],£ But Xu the' distinclim, is 


'i “‘| d Vi® 1 " 051 ^.'jbM'nns-the iliey coin.m.n irate becomes public | M ? But wh on t he d i sci .iclinn 
possibility that wo will encounter knowledge only by being ccnnituuti- made hetween nature and society 
T SlT " P - T' f» ,l «J ,|I,, n cared — by being made known. One aus d anro ermiv" ef kacy hen 

w ! u , i\ SO l CJ ?,S v ’ otlr wr » migli! ernnidor bore fnnnuluic codes, a picture uf ^ uorms definiuE 

rca'lfrv itnd uS^Uis^our Scmcemiml ^ f 1 f£' ie « a X' upnlosy * lha ! ,ks m i d wclal, position and role us unseen 
„r v 1 ‘i 1 - 1 so funli ; and opcrutive act ous. by facts alterable only bv accredited 

i wh du persons wi.h due amhnritj magical means. dSlvc's. “S £? ! 

lus! ve F drum ins ! «■*" !nn vo!i . "1° “boHsh rules, change danger in this. one Has to have a 


Is merely ii social construct, a cni 
iusive drnin. 1 , intriustciilly con veil 
tinmil. uii net of collective ituiijpul 
ntiun." Like a nuiislitv child tin 


j,"'.,' 1 ’ inM'into or aoniisli rules, change danger in this one has to have a 

ilKSvS n ii hiu ’ willrnmo" 11 ; 1 ! ^ 1 “ T ' ' u, '. Vu nr1alu « ew f,f tIle sucial nriiei^- 

uahiv c i.l *1 i ^ t0 m * k ? 11 ,:im \ VM lll4,t us n continuously negoiiutod contruct 




- - , I * >«• |H1I’« IL Oil 

Lit esc heady draughts induce a record dint you ore in charge ami 
it-vero antitliericai reaction, repre- ,L l J,, , rs y« 11 m charge. The making 
' «nd the making lr known gn together 


sciiieit here by Professor Gundy— an "' fc ; b »■ mimwh gn togetner predicament only as long us tliev 

ii ns b* ugh t, m the name of scientific ~ u ‘ ac I s eeriamly an i in port ant fea- fall to realize that these - rules are 

“brieur, on ■'ritual” mid all its iH'5. of ,nau -V. oi tile actions one in fact nothing other than devices 

works. Goody’s strictures on ih<> h . ce, ’cm«miously frninetl, mul it negotiated to get iliem out. If you 
confusing character of this cniicoil I]!?, j . ® J 1 C * l,e - t 0 i f ,e l°R lc °f certain thiiil: that that is the secret ritual 

ore scm-ibla and just. To invent i kH aji ot ni &B*cal ucnou ton. 'J'Iil-su hides, you should nut study it. 

tmrnaie (".seciiiur ritual is not fi j • r—g 

strangers m the Zongo 

.behind an inadequate terminolon.v : © 

o.i e should be careful not to throw • 1 ! Ethnicity is studied here in a 

Ai*»m L ' aivay ta0 ‘ BS 1 lhlllk Goy,,v Ry Rob erf Rrsill l Vest , Africil1 context, in the 

, . y oral II Kumoil zongo; a zongn is u kind 

Ihe quality of Use papers in tin* ■ . — of glioitu set up outside the visible 

K tll l t ^ conforenco ----- -■ 1 mid invisible walls of traditional 

collectlaiii ; thsrt is to ssy, several SNID SCHILDKRODT : towns. In Kumasi at tlio time of 

find no Ina the introduction) a if* People of (lie Zongo the Asante empire die zongo 

interesting, while the rest read as The Transformation of Ethnic “oused u restricted number of 

wiougii tney were contrived for tun Identities in Ghana strangers, mostly Muslim scribes 


pose tlmt the natural predicament 
uf these agents Is the came-tlienrist's 
" prisoner’s dilciniiiu ’. Then im- 
plicitly negotiated rules nf social be- 
huvimir will get them nut of their 
predicament only as long us tliev 


Strangers in the Zongo 


MICHAEL OPPITZ : 

Notwcndige Ilezichuiigen 

Aliriss dcr sirukturulcii AnLliruim- 

logic 

4.11pp. Frankfurt : Suhrkamp. 

DM14. 

1L0IIEKT CllliSSWLI.L and MAURICI- 
GODLLIEK : 

flutils d’enqufiic ct d'nnalysc anlh- 
ropologiqucs 

290pp. Pnris : Maspern. 40fr. 


Theory and method coiviinuc to 
preoccupy anthropologist* mid to 
be closely related. These two 
works, each demonstrating in a dif- 
ferent way the nativity of Euro- 
pean anthropology, stnrt from dif- 
ferent ends of the intellectual spec- 
trum, hut boUi are concerned with 
systems of ideas. 

Michael Oppitz gives a lively mid 
comprehensive survey of structura- 
list theory. Taking * Claude Levi- 
Strauss as his inspiration, he has 
borrowed his title of M necessary 
connections ” from some phrases in 
La Pensde sauvugc. His coverage is 
vast— from Raymond Aron on the 
plight of the modern antliropolo- 
gist to Norhei t Wiener on cyberne- 
tics and L. S. Vygotski nn tlimiglit 
and speech ; from A. Iladiou un the 
concept of model to Barbara Ward 
nn Chinese varieties of the “con- 
scious modal " mid David Sch- 
neider oil " muddles in the 
models"; from Karl Abraham and 
Franz Boas on mytli in Edmund 
Leach and Terenco Turirer. 

The book is tightly parked, often 
very abstract, hut the author's field 
experience— lie 1 ms curried oul 
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cision ; inadequately analysed and 
applied typologies : inconscqucnriul 
ethnogrannlc padding; ubove all, a 


Ethnicity is studied here in a 
West African context, in the 
K ii mn si zougo; a zangn is n kind 
nf ghetto set up outside the visible 
mid invisible walls af traditional 
towns, hv Kumasi at tlio time oE 
the Asante ernpiro the zongo 

housed a restricted number of 
.strangers, mostly Muslim scribes 
and merchants who were suffered 
by the Asante as long as they were 
useful— rather Iiku medieval' Jews. 
The mushrooming of the zongo in 
tho twentieth century is a fact of 


lioff provide more sustenance than U’lins like “ primitive ”, "race” y *bc British and the exile of the 
htosl. ol tno others, though one and “ tribe ” have become dirty Asnmcliene there was a strict ini- 
should also note a solid essay hv rat ,bor than scientific. Even antliro- n, 1 ** l ! l, Y on P° llc y. Tlie new colonial 
J. F. M. Middleton on I.ugbara POlogy cs a descriptive term is administration reversed that and 
, rituals; and a contribution by Victor fioing out of fashion. Ten years ago naively encouraged the iiiiniigru- 
' Turner. when Enid Bctiiidkrout began to clon of northern labourers into the 

. Ti,r,.er restates . ll, U mc he W hro P olo» SS“ ," n " 0 J ™J b "X 


Turner restates a (heme he w ^e cliis book, soci-al anthropology cocoa and rabbar plantations nnd 
developed forcefully in The Ritual 1T? S l V e n^ a ^ s 15 Cambridge (where i 1 ®. and J ,ub ' lc wo /^ s „ as . R 
Process : he expands van Gemien's sha studied), a social aiuliropolo- . P eaC6£ul in- 

classical description of Titos of pas- f!5h* was w he 5?i ^ state ,n GbaDa rhn ln 6 * T , asailta . ” om northern 
fiago its consisting' in successive sho d[ i 1 ber fieldwork) and ®| lana * A iViV!I? r . Volta » Mall and 

phases of separaUon, fimeu and ? l t I 1 , ier was American ambassador oth . er neighbouring countries, were 
aggregation, into a “ general theory in Upuer ^ Volu (where she did fe«uced into moving to the colonial 
of sociocultural processes". The m P rd fWdwork), Today we have toivns by the glimmer of bright 
brood picture here is of quotidian f^'J^this and ethuo-diat, ethnic L‘ sllCs an “ Bold-Paved streets and 
social, structures- and processus t0O L aud ethno-f ash ions. Social - c 0111(3 a P«ment zongo popula- 

intermittently disturbed or reeu- Hn ““apologists are bogiunino to t . ,on * ® n unskilled working class 
lady accompanied by Jlminal Dr . fftl? d,em selves ethnographers. . depende,,t on a, world market 
lunlnoid *’ phases of unstructured Wben I recently worked in the e jonoiny and the fluctuating price 
"comuumitas”: structured work same area described in this book I 01 a cocoa monoculture. 

E,;S b - "wsr-s- css 

attempt to capture and confine it. . defines ethnicity as a set of the native Asante. 'Within this 
dls f u ! ,ce , between van Gen- ° r assumptions about one's heterogeneous Immigrant group Dr 

nrf.rn , onginal conception and 5IV! J* 1 « anocher s , ,don Uty, as Schildbrout ■ has selected the Mossi 
rf ft is great. llom membership of a of Upper Volta for a deSEd 

Goorf« r 0ne oJ f bose, unlike H ai J'CuIar group or category. This’ study: both synchronic (in Kumasi 
riiKwAl e il pe T Ct to l *$ tn f *■ om bee a US e the term can be , and the Upper ■Volta) and "dla* 

tdSfs 1 ?? “ s si- 1 •: 

: as 


Very readable, obviously v&ra- 
, n *3J* -autben dc "—Maurice 
Wiggin, s. Times. , .... ; r^ 


the navel about Aldcajianr Bdiboi 
'by ■ * ' ' 

Nigel Fox cl I 

(whose The Marriage Scat. Ilar- 
"**«• «} -.ths New. Fiction 
Society Choke for September) 
now l.i paperback 95p, post free, 
from the 

CHIVALRY PRESS V 
10 t'iiEialry Road, S.W.ll ■_ , 


Place i.this - to make a break with grants, but it is nn ethnicity which 

ric thesis of t«'»se rigid .concepts associated with does not depend on tradidoliM 
— « a ^>' •fnUiropOlD^y .^ concepts like, symbols Moreover although etimic 
: , ‘ n an , . tribe , winch boundaries .remain important 

» IB SKr«y e r a *' S*3 ad i' d i? ub t j about social or cognitive • constructs within the 

-Maurice I&Mcal -boundaries. Id ' Britain the dlffbrOnt groups 6f 

In^hon^ 0 k B d ^ eC il ethnic" , can Mi»ssl v Dagomba or Gu Are no 

mm : ssBsr 88 diUtdran ^ disu,, ‘ it by 

^School • lidS2^'* Kumasi .zonga. m ', 
- British culture, V&^JSLS^rl - ■’ 

ethnic . . grpups with diffsieht cul-' fi,,™* a , ■ 0 e has ■ pro- , 

Sea/, irar- turos ; , we seem to have n West emereanr ^" 8 

.v FlCMoe Indian race, Asian, ethnitfiv nnrf 25SEPS* WiAbi the: 


turoa ; we seem to have n West .r- ? tln 8 example of 

SSIST mSortf n c e ut^ a t 

immigrants . of; ;non-Brltisb . . origin- uaemn nved SB £ ,,d of f® n . 

•2? S2& wl ^i; w. 


Schildkrout uses historical nnd 
sociological techniques witli objec- 
tive skill to illuminate this process 
of ethnic identification. Occasionally 
she hints at the cross-cultural signi- 
ficance oE her conclusions hut re- 
frains from glib comparisons. 

Hero perhaps the reviewer mav 
step In. Kumasi is an old town 
which has grown spcctnculurlv us 
the result of the colonial situation. 
Its mushrooming, like tlmt of Turin 
and other western cities, is n fuct 
of international economics ; similar 
forces are driving the Mossi from 
their villages and impoverished 
southern Italians from their farms. 
Immigrants in Turin, Kuninsi and 
Great Britain were encouraged by 
the host population to come to tlio 
urbiin centres as temporary 
migrants ; both hosts and guests 
were surprised when they found 
rhnt circumstances and poverty 
forced them to stay there. 

Tn Kumasi a special kind of 
zongo ethnicity grew up despite the 
fact that the ethnic groups living 
together had few cultural traits in 
common. In Great Britain constraints 
of the environment and their low 
status are forcing South Asians of 
very different backgrounds to do 
similar kinds of work and adapt to 
similar circumstances. As a result 
they are becoming like each other 
and are beginning to think of them- 
selves as n Asians" to the extent 
timt a Sikh may even help a Mirpuri 
to find a job or defend him in the 
streets; a common ethnicity based 
on new symbols and new codes may 
develop in the London zongos as 
it has done in Kumasi. 

„.;ra r Sohihjkrout is an American 
-iS Q q8,jit . Working in a British 
s “ ll , 15 , perhaps uppro- 

fiste fS a r he L b i ok shnu “ 1 be P u b- 

ShiJSS"*?* apolbn 8* incon- 
venience, however, In such a 

Ski B ^ V u demure is that the . 
bibliography distributes dates and 
E« cea ^.Publication hcphazardlv 
W States or Oriish pub- 
Ushers. Perhaps we now need both. 

of third volume 

tiar-tn J V4f ,n,ul A llltrufl uc- 
SS nZi $ Sc , li S c ?, oE Mythology, 
he Qfiftlu of Tahle Manners re- 

12 W $U n ? l '° ? LS of SeiSffr 

Ca De %ii' as b|en publithed by 
~®P® , (551pp. £12. SO). Myth and ' 
Mooning, tU 1977- Massey lecturts 

&afe^» 9Wh i? r ‘ «dca9t by 
rion In iq ^ Broadcasting Corpora- 

RonHnrio 97 ?’ has , befc , n P"Mishpd hy 
RoutladgB , (paperback, 62pp. n.so). 


: nnd social sti'uct,, re ” h *"«»• 
siviftly tlirougli ivpes of m 
“brief cm, Last of^wmS-' * ,a 
dialectical uiethodoloaJ, 151 ini 

■An analysis of 
, structures of kiiMhin" -? eniar J 
principles oF rSf ’ i ^ r,,h . difeir 

- lowed hv u slS e ^', ls f* 

striicturaf aspects of Cl i?« ry Ini0 

* classification— hicfud?nn ft- <* 

ol personal names give® Iq U^ 

■ France and the basis for raK s,n 
certain animals as food In i S “ n 
A long section nnli. nRlflJ1,J 
. myth— with L6v]-Stra USS namnli° f 
as us centrepiece— beain*" H y 
quota turn from Lo^JRJ? * 
tne necessity of mvth to tK n fln 
spirit and ends with a daimT 

hnk between structure and hlstoJJ. 

Many of the issues raicud 
cumroyersial. For TnsSu? k" 
i Rome juggling, Sade is cited ’ f? 

early anthropological theorist 
, presented marriage as a sy cnio 
™"™'Z C " UOn - h n,i ®bt have heon 

n In u ni i atc to “7 that Sad! 

made his characters use a system 
of communication to provide »2 

i 1 .'EY ,d H X f ? ,u,s » f -rr™ 

I udeed, the ihenie of women o< 
objects of exchange, in an 
,CMl "ut ethnographic context, res n 
upon a neutralist moral view which 
ninny anthropologists cannot brine 
themselves fully tn acknowledge. 

i ,ll 'l l r " rs statement that mvihi 
.lolvc llGstrn) .social problems and 
cc ni Ira diet ui ns in a symbolic way 
where reality cannot, raises the 
qiiestimi uf whether myths do not 
merely state _ those problems in 
cuihiirtic mode. (Some myths ol 
tragic tyjie indeed seem to indicate 
that the contradictions ore Insol- 
uble.) And to argue as Oppitz does 
{lint social anthropology is o 
branch of semiology provokes a 
reply that social life is not just sn 
interpretation and exchange of 
signs. But the book is a valuable 
manual for those interested in 
structuralism. 

Robert Cress well and Maurice 
Modeller’s truatisc oil tools of antb- 
ropo logical inquiry and analysis, 
though It insists an the need for i 
Ihcurciicul framework at all 
-siuges of the subject, is a manual 
ot ti inure pragmatic kind, A dozen 
authors have contributed brief 
mt-ihndoloulcni surveys of topics as 
varied as historical archives, socio- 
logical census, aerial photography, 
eth nobiology, mapping of systems 
of land tun uro und land use, tech- 
niques of agriculture, fishing and 
houso construction, recording of 
vernacular texts, ordering of genea- 
logical materials, etnuograpbic 
film-making. The aim of the book, 
ns Professor Godeiicr points out In 
his introduction, Is not to offer 
lists of questions to the intending 
fl aid-worker in the manner of the 
older "notes and queries” type of 
handbook ; it is to try and get nd 
of some of the prejudices Implicit 
in such lisrs and focus upon ques- 
tions to which factual answers can 
be nindu. For this and other rea- 
sons the essays concentrate on tne 
collection of measurable daf* 
which ns far as possible allow ot 
comparison. 

The conception is praiseivordiyi 
the execution rather less »- 
treatment is uneven, and very 
selective. Forty pages are given •(? 
an elaborate coding procedure tor 
handling genealogies which 1^2-. 
guess few anthropologists 
try to ' use, as against only «¥“* 
pages for the collection, translation 
and interpretation of vernacular 

texts, a preoccupation of 

every field anthropologist- 
" model ” for enquiry into * 

techniques is very general ana 
gram mo tic, is restricted to Adoro 
conditions, and specifically abstain 
from considering labour organ* 
tion, capital investment - and o [ , 
economic aspects. But tho gen . 
stress upon the importance 
documentation is justified, 
some Interesting . P ro %«srelf* 
raised, as by Robert f rfls swe 
brie! reference to the slgnlflcag* 
of “latent unities " in 
tor community limits In t ‘ ie 
moos of complex societies., 

In this sugBbstive if rather supe^ 
ficial aidc-tndmore -°^ 1Ier -f Jus- 
above all is clear As GoieWW 5 
trntes lit h|s admirable study, ^ 
New Guinea' terroin-r [f ' "J^dJas . 
ten weeks to survey 
coiering abo'Ut « must 

would-be field anthropnlo^« jj ^ 

fate the' prospect of & [enu 
work. . ^ • 
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Warriors of St Peter 


Travellers’ tips 


By Brian Stock 


yBL ERDMANN : 

jhc Origin of ‘he Idea of Crusade 

Translated by Marshall W. Buldwin 
id Walter Goffart 

Mod Guildford : Princeiou Uni- 
S Press. £19.10. 


cmitribmcd to the fusing of Chris- Bui Eidnunirt idt-a nf the ci u- 
IL 1 !! 1 - Knd , wnrr,or .“‘hies; fin. illy, satk- is peihaps less dined in its 
till, ciusnile crystallized as official li.nitlling nf me relations lieiween 
W. l i! 1<lcr ,T U -r n i L V Grc '3° r y VI * secular mid spiritual powers than 
olio urban II. The bearers of the in its understanding of tlie reli- 
siamlard of St Peter ’ thereby giuiis motives that lay behind the 

hi-rnrtwi rim ■n.l.r.Vi C D.I.: i... 11. . . J . i ■ 


By. Garth Fowden 


u 1 -,P: „ L i cr . 111 ere ny gums motives Ilint lay behind the JOHN WILKINSON: 

became the militia S Petri. But was undertaking. He did noi look upon ip r ..c-ii ( .ni Pilm-im* 

the papil design as colicrent hi the ausaik- ns a pilgrimage of a « 0 fVif S. Crusade* 

Erdmann maintained? For Flicltc, xpvcial type to which armed com- ,,, - » ■ , 

tlie weak point 111 tlie argument bat had been added but rather us 0 JlTpp. \V diniiii^ct . AiisuitdlJn] 

centred on Gregory VII. Erdniunn, holy war under papal auspices to *‘PS. £1— 

no Claimed, presented only nmi which tlie previous pilgrimage tra- ■ » i » «i —?h i '■ ' 


centred on Gregory VII. Erdniunn, 
he claimed, presented only nnu 


; 1 ,e ,,r. iV ■ . , mm* I r““C* ■p>hii,i | iviilu.ii hv Lilt; JIUJ1 l lUlLCUIII Vi 

Krt*&5 u ditimi was subordinated. Yut, as Tlie nuly places of Jerusalem were But of them all, tlie most delight- 
a , ctlv! jy w ?? )^ a * ,s Eberlinrd Mayer remarks, fj rsl adorned and popularized by ful is the Piacenza Pilgrim, more a 
a r nn « i«» a i ~*i— -1 ■— • -*« the reverse seems more likely to ,i„> - • • ' ’ ' ■ - 


mcOMi; in reality, his activity was 
•jj Erdmann’s Entstehung dcs at once legal, political und reli- 

\-. J ,i"uesiedankcns appeared in fiious. Br^hier went one step far- 

.....UU* thpi-- 1 Urn HgJnhnn l.n fnlr »h n «. 


OsmziigsgeaanKcns uppeuicii m 

i,35 dedicated with unshaken 
fiiih in the future of (he German 
Lit". By J936, Erdmann, who 
refused to support National Socia- 
•.m found himself 011 nn extended 
fuve of absence from the Univcr- 
,i, y of Berlin, whose calendar no 
tuger listed his lectures. 

Tbe appearance some forty-three 
»ar$ later of an excellent English 
irs station is an occasion for ref- 
j itoion not only on the central 

I thesis — whether the crusade came 

I I bout through the eleventh -century 
ppacy's conscious adoption of the 


h !ai i 1 p01lucai una 'P 11 * . llie reverse seems more likely to 1 ], o Emperor Constantine, as a man of the world limn the others, 

K-’ l^« H n r inhln l °Un !u": be to better fit fogic con nter-.utrnc tion to the oracles tempering disapproval of 1 he silk- 

P|j,‘ „ , e Qn „o ia r °f things ^ . One story is told by tlie H nd healing *.hrincs of paganism, hung public brothels of Tyre with 

*■«. gramme nf crusaders letters and the various Pilgrimage was not a new idea, and enthusiasm for the benuiiful Jew- 
n ij* ^ P ur P° sc it tnay histories written after the event, In Odysseus himself was allegorized bv os»l-s c»f Nazareth. He tells us ih.u 

nevei have had. 'J 11 ?/ 1 ,be l erm , F^Brim is gra- ,j, c : Nenplaionisis who flourished in lie wrote his parents' 11.1111 es on the 

The notes accompanying tlie text ril^!i?n ‘'fi* i. by u s , Jie, ‘ ?* Ci instant in e's day as tlie type uf wedding couch at Cana i“mide- 
provide n useful guide to the schol- V- B .« °a l llle charters in pil^iim soul seeking rest from life’s serving though I am *'j, and that 

arly fate of many of Erdmann's ,c, ;u crusaaers Borrowed luntls tempest. But popular imagination Samaritans accepted no nioiic<y 
concerns. Altliougn he failed to „ r , ? 11 ] e*pea*tions and often soon Jearnt in think of Jerusalem, from Jews or Christians that was 

distinguish adequately between ®. nve umis of tneu - inner niouva- nm Delphi, as the earth’s navel. not first placed in water, and 


Needless in say, flic texts lu-rc 
ti ■iiishitcd are tint all i>f equal 
value, liven a medieval set i lie •llian- 
d oued 1 lie job nf copying mil ono 
of iliem with the scribbled com- 
ment : “ Virgilius moriens tiictu- 
vit ”. Among the more i tile re sling 
truveiiigiies arc tltosc u£ the Giillic 
histinp Arciulf, wTiltcn down by . 
Adorn nan In his itiona c tery on 
Imra. und the English m:in Willi- 
bald, written by the nun Hugchurc. 
But of them all, the most delight- 


num of the world ilinn the others, 
tempering disapproval of 1 lie silk- 
hung public brothels nf Tyre witli 
enthusiasm for the benuiiful Jew- 
esses t»f Nuzareth. He tells us ih.il 
lie: wrote his parents' names on tlie 


arty tate 01 many of Lramaiui’s 
concerns. Altliougn he failed to 
distinguish adequately between 
“holy war" and “crusade", he 


mraJun thS* idw^of 'SITtS John ‘ Wilkinson lias lived for ”?- l, [ d rbea ’ burn away their fn or- 
Sne X sens C es id ti,e tKd "»« y. aa » *" intact with the s ^ aw ns ^ lcf ‘ 

economic pressures raised by a too slies i ant ‘ ,s on ® their most 

numerous nobility and diminishing eloquent cxegetc-s, both as writer nilcriniaBe was n serious 

land resources. ?" d « *1™. ^ 


saw that the OsOcri eje "ofSo* G?r- 

man kinc^ hefora lftQ 1 ? wpta oecaii. one also senses tlia fon.ilidl and 
SHv 1 JffitiMl Tnd nof^SlfiSS economic pressures raised by a too 

campaigns; Lid, ulthough he nS JSdSSS u™^ &Ild dimb “ ihinfi 
mized tlie differences between the lri ” d . resources. 


lin and symbolic trappings of various eleventh-century reform 
CS wai — but also, in view of Erd- movements, he, was clear on tho 
is influence, of the degree to central connection between Chris- 
►hieh his explanation is compatible ]|i ai1 knighthood, riie Peace nnd 
.hh the economic, social and reli- Truce of God and the deals of the 
Jms interpretations of the First Gregorian papacy. Erdmann's con- 
usade raised by a half-century of option of papal motives in Byzan- 

tmm has been tlie subject of much 
mire schola P- commentary, but the majority of 

j As Friedrich Baethgeu accurately scholars support the view that pro- 
tbserved In his preface to the pos- tectiou for the Eastern churches as 


Further, by isolating holy war 
at the centre of the stage, Erd 


ular" religious phenomena of tlio , e murih century, it contains 
eleventh century, whose investiga- lijanslfliions, helpfully nnilotatod, of 
thin today owes much to tlie eighteen texts written between tho 


blUIMKIlk VAL^WkVili MV ill “a i .. •! I • 

and us lecturer. Jerusalem Fifgr/uu pilgrimage was a serious 

has been written, self-confesscdly, business, a-nd not just becuuse it 

m tne cenne ot me staae ura both coutiii nation and corrective might easily occupy several years 

maim wm waventad fram% terra ui ,lk ‘■■rtrlier book, E germ's Travels f of one’s life, involve dangers, and 

GfE Sf JSI2 witli Sber ' mt which deult witb lhe Pilgrims 0 / eml .filially. Many of tl.eso men 

rltiff“.”^ the fan nil century. It contains geuiiinoly faced their journey us an 

translations, helpfully annotated, of image of, and a means to, spiritual 


-i . - ■ „ I1(in [onuv owes niiicu to me eighteen texts written between tlio puriHcaiion. and by their prayers 

ception of papal motives in Byzan- ' " iee S work ! at Defaruelle aid fifrtl nml ll,e eleventh centuries, by they sanctified "ho hr places; 1 that 
tium has been the subject of much Sinh^n. Srv At bounm men (and one woman) who had were often highly dubious m oil- 

commentary, but the majority of y ’ ln reHectualisT ■ even ciihur been to, or were interested gin. The sensitive modern pilgrim 

scholars sunuort the view that lira- opprodcii wus inteiieciuausr . even , , » __j a,, i,„,. n> u, l .i4„ n raimiiT nuniri Hrlcnnuflrxtuuio Ii a 


ihuraous essays, The Origin of the 
Idea of Crusade whs Erdmann’s 
finest achievement, overshadowing 
Ms studies of papal relations with 
Portugal and his editorial work for 


lories. Early reviewers were unan- 
imous in praise of his industry and 
ingenuity. They were less lyrical 
about bis powers of synthesis : 
J. L, La Monte and Beaudouin de 


scholars support the view that pro- “K* f wua ‘ lc 1 ' cvc " hi, the Holy Land. An Introduction cannot avoid acknowledging lus 

tectiou for the Eastern churches as nils an ysls ot “‘SJ of* forty-three pages sets out tha debt 10 them. The modern scholar, 

well as Jerusalem was on Urban s JJ ® J =f Flnal^v tha context, and discusses some of the too, is obliged to them for the 
mind. 4 S ™ E q? “ or i Si us » i tsolf h ad its practical problems (such as travel Insight they offer into popular con- 

On the opposite side of the limitations. Erdmann imputed to times, money, and irate lions) with cep Lions of the holy. The sanctity 
ledger, specialists like J. A. Brun- the pre-crusade era ideas that were which a Byzantine Baedeker might of sumo of these Palestinian sues 
dage have questioned Erdmann’s in- not often given an articulate shape J**- ve concerned. The book is antedates the arrival of the 
terpreiarion of canonical aspects of until some time after 1095. Yer, for illustrated throughout with cxcep- Children of Israel, and has been 
the crusade. The "indulgences'* many commentators, the crusade tionally clear maps and plans, and acknowledged by all tliree of the 
granted by Leo IX and Alexander on iy emerged as a concept after it concludes (apart from a number of great reVigions of the Book. Mi- 
ll far lew wwimreliensive li rh.-nuati an exoeri- arcane appendixes) with a detailed Wilkinson s valuable bonk will 


the Monuments Germaniae His - dage have questioned Erdmann’s in- not often given an arriculate shape “JJJ SJSitSSut with 
[fries, Early reviewers were unan- terprewtloi; of canonical aspects of until some time after 1095. Yer, for 


the' crusade. The “ indulgences ’* many commentators, the crusade tionally clear maps and plans, and 
granted by Leo IX and Alexander only emerged as a concept after it concludes (apart from a number 01 

V. , 1 ..... . J i. 1.1 r_ 1 nrrnma annpn HnvuO umI-H a riptnilpd 


JT iTlbmud Beaudouin a de than^he claimed” TSTenSSarf en«: “’ 6 practicV‘““ preceded '“‘and gazetteer" 6 f places, as invaluable to reveal, its true interest when the raw 

Gaiffier wentso far os to suggest a remissio peecatorum did not imply shaped theory. Despite such Jie many who would like a potted materials it presents are added to 

typically Germanic forest obscured release from sins in this world and changes ill perspective Erdmann's histury of the development of the the other evidence that Is 

bi mass of sin ale trees. Flicha the next but remission from a book still remains fundamental to Holy Sepulchre Church as to the for a fully synthetic discus mn of 


was lived through as an experi- 
ence: practice preceded and 


arcane appendixes) with a detailed 


typically Germanic forest obscured 
hy a mass of single trees. Flicha 
nd BrAhier had more pointed crit- 
icisms. The central issues were not _ , _ , 

Ii doubt; the Church, originally at _ Clermont. In general, Erdmann 
hostile to armed combat, gradually failed to realize the .degree to 
%ed the notion of a just war; which Gregory’s own thinking was 

/4a, in turn, provided an outlet influenced by canon law, as lias 
far tha increasingly aggressive ele- come to light in the work of J. T. 
tenth century nobility, particularly Gilchrist, R. Somerville and the 
In France, and, in a broader sense, contributors to Stiidi gregoriani. 


release from sins in this world and changes in perspective Erdmann's history of the development of the the other evidence pliat Ls avai-lable 

the next but remission from a book still remains fundamental to \loiy Sepulchre Church as to the for a fully synthetic d, sc us s 1011 of 

penance already undertaken. Nor a ny discussion of the First Cru- few who do not know where to tha links between d.if fereni mamfes- 

was there a genuine "vow” taken sade. This painstaking translation locate the Mound of Foieskins tations of holiness in late antiquity 

— • " » «--» ■- - - - - " •«- /'-!•''• « « and die early Middle Ages. 


will undoubtedly give it a new life. (Joshua v, 3). 

Meeting the Infidel 


Hagiophagous Hugh 


By David Abulafia 


P. M. HOLT (Editor) : 


i ii.j ' . ' L-ggS examination of Peter. I of Cyprus more doubtful. Irwin and Holt 
and his campaigns In Alexandria agree, that Mameluke Institutions 

and Armenia from 1359 to 13G9. were noL. os static as has been 

His essav, more than any other in assumed, aad_ the latter offers a 

" the book, signals a direction for detailed and interesting account of 

new and exciting work ; tha *' later the fine details of central govern* 

T j Crusades” are at last represented, ment. But as an example nf tho 

in Lanas _ n j attention is wisely directed to closed approach to the history of 


By Jonathan Sumption ySokr 

^ (icary. 

"' 1 ~l 11 cciitiv 

WHCK £ GEARY ! ” ’ " ?,“?* 

Sacra which 

oE Relics in the Central thieves 


^ The Eastern Mediterranean Lands nnd nrcentloji is wisely directed to closed approach to the history of 

. . ...... in the Period of tho Crusades Peter’s economic interests as well the Middle East that the book aims 

the religious history of the Middle Warminster: Arls and Phil* as his desiro actually to conduct a to avoid. Holes essay could hardly 

Ages, which has found a rather -* v “ crusade. bo bettered, ft Is Ironic that the 

pcdostrlan historian in Patrick J. wps. ts - ■ • r„ an editor himself Is most guilty of 

A frequent complaint ^£SP a^Tf 

"X t] Z* SS fr c°em^ ou f .h q e CrusadS has been that Mameluke .sources for .he last gjj 


pa tn . e hn nfrnlir thoii authors were sou nd iy based years of the Latin Kingdom. But, 

thieves ft is charaSmStic f of the only in the Latin end perhaps tlie as Irwin admits. It is still too early 

liujT x* — imeves. it is cnaiacterisuc or ine r J . fi0lircgs and were uneasy in to make serious comparisons be- «« 

J iddle Ages. pretentious tone of this book as H n« jvefa of the Middle East- tween Latin feudalism In tho East Mid. 

Spp- . Guildford : Pi incetoii well as the degree tQ whichitis t en d . Blame migjht also and analogous Mameluke jnstitu- slim. 

University Press. £9.70. padded out, that the author devotes an D »“g™ u Orientalists, who lions. Irwin, Small and Edbury War 

, - -^= a lengthy paragraph to a discussion be attachecl o oiieiHaHs^ , n fact ’enhanced the value of But 

rr “ of whether his period was more have too often EaiJed 10 ^ bo[>k hy einphnsi ^ ng T he gaps Infid 

J the fine contemporary life of deserving of the term .central • theii LatJn eoui P « alt points that exist in present knowledge sade 

ftp Hugh of Lincoln by Adam Middle Ages than the period 1000- even failed 1 as P- Mediterranean and the provisional nature of some. war. 

{| Eynsham, there is on engaging 1350, concluding that it is more out in The E ff te p i d of ,/ w of their arguments. Whether dla* vestl 

: S ‘«Y about that holy man which deserving, apparently on the Lunds m the reri 7 logua will be stimulated, at least makt 

. a revealing light on the ground that a terminal date of Cn«fld«. Svbaral con* among historians of -the Crusades, least 

medieval attitude to relics. During 1350 for the "central Middle. Mameluke sultan Barbara , ^ Profeasor Holt’s contribution is reali 

* visit to the abbey of Fdcamp, he Ages would leave no time for tne queror of Acre. . ■ : 

2* granted the special favour of a late Middle Ages. j„ an attempt to create a dia- 

Pme showing of an arm of St In the same vein, though more i 0 g U e, professor Holt has brougnt 

[toy Magdalene which was pre- germaneiy, Mr Geaiy feels it toge tli0r essays by bo* Western T?P X/fTPiT? OT^OT^ T 

r Krrcd there. It was wrapped In necessary to tell us why it was that an£ j Oriental medievalists, all of JDx iYJ.lUXvwJ. wIVlVl i. 

;*aiiage9 which the monks had the removal of relics from Cordoba w j 1on i share an taterest in the . Academic Publishers of Microf 

: ^rar dared to open. But the good to St Denis did pot result In the. , crusade* It is hardly surprising /mwujw. * niuswiuMyi 

. Muiop Whipped out a knife, cut Introduction of Mozarabic . rituals thaE ^ has hot' su«se«ded<in ^ creat- ; .... 

Ififniibu iL. 1 L • <■ • ■ f< n if tils a M/it rth 1.1 dH rni 1 ■ _ v ‘ J mJ piaH i/nlll 


by Professor Holt's contribution la 


iom. But, tong deterred dialogue, 
too early An Israeli scholar- has argued 
Isons be- elsewhere that tho presence ill the 
the East Middle East of the crusaders did 
; institu- stimulate the development nf Holy 
1 Edbury War doctrines among the Muslims, 
i value of But in the mid-twelfth century the 
the gaps Infidel had 110 notion that the cru* 
:nowJedge sade was a very special type nf 
i of some. war. The dialogue has always been 
llier dla* vestigial ; nnd . this book does qot 
at least make It less so. In that sense at 
Crusades, least it represents a very ancient 
iburion Is reality. . 


■ wrapped out a knife, cut introduction or _ naozaraoic nruau t hnt he ngs not siicowicu-... 
jtoough the bandages, and in spite into France, as if die fact railed for w a balanced and unified ;volume, 
j”. vigorous protests began to bite explanation. And here Is the expla- or even a volume well served by 
Noger, employing first his nation when it comes: Ohvlously an a^ady generous title. An 


Roger. “ employing first his nation when it comes: "unviousiy „ gj reB dy generous tine. «n 
SS>»J says die fiographer, « and the veiw act of theft often broke al . ticle by Rosalind Httl spepks of a 
molars ” “Why should I the cultural context that gave a crusa d e /s view of his enemy. Bnd 
without profanity acquire the relic its meaning. When a relic was thus spe aks, as .she readily admits, 
bTS.b* tbe saints whenever 1 stolen or sold it was impossible to - n e i even th-century misconcepriona. 
S'. he blandly asked his furious steal or sell its old function In its A [&s of manuscript lllunil- 
X ■ old location. Thus the theft could " atiwl8 ;of Mameluke daily life 

_"hy not indeed ? No doubt the not result In the transfer of ideas j tjl a short commentary by Dun* 
» ° E f^camp had themilves « of reUBimM or edwri Jftluefc wn Haldane Is: almost entirely out 
‘ he arm in some equally Specialists will find this kijd of of place. 

££? 4 i saMfi. ; ** 


manner. St Mark of 
Foy of Conques and St 
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by fortvi Cboas w 88 stolon in 1089 .referencMofmost ottne i P nternaiii a . . Tenisalem. 'a; status 

SifiPaS'K 

i tojorj4 . d if^nesty if no one Wiltshire Gaol Deffamg: ‘SltSby to • vlaifihs Western rulers. 

est iP u * button Tnah, 3(M, e^ted oy. 1° ^ RfleyrSmlth 1 ; argues cop*. 

H “HJraiK 6 !,- . ^ ordinary Taws Ralph B. . Pugh fo^ge Wittswre juouu« fQ . ^ ^ohrtBuation ' of 

relSl P amty dld n °‘ apply Record Society, I* Jlo e a > hi any kical institutions ; under Ldrin 

^ relics w ere concerned. - , Ciarcndowrj Road,- Trowbridge, at . mav m - contcib ^ utea „ n 

■ . ^ $r fascinating cornea of £7.00. 
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SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 
PAMPHLETS 1844-1973 

EP an plealsJ 10 announce » Hen. pub|tcalion nn mlaiofldie spnipiMae upprosHn- 
■Icly 300 pamphlets, many af nfctkfa we of- ilw areaini rarity. Tho collection hu 
a scholarly Iniivdiiiillan which Is wriuen by Dr. Jndr Hrcuid af the Unimsily ot 
SUflthc b ds and biblionraphlc details of live pampldcta are also Included. 

Seoul ih Nmlonjllvn has recenlly become a subject oT Slowing Interest among 
academia researchers, 1 In port because very little hu previously been published 
In the field. Tliosc vrho nidi 10 study UK movement In blilorleal tonne will And 
this eolleoHon a fruitful source of Informulfon and iIidh Imerosted in eonlomporary 
politlca may note how much (Or haw little; the antumeau ban changed during 
the period covered. 

Tha collect ion includes pamphlets' from all die leading NeilaufllEet bad for, from lhe 
mhl-VIctorlan NaUoniil . Association for tlio Vindwailon of Scotthb Rights, from 
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!! The British Revolution 

British Politics 1880-1939 

ROUIIRT RHODI-S JAMES 

Originally published in l\u» volumes The liri/blt fa-volution 
iippcui s as n siiiglc-voliinic pa pci hack . 

Reviews oTtlie hardback cdiiiuii 
VnlirniL* I: f'mm Cliidstonc lo Asquilli 

‘A marvellously readable and deeply perceptive honk'. . . . T i i -l da'-. 

political history. 1 Robert 11 lake. Sn/uhn I inn s 

Volume JI: Itohi Asquith to Clminberltiin 

4 Thc hook is u master 'piece.’ William l-laley. 7 lit- Times 

Pb 0416 71140 5 i'7.50 

The Circumpolar North 

A political and economic geography of 
* the Arctic and sub- A retie 

TERENCE ARMSTRONG, GEORGE ROGERS 
and G RA HA M ROVVL E Y 

Sovereignly over (he lands iiihI ferrite trial waters of the Arctic and sub- 
Aidic is divided among eight nations. In (Jus hook, the authors examine 
jukI compare (he di Herein political. .social and economic approjiches 
of the nations involved, and consider then success in achieving inioi- 
jtnlioital management of resources. 

Hb 0416169309 £13.00 

Pb 0416854303 £5.95 

Philosophy of the Social Sciences 

VERNON PRATT 

The purpose of this book is to provide the social science student who 
has no background in philosophy with a straightforward introduction 
to these- philosophical dimensions. Vernon Pratt employs a simple 
approach, examining in turn all the major philosophical themes 
generally recognized as important for studying society. 

Hb 041676370 7 £6.50 

Pb 0416763804 £3.50 
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The quadripartite poet 
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Politics of Positive 
Discrimination 

JOHN EDWARDS end RICHARD BATLEY 

A close account of how and why Britain's first area discrimination 
programme, the Urban Progr.unmu. curio about. Drawing upon ihnir 
unique etfporionco within p govern mum dupartment, they show how ilio 
programme devela pad under the inf I nonces of both ilia changing 
conceptions of urban deprivation and ilio structural constraints within 
ceniinland lacni government. 

Through detailed examination pT this specific Programme, ilio authors 
are able to provide considerable Insight into, and nsttimpauani quest ions 
about, the ways in which social policy Is created. 

Hb 04227066.07 E9.&0 - 

The Psychoanalysis of 
Organisations 

■ROBERT' RE BOARD ' 

One of the most pressing edneorns of modern society Is to understand 
nnd construct organizations that not only a ro effective In terms of carrying 
put work but that also allow and encourage people to davolop their full 
potential, Psychoanalytit theory describes those primary pi'ocasees that 
l io ot the heart of human activity and- provides new insights for. under. 
, standing group and organizational behaviour. In this book Robert de 
Board presents such theories lit simple and straightforward language 
and uses them to explain the behaviour of people in groups and 
organizations. ... . 

Hb 0422 76620 1 E7.5Q ' ». ' 

: Pb; 0422706309'.,:: $2.80/ *1 ; ; y V-. . ' 


Proletarians and Parties 

LESLIE BEN SON ' ' . , ■ 

The author introduces the rbador lo the writings of Marx and Weber on 
facial class and assesses the rolavipicb;jot ihoir.iwbrH for coma mponry. 
• Viastorn societies. Particular qnrn'ts uifcuh to bridg out the key issues 
dividing the two theorists concerning L t|ia plane of -class conflict in m& 
(jcvelobmant of capitalism. : ‘ • 

Pb 0422766805 ■ ' E2.95 '.. . - }‘ . 
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By J. A. Burrow 


IV. A. DAVENPORT : 

Tin? Art of The Guwuin-Poel 
233pp. Arlilrme Press. 18.95. 


Tli is is n very different buuk from 
Edward Wilson’s recent study. The 
Gaivtiin-Paei (19761. Wilson gave 
separate consideration to each of 
tlie four poems in the manuscript, 
with nut committing himself to the 
hypothesis of single authorship. 
W. A. Davenport, by contrast, resrs 
the whole weight of his study on the 
assumption thut one man wrote all 
four poems, probably lit the order 
in which they stand in lIic manu- 
script: Pearl, Puritij, Patience and 
Sir Gaieiiin and the Green Knight. 
Like all good conjectures, this one 
is open to refutation ; but that is 
how knowledge progresses. If Mr 
Davenport’s assumption is ever 
shown to be wrong, then much of 
his argument collapses; but this is 
a perfectly honourable position to 
be in. In the meantime, he appears 
to have made real additions to know- 
ledge. This is au intelligent, per- 
ceptive and independent-minded 
book, 

Mr Davenport sets out to give n 
literary account of the poems, with 
a minimum of historical scholarship. 
His method is close examination of 
the poems. Perhaps this is not 
quite sn novel ns lie suggests ; but 
lie has a sharp eye and makes many 
new observations. The first chapter, 
on Pearl, docs not show him at Ills 
best, however. Ha implies tliut 
literary readers must always he 
looking for emotion, drama, poig- 
nancy, and even “resonant poeti- 
cistn”. The rest he tends to ais* 
miss as doctrine and didacticism. 
But an antithesis such as that be- 
tween emotion and doctrine just 
docs not work for a poem like 
Pearl, any more than it works for 
Dante. One does not have to believe 
lliat Pearl is an elegy for tile poet’s 
daughter (though it helps.) tit see 
that doctrine, in this poem, is itself 
passionate. What is one to bollevo 
about the heavenly rewards of bap- 


tised infants ? The pneni suffers, 
aiTiirding to Mr Davenport, from 
its effort to answer this question'. 
buL that judgment seems to me to 
rest on n narrow and restrictive ideii 
(if wimt poetry is and what it cun 
do. The dry sLnuzns of Pearl me 
nut generally inferior in the sweet 
ones; and the argument of the 
poem, even if we accept the current 
view tliut texts in verse can only 
pretend to argue, is u-n essential 
part of its strength, 

It .seems to me, therefore, that Mr 
Dnvcnpurt rather undervalues Pearl 
(tiie curliest of the poems, in his 
opinion). His discussions of Pifritu 
uud Patience, however, arc quite 
excellent. He describes the fni'mcr, 
rightly, I think, as “ nu unsuccess- 
ful poem which contains some of the 
most powerful poetry composed by 
a Middle English poet”. lie gives 
;i finely discriminating account of 
the way the poet adjusts bis mode 
of narrative to the varying qualities 
of the Old Testament stories: an 
epic manner for Noah’s flood, 
** nnvelistic intimacy ** for Sodom 
and Gomorrah, romantic extrava- 
gance for Belshazzar’s feast. Equally 
good is Mr Davenport’s discussion 
of tile poet’s treatment of the story 
of Jonah in Patience — a poem widen 
lie regards, with justice, ns some- 
thing more cotqplex and interesting 
than a mere excmpluiu of the 
virtue of patience. 

The interpretation of Sir Gawaiii 
and the Green Knight is by now a 
well-developed art, to which Mr 
Duvenport mokes a spirited contri- 
bution. He offers an excellent 
account of tlie complex figure of 
Gawnin’s adversary. Sir Bcrtiluk de 
Hautdesert (a name in which lie Is 
tile first to see a message for tdie 
hero: "Bear thy lack of high de- 
serving”). On Gawnin he is less 
convincing. Modern renders seem 
more at home with complex and 
intriguing secondary characters, like 
Bertilak in Sir Gmaniri or Pnn darns 
in Chaucer’s Troilus, than with the 
simpler primary characters such as 
Troilus or Gawaiii. Mr Davenport’s 
account of Sir Gnwaln, in my 
opinion, diminishes nnd even some- 
what vulgarizes the hero, by over- 
stressing Hie delicate comedy which 
is undoubtedly there in the poet’s 
portrait. He sneaks of Guwnln mi 
something or n heroic fool ”, 


^ young, over-serious, ill(?Vr , . 
enccd , and even a s “ a "’P*"- 
Roger the Lodger”. J rUu ciaut 

No doulu the last 
strayed in from an ualfed, 
lecture ; bm it is indicSt? 
tendency tu be, as it f “ 
fiiniiliur with a hero who % X, tr ' 
“II. “ great Knight of thJ V f *1 
Table. Mr Duvenport has liitfeff 
for the Ideal 0 f perfection^ w &' 
Gown in bears emblazoned on hk 
shield ; and he regards GaSatSt 
mortification at failing t0 achleJi 
5 s . ■" exaggerated stance oftr a »S 
faiiuie . Thus he arrives at a 
rend ng of the poem’s last xew 
wlucli, I clunk, coarsens its tone 
There is comedy, but there is a £ 
simple moral gravity. In Rene i| 
however, it must be said that Mr 
Davenport is admirably responsive o 
tlie poem s nuances, ns in this com- 
me lit on the speeches of the Lady- 

The poet s command of tones d( 
speech is subtly displayed in the 
ncbulnus amplitude of her syntax 
in her mock-serious turning of die 
courtly metaphor of intprfsonmeni 
into jesting literal fact, In her arch 
flattery and her comically Indignant 
reproofs " Nebulous amplitude" 
Is marvellously apt. 

For many readers the most Inter- 
esting chapter will be the last: 
'* The Poet and his Art Mr Da?en- 
port here presents a genuinely 
synoptic view of the four poems, 
considered as tlie work of ono man. 
He makes a number of Ulumlnaiing 
comparisons — tracing the theme of 
" resentful protest ” through Pearl, 
Patience and Sir Gawain, for io 
stance — and he also attempts a 
general characterization. Here ho 
stresses the poet’s interest in "diffi- 
cult cases ”, his dramatic power, 
and Ills intense awareness ot 
" varied ways of seeing”. He 
sees him us a poet of ten- 
sion, conflict and irony, who was 
not very interested in conventional 
moral teaching or orthodox casuistry. 
Tli is is a Guicain-poet governed by 
“ nil impulse to complicate and 
diversify, to qualify judgments, lo 
perceive ironies, to modify moral 
lessons through experience". I 
think, reluctantly, that the poet wa« 
rather .strniglucr than that ; but this 
chapter, like the rest of the book. Is 
worthy of Its subject : bold, weft 
written and intelligent. 


The ideal of idleness 
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By Colin Macieod 


MICHAEL O’LOUGIILIN : 

The Garlands of Repose 
Tlie Literary Celebration of Civic 
and Retired Leisure ; the Traditions 
of Homer and Vergil, Horace and 
Montaigne 

345pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£16.10. 


The Garlands of Repose examines 
some poetic and literary versions 
at the ideal of leisure in Western 
culture, with particular reference 
to the contrast or combination of 
its public and private aspects: 
ojnim as the ideal condition of an 
active society and of a quiet indi- 
vidual. This Is a cultivated, warnt- 
h&artedi well-informed and some-, 
times' perceptive book on a subject 
which touches- anyone concerned 
with tlie humanities, or indeed 
with humanity. Its range is wide: 
besides the authors mentioned in 
the subtitle Theocritus, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Erasmus al^ receive 
more than cursory attention, ft 1$ 

■ also elCgantJy produced and- charm- 
ingly, illustrated. 

And yet it 'leaves behind' it a 
feeling of Unease. This Is ' not 
because it has, like all. books', 
regrettable features: for example, 
Horace, tis tho poet of *’ civic” lei- 
suce; a role ha adopts most deci- 
dedly in Odes IV, is neglected, and 
Theocritus’. Thalysia , . a . poem no 
less subtle ?nd beautjftil than diffl- 
cult, .is, mauled. Tho reason lies 
rqthefc ui the way It |s written. Its 
style seems. to aspire to the condl-' 

;• non- of poetry, if “poetry” may 
meaii. licence, and “ poet.” one Who ' 
ts- .eager to demonstrate at every 
titrn his own supersensibility. This 

■ ? pi V I 1 , er l ? “ inappropriate as it', is 
familiar in literary criticism; for it, 
does noth bg but blur.; thought, li is 

f yp r pc|ilqrly .uhfprtuqate when two" 


: -of.: 


Cnnsider, for oxurnpie, pages 70 m 
71, nu Georgies IV: 

So, in light and fragrance, iho 
scenes of the bees' activity glow 
nnd vaporize before our eyes, 
and, as ncctur becomes honev, so 
labor itself seems to ho distilled 
into a higher farm of play. 
Surely . . , tiia bocs do not pro- 
vide an accurate modol for the 
human condition in Its conscious- 
ness of mortality and morality, 
hut the very diminutlvoness mid 
even inconsequeutiality of tlie 
•"vehicle” here seems to expand 
and leaven and virtually become 
' the author’s “ tenor ” m a way 
not possible in the earlier and, 
os it were, weightier books. The 
cultural experience of reading 
the Georgies is not the chore of 
studying an agricultural mail uni 
precisely because, in reading it, 
our deepest cultivation is uoe- 
Ilke in its goals, seeking in tho 
activity of gathering honey and 
wax tne contemplation of what 
Swift and Arnold called those 
two best things: sweetness and 
light. 

The imagery of this luxuriant 
passage seems to bear uo serious 
relation to Virgil: the places in 
the ppemi mentioned just before do 
not BhoW .'that the bees are pecu- 
liarly associated with light. Tbero 
. w one thought here relevant to the 
Georgies: men are not bees. Tlio 
rest simply obscures that insight liy 
a technique Midiael O’Loughlin 
sometires uses in a casual and 
irresponsible way, identifying the 
reader's experience of a work with 
™ happenings, that the work 
..describes. So also page 69 : “ The 
image of, the putria hide sears the 
mind that reads it as it does the 

M y io6) C,lc ^ lw ' - a " d of paEes 29 
..Or again, pages .278-79 : 

What qeeds special emphasis, 
- "®!S' p p r i 15 that the essayists 
'•Si* 11 I s yefy'muth the candi- 
' « a . n essayist. . | . The 
• suspect, din- 

• 9uplity of Mon- 

' 6 humanism, is its Mlf-ref. 

hinn'.t® 

: . tll,s , w °r ,d or him- 

first and essentially id 


.j ''i'.-X-. 


cmiteniphite his own act oi con’ 
tem plation us much as, perhaps 
even more than, the particular 
ohjoct to be contemplated. That 
Montaigne's fathor has awakened 
him to music might be interest- 
ing In itself, bm what Is Interest; 
ins In the essay 1 1 . 26 ]— and 
what interests the autlior—Is tin 
own savoring of the recollection. 
What mutters is tlie recapturing 
more than the thing recaptured, 
the contemplating more than mo 
thing contemplated, or, as Mon- 
taigne put it in a later station*! 
informed by the very rornt-cos' 
tent dualism which he reverse* 
it is tlie “ fashioning racier 
than the “furnishing of his 
mind which occupies Jilin. 

Here Professor O’Lougitliu 
to have been seduced by his mu “ 
epigram and by his use w 
word "modern”. It is as If 
Vuifiry he has in mind ; JffL 
cal ” evokes, I suppose, the Kanti 
Critiques. But the ■ essayist 1 ! i »« 

K -uiture is nothing as spea 
and rarefied as contemp® ^ 
of liis own contemplation, “ 
rather “ something felt ; J «- 
ceivod In an immediate and I “JJJ 
way, with tlie force of P 
acquaintance and partlcipono® 

G. Moore’s definition of •*gj 
ettce). Professor O’LouffiHn s , 
meins in fact make It very "®. c ?. on 
understand what ^°^ r nn ,Mae 
flmo” could mean . ‘J 1 , trl |f 0 p ec h«S 
from Essais 3.3 which he 
and then quotes; and^what n • 
of 1.26 is surely belied by tH e ^ 
Montaigne's words about ms “ { 
ore bolt, vivid, factua Irtggrf 
his own and par £ a ,,^fian'to 
argument of general applied 
mankind. " 

• “There aro, however. 

ivhlch we are disposed to P I^- 
These words of, Horace sii’ c e ^ ( j c s 
Poeticu should be b ee<1 K critics 1 
of critics no less tj 1 * 11 c r] , c Gat- 
poetry. But the defocte, of oneS 
lands of Repose, ,“ n ^ k g k I the 
Horace deals with; look . t y te} . 

duct of conscious Stnwis- An ^ ^ 

are deep and ■ ddi used n6nd 
book , to make it. despite^ ^ 
qualities, in the last Miftlyas 6 

ini. - 1 ' • 
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Uill>ri[jriiai.-ith ri. 
Cfirdy CQI'r.cll 


Librarian/Informatioii 

Officer 

chartered accountants 

c £4000 pa 


Thomson McLimock Co rci]iiirc j librarian fur their London uilict \vho 
will he responsi hie lor: 

- the organ is;it ion and eon, ml nf the library and its facilities; 

- the provision ol .inininrinaiion service for part nets and staff. 

Applicants should he qualified librarians with at least one year's post 
qualifying experience, preferably but not necessarily, in a specialised 
technical library. You will be looking lor the opportunity and challenge 
involved in developing a specialised information service as well a-, i tinning 
day today library operations. 

Foran application form wtiie to or telephone l.ickie Mtindy. 


l^rnson McLinlockfi Co. 70 Finsbury Pavement. London EC2A 1SX Tel 01-636 2777 


A iualili?a lib(.uioi* nnai.' ii 
letialc} is iequlrc-d lot ih e. trwi- 
ir.r.gmg Dell in Ihd Cil, Of U I 
iln-jli.iili TR 0 mpijIj- 

..ini .-/III be lesponslMB (Ci Hi# 
troniMlcn of Library %«nnc*S I n 
Bio*to-.va, a large Coii.icil suns- 
liifl ilEtaia In Iht, Wasicrn A<n« t>1 
lire Cily lliti A-.SlSlanl Lil-rarinl 
4i 11 ds o#tcued lo nain a n.'Od 
EiIOv/IimIm# ot I he rolyhU-C'Uil.ct J 
■tod form tor.idc j Aitn iise local 
•. O.urnur.il y Slltiry will bo W-lh- 
In ibt, Ln-iailijii6 Scale S3.279- 
C4. 146 pb inclusive iniinlir.imi 
of £3.732 p.a, lor Chartered 
Librarians). 

Sonorous assistance will he 
d'ven vi tin the t-xpensna incur- 
red m moving house in aLccrd- 
nnca wit fi ihe Auinoni^'s 
Sc home. 

Further dotalls air evsllable 
liom Ihe Slelling Section (tel. 
Nolllnghom 8BBSBS ail. 3B1>, 
Loleuie Seivlcoe Dopeilmonl. 


Tram Bridge House, Fox Rond. 
Woal Btldnlord. Nolllnghom. 
V/riHen applications (no forms) 


whioh should conlaln lull pur- 
sonu, and prafeer.lonol deiallr 
nnd Ihe namee and oddicsioo ol 
2 idloreeB, should reech. the 
Director ol Lei sum Sorvlcpa by 
24 November, 1BTB. Plan# 
quale ref. 13B. 
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T*Li*S 

CLASSIFIED 1 
RATES j 

Display an | 

Classified Pages | 

Single column centimetre g 

£3.50 | 

Minimum space 9 cm x sc | 

£31.50 j 

J Linage ' I 

All classifications | 

60p per line | 

Minimum 3 lines, £1.80 1 

Box numbers 5Gp each | 

'. Should you have any g 

• further enquiries, please | 

Ring : I 

Tel. 01*837 1234 | 

extension 437 g 

/The Times Literary Supplement ' | 

_ Times Newspapers Limited f 

•/ Box No 7 • - ' . • ' 

Njw Printing House Square ' ' f 
Gray’s Inn Road I 

:'-;--%;Vondon weix sez ; 8 


City of Sheffield 

City Libraries 

Westfield School/Communify Library 

LIBRARIAN 

AP4-£4,245-£4,362 

(including supplement) 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for the above post. The functions of the present 
School Library nt Westfield Comprehensive School 
(1,900 pupils ) will be expanded in the near future 
u> pm vide a community library service Lu the gen- 
eral public in the Mosborough area of the cily. ; 
The post provides an excellent opportunity for a 
young, enthusiastic librarian to organize a compre- 
hensive range nf library services For a large 
comprehensive. school and to develop hoo organize 
a now service to the public, the success of wlucli 
will very much depend on the enthusiasm and 
commitment the successful applicant brings to the 
post. 

Application forms and further information from 
the Director of Libraries, Central Library, Surrey 
Street, Sheffield SI IX Z, tel. 734709. Closing date, 
24tli November. 


jgf WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

education dept. ‘ 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

REF ; SVP/037/560 

School Library Service, Library Resources Centre. Corkclt 

Applicant* should be Chartered Librarians, hm considera- 
tion will be given to applicants who are quallHed but not 

Sflla^ ar « e 420 » 13,834 pJus £3H. supplement per. annum. 

sea. Telephone : Swahsea S0t>21, eitenson 

PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE NUMBER 

Institute of Personitel Management 

I .. Intorn^tion Department 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT ; ! 

R f , l iihed(o'H n * ur «*?. 1 
dwiul P . TW» pt»«-wUI offor on »«d |en » •TF‘>i | wiHiy 

I’oVmKxKS ^ oft <Prf' D l . 

' ; r ' . '.bn-iiiiniB will he 'of ' O ln*l slDDilaid and vlll he. 

r ,t '«n^wh[ en?^vpAinu Willi " minimum of wpcfvhinn.. Araiialii 
fflAW* j,nd t r P rea«« .mo ««*□..«!. lyndiu 

ifbTjry ■' erperlence v'lHitJ he ■'> Jdyamnga. ' ■ 

aertfnB ^ **' ^ 

? Srf^s' per Bnm««. IFurj iMdn^Fn- , . 

Wfilc'ul telephone f, r appllciilnn l f, idi In. ' 

;■ i be. Otito'iMuMSir ’ : 

‘ ' irpdliilP o(,‘ Mnnpnunriil: . /i 

' ; :’ C.Pl«d riutiK. Uppff Woburn Pl*^* i .! ■' ! 

"... . • , ' ' LwJnn': >VC1I»- 6HX ■ ■ 

T«r. 0I.A87. sew, tii. mis ■ ' 


ms 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ROYAL HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


required 

A. P.3, E3.420-E3.B34 plus 
supp. £312 per annum lor 
Chartered Librarian. Details 
and application lorms from 
County Librarian, Shire ; 
Hall, Quayside Wing, 
Gloucester GL1 2HY (s.a.e. 
required). Closing date 14 ; 
days from dale of publlca- 1 
lion. | 

Gloucestershire 
County Council 
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; f 

Cheshire 

• ' ! ! 

Chartered 

i j. 

: j 

Librarian 

! 

j ( 

AP 4/5 

i j 

C4.24S to £5,01* p.a. 

• ' 1 

Required at SS Fnltti h M->n 
R C. MiqIi Sdiuo). WUfie i. 

;! s 


I lii- i* mi ll-l'J Si Hi. Cum 

C rcbcnsivL' School which i' 1 h* 
s rcoraanl'cd an an 1 I- 1 S 
SUiool From September, IWA 
A kiunvkJsc- Ol pupils b<-'k and 
■ rufc-TCiuo mnicriaW h fteilrabta- 

Applkiilon (nrua and turlhir 
particulars arc oblnlqBble from 
like Dicirlct Edaratlon Offtcrf. 
CXnftlra tounlj' Coundf, GrUk- 
xctilor 1 1 mi ic, SbopplHp Ci(i. 
Buaeurn WA7 IBR. 

Clrulaf Suit, Nmralirr 27. 

V 


JUNIOR BOOKS LTD 


Applications are Invited Cor .a most Important post « I thin 
this major library bookselling organization. Responsibilities 
include tbs reviewing of new publications. Block purchase 
and subject classification. 

Tbe Successful candidate will probably be a Chav it red 
Librarian' with considerable experience lit the field of; 
Children's Literature. ■ Knowledge of computerized, cata- 
loguing applications would be an advantage. 

Further details are available oil request. 

Applications with curriculum vjlae to : 

Y A. 3. DCNNj ( 

' Junior Bouks Lid., . 

Earls Road, 1 

' 1 Grangemouth, 

Central Scptiand. 



The deadline for 
Classified Advertisement 
in the TLS is 
11.00 a.m. every Mon 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 

SOUTHERN EDUCATION AND LIBRARY 
BOARD 

Invite; jppfn iiiuiis to r ilv? fjilj.vmg poaij 

Divisional Librarian 

(TWO POSTS) 

{based at Craigavon and Dungannon; 
flete ranee number 234/76 

Applicants should ba qualified Librarians and normally have at laial 
Hub yeara ralovanl sxporlenca In a rott-gniaod library. 

Salary acala : £4,920 lo £3,258 par annum wllh an addllional tup- 
p lament ol £312 per annum lor appolnieaa aged 18 years or orar. 

Application lorins and liiriti »/ particulna >ro obrulnabie from (ho 
f’oraonnai Office. 3 Charlomor.f Placo, The Muff. Armagh BTfil 9AZ 
ftaley lions ngnipor Armagh 523811). Pfenso quota lob loierenen 
numbor. Completad applicaiiona muai bo relumed not later than 
4 pm on Friday Novomher 2-t. f97d. 


CANVASSING WILL DISQUALIFY 



Cambridge University Library 

Munby Fellowship 
in Bibliography, 1979-80 

Applications are Invliatf lor I ho Munby Fellowship In Biblio- 
graphy, (enable (or Iho academical yoar 1 Oc lobar, 107B, 
i<> 30 Soptamber, 1980 

Tha Munby Fallovr will bo frea to pursue bibliographical re- 
search ol hit own choosing. Tha Fellowship will be lanablo In 
lha University Library, but will have no dapari mental or other 
alaff dutlaa and responsibilities 

The Fellowship Is open to graduates of any university of any 
age, experience, and nationality. The stipend will ba £3,000. 
A non-sllpandary Research or Visiting Fellowship si Darwin 
Collage will ba avallabio to tbs successful candidate, 11 not 
already a Fallow ol a Cambridge Collage. Fellows In these cate- 
gories may taka meals In College without charge. 

Application* (one copy only) should leaoh the Dontlly Librarian, 
University Library, West Road, Cambridge. CB3 SDR. England, 
by 1 February, 1676. and should Inciudo (he following particu- 
lars: (a) a curriculum vitae; lb) a statement of the research 
proposed; (c) a lot of principal pubUcailona; (d) Ihe ns man 
and addresses of two rafoiaea. No testimonials should be eonl 
wllh the application. An election will be made by 16 March, 
1970. 

Prospective candidates aro invliod to write to the Deputy Lib- 
rarian lor furlhsr In form all on. 


>«>9O06OOO©e©OO0eSSS39S96OeeO6OO06fi©O00e36Q3 


KYLE AND CARRICK DISTRICT LIBRARIES 


Foil ol‘ 


Chief Assistant Librarian 

<A. a P. 4 E4.B20-ES.403) 

Applications are Invited lor this post, which la no/l Ip seniority 
to tha Depute Director. II carries responsibilities lot a wide range ol 
protesalonnl dutlaa, wllh particular omphaais at present on Hailing 
and staff training. clesalllcDtlan. supervision ol iho aompulor- 
bued charging system. and book eeleation. 

The Diet riot haa 12 libraries l mob I to library (wllh 2 others plan- 
nod] and a number of amallar service -points. This post is based 
In Ayr. but entails same trawl to other tltirarlea. 

Candidates must have suitable experience and held the Aaaoclata- 
shlp of the Library Association or a dogma with appronrtnla post- 

« radii ale quallllcatlona. 

urlher particulars (no application forma) are available from Allan 
Latch, Dlreolor Of Libia// Services, Garniglo Library. 12 Main 
BfroM. Ayr, KA8 BED, to whom applications mould be asnt. Closinq 
data lor applications Friday, Decamber iat, 1B7B,, 

JOHN R. HILL 
ChlaT Eaaoutlve Officer 


Ireland 

County Librarian 

Mayo County Council 
Salary : -£4,933 to £6,1*14 
Essential ; 

Ia) OualifiCBtion in Libra rianship 
(b). Experience of Library Work . 

* tc) Knowledge oMrich . ' 

Application forms and further particulars from Secre- 
tary, Local Appointments Commission, 1 Lower Grand 
Canal Street,. Dift Hit & 

Closing date s 23rd November 1978 '• 




BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY 

. ..BUOCLTfreTJ’ SClkA&fcV 

- ■ ^V.; HffWi"-’ VI/: 

ApplftMonft ‘fa - invited ' ,<& f ; tSrb 

Assistant ' 

: Librarian - 

Anpllpanta^w^bavp a krvow- 
i«we ot cpr)icjn|xirpiy 'aelealUlc 
liters umo, paiUcalstty ■ Tore! an 
rponoflraphi.-i.aqd ■ ptfiafiebli sxT 

( irricRcs eUhtf lii.cprhpuior cats-,, 
nmlug or computer proBrun- 
nung . U .doflrsblaT > A good 
honour*' degree, and library t\- 
iHritDM quetUlnl . . I.fbfrry qUsK-'- 
licailonl an advantage. . ..Salary 
aoalc CJ.883-C7.754 TBte #,HS). 
Matin* pn tilt teak will ' depend' 
•mi 'ego- and rxutrfcnce. ■ Applies- 
thiiti. logethof with the pain* i. of 
iw.s rcfem-i. afinuld bit recolwd 
II pnedblc .by lit - Nmember* bol, 
in nny case, nol Inter Uudi 20 
November, .1976, by ihe Secre- 
ijry of -tlie Library, Bodleian 
Library. O.rford OKI. )RU. Far-, 
tber deuiN jhir ba obtained Trom 
ti« Keeper of Suit mi lie Hanks.- 1 
IUJu rifle jScfenM - Library,. Parka 
Wood. O r ford OXI JQP. ' 
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THE JOHN LEWIS 
PARTNERSHIP 
require* an 

ASSISTANT 

Librarian; • 

Tha .' aubleol - 'faftrafr of tbe 
library. ;-*bW(\tstir ilia John 
Astth twUdia* In Oxford SI., In- 
clDdei retiiiUng, ilnduHtJal' dorao- 
iraoy. , nnd '.manageraebL •• 

The •. . sticcesjrful • , appUednl will 
bmUi -Irt" olajalficaUofl, Indcxinp,' 
rrftrenca work and compilitloa 
of . blbllographin , and ictding 
Tliin.- sa well 1 aa general library 
brqeeduoa such u clrouttllon tJ 
Woka And period leidi i and Irvtw- 
Horary Ipan. , ' . ; ■ 

Appllcahtp should ban a. rtasg- 
lUzed qua I ifl odUon lb Llblarlafi, 

;la advaaiige. SuidrnL* corapbt- 
Ins salines In- Defrembfcr, 1978, 
•will be eNnible. •* • • - . 
K,1V . per. aaaaal. 

Hvc-cIlBbl slnff' -benefit! fautudo: 
■ Profit ftbarina tchamer ' , 

*4 week a’. 1 'holiday. " ' 

,* Shopping dkcounts In. exir Oe- 
.pknnaeni storoa. and Watuwe 
•Supocmuikels. 

f^iibil diw'd ; denbog iooe/tt'-' 
.m»a\ real/ . lo ■.■'fjealnjl! - .'Stt* 
.Oiltea, It Cuawooe Streal, Lop. 

ssy jswuaR. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD 
The Polytechnic Library 

Senior Lecturer 

(Up lo Hip Bur Point} 

Systems Librarian 

Ref : AC A/ 198 

Applications are Invited from persons (veil qualified 
luiifcsslnnallv and academically to lead the development 
of automated systems In all Departments of the Library and 
to share in a scheme of subject specialisation by senior 
library staff. Previous working experience of library 
automation is essential. 

The library Is about to participate lit the BLCMP cata- 
loguing system and has embarked on mechanisation of 
aerials records. The Polytechnic rccenrly installed an ICL 
2960 computer, which will provide In-house computer 
support SL £6,051 -£7,065 (Bar). 

Further details and application forms, which should be 
rctui'iieil by 30th November, 1978, from the Establishment 
Office. The Polytechnic, (jneeiuRJie. Huddersfield HD1 
.IDff . Telephone 0484 22288, ext. 2225. 



BOLTON : '"a ' a,'' 

: METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

AP2/3 £2,887/23,834 plus £312 

Applications are Invited for the above post from 
suitably qualified persons ; chartered librarians 
will be paid a minimum of £3,732 (inclusive). The 
person appointed will be employed as a Readers' 
Adviser in Ihe Central Lending Library. 

Application forme and further Information obtain- 
able from the Personnel Officer, Town Hall, Bolton 
BL1 1RU, to be returned by 18ih November, 1B7B. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

APPLICATIONS ara Invited (or tha poat ot LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
responsible lor (he recaption of tnamber* and visitors in Ihe 
huiy library and Information department of Ihe City ol London 
handquarterg ol The Inatltuta of Bankers, a prolaaslonil/aduca- 
(lorral body wllh 110,000 mom bare iq Ida United Kingdom and 
overoeaa 

Tto Library has a ataff ot aovan, and Ihe duties will inolude 
the supervision of the ' Issue and reservations * desk, easlslance 
wUh enquiries, slack control and eome work in the information 
section. Applicants, should be at leaai 22 yoarg old and pre- 
(eranoa wilt ba olvdn to Uiobo qualified or parl-qualllled. wltli : 
ltbraiy experience. 


ei..,} :=a5,dln ASo . f . ;o& u.imc., l O B „.^nd oVn .rl. no ._., 

B (Uonday-Frldiiy), s 
hours. Stall roitaurani faollllleg. 


within rango E2.MO-E3.OM, with promotion pi aspect*. Library 
hour*; B to B (Monday-Frlduy), with scope lor fkulble workinu 


Wrilcan a pp Heal Ions, giving iho nainaa of two roloreoa. should' 
to Tb. librarian |Ral. Stall), Tho Institute ol Bankora. 
to Lombard Slroet, London EC3V DAS, by 20lli Movombar. 



ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

BU8HEY 

API I /III, £3, 409-14,336 

Applications are Invited from 
Librarians Interested In work 
with children with at least Part 
I ol Ilia Library Association Ex- 
amination. 

Further details from 
Alan While, Tralntng/pereonnel 
Olllosr, 

Hertfordshire Library 

K aadquarteri, Couniy Mall. . 

■mom sens jEj. , 

^tS** ^ 0 * i4*42 •' 

AppljoRlIbna' within 10 days ol' 
Ihe appearanae of this Sdver- 
tlaemant, . 


BELFAST 

The Queen’s University 

CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH 

Applications ara Invited for 
a Clialr of English (post- 
medieval literature) tenable 
from 1st. October, 1979, or 
such other data as may be 
arranged. The salary Is 
£10,575 (under rovlaw) with 
contributory pension rights 
under FSSU or US5. 

Further particulars may be 
obtalhcd from hie Personnel 
Officer, The Queen's Univer- 
sity of Belfast,, BT7 INN, 
Northern Ireland 1 , Closing 
date 1 :. 15th December, 1978 . 
(Please quore Ref. 1 78/TL3.) 


r~ 

Cheshire ■ 

SCHOOL 

LIBRARIAN 


aappiifjHi M *.!U p.a, 

Acquired -" (uU-tlme < al 
Count/ : Hfgji School, 
Sdiool "Road, Lyram, 


jU,9M-W,7tl, pin ■ 

SuppkpiMI of £)12 f.a 

al •' Lyhun 
Qnmndr 

. — . Wairlng- 

lon, - aie4ilra.\', . 

.Candidates riiould- to Chartered 
'1 IbrftruiM dbd ah ould have bad 
tirdclicaJ ' axpCriende of- tvorlclds 
•• wtili you og people : '.wlihlB ' a 
'■ S bf 8 r fr - '. Tl'O .POJt. rffere a 
Blia letitlns, awl regard in| oppbr- 
[unlly. oC organ Iting' ■ the centr l- 
. button - of; die library to the re- 
' vnree : pdedi . of ' a developing 
: comprehensive • ichoql. .- 

AppHcblloa'- roiiu nd 1 furlW i 
iirffealM an obtain xblfl from 
a Olilrlcl Edacqlloa- | — 
i.fiWi,* - jV- Cgbeyr- 1 . .(). 


riflaTaaol *Jafa bV 91.iT .• 


yP*i Nrtriibwt !: 

i. : .* u.-- v j -vv ' .- i’' ' ' 

• y 




SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC ... 

'SERVICE > 

ASSISTMTUBR AttlAN 

Xp i/3 (Post No. 319) 

Sajaty Scale.: £2,121-£3,282 
pllui, £312 supplement 
AbpHcaHon8 are Invited 
from suitably quallHed can- 
pMt ° r Asns- 
tont Librarian at the Went- 
worth . .Wood house Site 
Library, / which , fa situated 
near Rotherham, The suc- 
cessful candidate will have 
tne opportunity to gain ex- 
penpnee : in a developing 
nbraTy sarvlce. : - . 

Requests for an application 
I° r P}, ,n Please, 

t fe, R £ cri * ltirif ^ t section 
pe Personnel Deport- 
went* Sheffield City foly- 

m:mfksb 



nunr.ERUBY ltOLf.lNr.TON 
AND .LM.LE>?4>ljN SCHOOL 

A full -lime* Mill (i\ ill AN la r*. 


uiiirL-ii os soon 11 x |wj*sihlo in inks 
cnarqo or now librjrv ilrvoloiiinani 
a l ihw u Iris’ iinardlnti school. Lx- 


I9llnu facillilos ore boluy tiiiiimvnil 
and oxioiiriod. ’(lip siu-coavfni can- 
didate will liavo a nnnd In nlnii- 
nlng und will he c-xi,auod 10 ordnr 
and cj hi lr>u no book-s to ir.iin girls 
In ilio u*o of 1I10 Llbr.iry nnil to 
suriorvlso prlvnlo si inly iiorloiU. 

Applies Hons with full currlru- 
lum vliao nnil nxinos uud ,iitdri,aiu9 
or referees should be am! 1111- 
modlololv to lliu lluailinaalor. 
□odaobury Park. lioudliiirit. 
CrjnhroOK. Kent TNI? USIt. 


WALSALL LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM SERVICES 

LinilAIIIAN 

LlbrarUn'i fir.iili 1 12.011 to t‘.H34 
plus £112 per uniium 

APPLICATIONS .ire Invliod (or tho 
Qbuvo POST Ua>e<i in tho Arcoa- 
alona Drn-irl mciil. 9omo ovpnrlonco 
of cmalogulna and clAviincaUa!! 
would bo <111 udvnnlnac-, ns would a 
knowlodai' o[ compulor a milk a I Inna 
to caialogulnu tcchnlquos. 

Ani, llca lion form and further do- 
ts Us from Dlrocior, Library and 
Museum service, Central Library. 
Lichfield Si root. Wniaoll. Weal Mid- 
land*. Closing dale ; November 
22. 1 978. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

LIBRARIES 

PBTDnnOllOUGlI DIVISION 
ASSISTANT LintiAIMAN 
(ADULT SEKVICLSi 

AP S-.I. E-V420 to £-1.330 
(plus £512 su 1 >1*10111 uni 1 per annum 

APPLICATIONS are Invited Trom 
experloncod CHAltrEHBD LIUIIA- 
11 IANS. 


Tlie person a onnl n led will be 
baaed m the new Orion niairlci 
Library which upon* early In the 
Now Year. Tina lulut use library 
for bolh Iho uoiiui.iiibn of Orion 
and Orion lluslifli-lil Community 
School adlulna Ihe malor shopping 
area. 

Tho iiuceHlui apiilliaut will bo 
mainly responsible inr Ailuli Ser- 
itIl'Cb ns ion of j lenm nf ch.ir- 
tored lllirnrisns Intil.iihiH .mil >U>- 
vuloplny Inrnrinailnii. .uttili and 
cbltdrun’B services. 

mr liter domils and u ■•plica Hon 
forms are av.ill3.blo Troni iho Asala- 
toni CVjuniy Librarian, poinrbornunli 
Divisional Library noiidquariera, 
BrojdwJV. Pol orlw rough I'Ll 1HX, 
toleiihono (15281, 10 wnoin nppllcn- 
llon* muai lie roiurnud by lHIh 
November. I r i7a. 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
I.lttRARY 

APPLICATIONS aro invliod lr»m 
aulinbly tjunllflnd ranrildmex lor n 
POST or ASSISTANT MlltLIIIIAN. 
In i.irrv nut (i unij» of |in>lus- 
slennt duties. 

Balmy In tin- vauui* uf Library 
racuiiy III. hi CA.iiUl per 

anmiiii. 

Aiipiliatli>n ruling nnrt liuihor 
narll>-utai-a ov.illnliU>. fMm lliu 
Llhrarldii's Seirelnrv. I'niver.un uf 
Sumi-k Libr.ny. Itriulilnn. L'.imI 
SU 4Si>:; . I IN I ‘>i)l. UliiUnii rl.tli, fur 


^ihniiloir^ .■■•|iM- .illi»ii-> : urti-mlier 
LMICI-STF.R 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 
ABblS’.ANI’ Lilli 1.1 III AN 
INKOilMATION SLIiViCl.b 

C5.U7P 10 C4.14A per . nnnmn 

(£3.732 iiilnlmuin Tor Ctmrlerod 
Librarians 1 


Applications ore 


chanorcd or qualified Rbrarlaru for 
the post ol A&iUl-int Librarian In 
(no Inrormrillnli Service sulijncl 
laain which ban raaironslbllllv Tor 
Bcionco and Technolouy. 

Export once qr qusllfka Ilona In 
•ppronrlaio subjects, particularly In 
■ctonco, could bo an advanlago. 

' Further details nnrt application 
(onus aro available from the Staffing 

WE 

gljona (0833 1 G01U2. oxlonalon 


vliod from 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 

ra quires a TRAINED ASSISTANT for 
omar medical library. Experience 
or library, routine an advantoua, but 
leaver with luting abllltjf 


library 1 

aDhopl-le 

. juid ba crinvidorad. Tfiree wooka' 
holiday. Lunclinon Vouchors. Pen- 
sion scheme. Hours: B.30 am io 


wou: 


pm 

. Starting salary 
fago 10 1 iu 

as» .and Ohpi 

London Weighting. 


uras 

orlonce ana 


non. cs.SiO 
ending, on 
Including 


. Ahpllcallant in -wr 
to Miss M. itamnnd. _ . _ 

ted p «x wm 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON LIBRARIES 

ISLINGTON HEALTH DlBTlltCT 
LIBRARIAN 
(Salanf Bcata AP 5. 

iS r "fc^oSi) 

PycATiONH arc Invliod from 
ITC i! no UBltARlANS . With 
•xperlnnce in iho provision of 
aar vices to hosplials and ol 
* Involved. 



.r,r 

Ttio post Jo on the Itiington Mb- 
Hoa ostabnahinonl. 


^ijummi driving .IlconCj 


dc- 



^f^osiqdi dale-: aiih November. 

ifa i™ open * to ill WCV9. 
■fld bpU* sexM. 


TLS NOVEMBER 10 1970: 13JJ' 


*«S{? 

low pvvtetmciu M 5 ?/, “r 1 

baSlrSLs'ta.v! 

«!s i. 

dvurhillons arailahl!) i-i i 

<1 radii, iic Socreu?!' ?• la 

h-jm llniniiai. uoraMi«i?V *" r > 

■U&blngium 1 ' fiSnSjf 

4311 Extension aaj y - c -' 'a 
KLYG EBWARivc 

KINO’S rUND Cf.NTiig 
ASSISTANT URRAKUn 

woSiu A -ddo/ffl; gM i,n ^N 
fi(L3U0 r *|itiu n | CM^Lsa/on 

Blmi. London NUT 7 nk *"*• 

SCOTTI8H HORTICULTUUL 
RESEARCH INSTiTint 

lnvergowrte, Dund» ddj »» 

APPyCATlONfl srs in«vi i# 
tho POST or LIDRAIItAN 
Association quaimratlon«riij>£ 
urbna dt^rao. diploma in iibau- 
ship, with al lean ona trai l a,- 
llcnl okiwiHguco. tho imis at a 
pro tho gonsrnl moiuatoiun dI iu 
library, and Uio provision tl m » 
ronnallon service lo flu scun/: 

Tha post Is graded Auburn u 
rarian and Uio sslaiy KilMs£].in 
rlslnn by annual lumowi u 
£4.070. Non-coiurlboloo am 
annual Ion schcmo. 

Further oarLlnilan ol u> >« 
may bo obtained from du Ss.:- 
tnry of tho Insilinie. 

Appllcallons (by IMltfi 
ago. oducatloa end oavorhati » 
goth or with iho ninn ol in 
raferoos should be lodged tno iu 
Bocraiary by S DKtmbfJ. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
CARDIFF 



COURSES 


I f I I I vn: . 1T’.\ 


^ We need your knowledge and experience Q 

flnd n,g| HI Educ-iDwi Aonmr «iMc»lce:a« S 
r enn uain as b C ^jJi%lopw8 you ,o Iarcti m ono ot t, ve tollowtnfl Hel&: 7* 


INFORMATION 

WANTED 


IKTEHEBTED :>• <17 1 >. 

>.r ii4,i.-. i«-i- irhoi 

l,i I v. • III. Ll.i'hl 

l> ii,i In,-.' ..ml 1 1 I 
l‘l' .i-m ri ulv in 11 I ■ 
(In.-. ■ Ilium- .-iii 


1 ■(• r. Il.ii- 

Lit. 1 f >l> I- 

. r*. >:r.u><* 


Mnnfloenwrtl 


Soertes • Sipcial vjfark 


« UbiQi n-w a w v* r — — 

Gamelt Collogo, D(wn6liire Lon(lon SW15 HR 


RESDAnrHBn 

ftiir.i.iUiin ■■■! 

Ml .1 

I'rm.i v'.ii.i 


- I. ll< 1 ■ .illlt In- 
■-■I si . .hi < 1 Mini- 
'..III. I > mil 'rt 
ili-J'-V 1 I .ill Ira 


NAM 

\ 


ADDRESS. 


PEF TLS 1 


|u mm 1 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
STANT U» I'roresslondl Snr 
i.-i deorduy. * 'Ilia wurh is 
u>.iiHiv concurnod wllh 5.1 uric 9 
■ t iimdlilons Of survlcn or Library 
baoiilsn mnnhora and rein lions 
..i VJdo union*. Aiiullcali 
diuid nils (xportonre uf or fn- 
• .ills irdoslrul rolailDns .mil 


°OH*hoX\OW 


CAMBRIDGESlir^ 

LIBRARIES 

pltf.pllMiiidoii divisi' n 

ABSISI’ANT UnnAUIAN 
iCIiliiiron's Llbr.iry 1 
Bnlury S^nlo: £3.4110 la £3.U=4 
l>luh KAlU tupplaiiicnl 
APPLtCAHONS are Invliod frum 
miAHTLIlEU UllllAIIIANS for Iho 
ubnvo POST at 11*0 ConirjT l.liirary. 
Mcii-rboniuoii. 

I'urlhor doinlls and application 
[onus iiiii aval In bio. fmm iho Assls- 






REMINDER 


COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.L.S. SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 


MONDAY PRECEDING THE 
DATE OP PUBLICATION 


ruiiuu* Enl.DIH iu BV|VW '»HUJD IRIS 

1A 1 . Dulles lo conunoau lil k> ,*Wi war): 
ary VjVj or ss soon mmtfvs uurv 
Is pracltcablo. U->id 10 

Applications (9 nrauil. isrfj «( 

wllh Iho namos *n/ sddnW!,* 
two referees, should, be.fow««'* 


ssoocl of Ihe Asfio 


Iho r.iniio 
annum in- 


to tho. Vlco-Prlnrtpsl 
iion> unri neolsimr. UtdvuwrF.. 
luge. n.O. Ho* 
l XL. from whom hirthnr W»J-; 
may bu obtained cioiingluji* 
n. 'oiuhor ,in/0. Piww -•* 
ix-rorcnuo 16.W 


rrmn Mist 
AKiurtiitlnn. 
Limtlun, W .i 


, is itiiuuld bu ro 
. ovwniirr, 1**711 

THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 
mi MVNmor jonlb I.IttltAltV 

wAWHPNB wru III, ■Ill'll inr a 
«r* «!» SB MlOlt L II I II All V AH- 
(nlllal rlUlli-H will III* 


<JUY OF MAN0HE3TB * 

f’JHIC.inON COMMnfB , bV fitaSumn J oivh‘l{in wll K«i- 

TIIC WVTHbNSIIAVC "om.ililrtl 

or FURTHBtl EDUtttWi* tint oih.ir nin- 

Muor llnnil, Mandii.lv. 1®l h . 

— -= *■ - 

-■^pr-ssfi P - s ® kira ” i!W " 

flail aiortorod Umw»* 

L-nnininnco ni a mlnlmom o' 

cu,uiHK 

In Iho riovolopmsnl ol l« 


[orins .nil u valln bln frnm iho Assls- 
in ill tfuiinly Librarian. Polor- 

barough DJvlahiiini library llcujj- 
uuortors. lirujilwHV. itelcrboioiigh, 
l'i:i ink. Til.: MSM4. lo whijni 
dpiil leal Ion* n»u*i be reiurnod by 
\ Hlh N nvcmbrr. 1 , I 7H. 

CIIKS TERFIELD COLLEGES 
OP ART AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

In tli.ii’U'' 01 *1"* Hi'hOMr.M 1 nntro 
ni lliu OilNi'*' t.lbmry. 

no!,®. 

wiimii ,oii»pU'ioii foriii* who, it, 1 to 
mini mill bv lll’M l*n»t udn-"- 




WEEN MARY COLLEGK 
■uwv-Enjm* or London 

the i.ianAhv 


In tho development ol 

rngourca raclllllM. ’ r „ ..... ,., u „„„ v 

Union Mmnbewhlii t«)Sr^| 1 *2S l ,5-P , T tgvilori fur 

which a now anwlN** >> "££ •wi,?' i.mrt/imAN 

Lra«“ men,Bw * Z isc 

IWJ - -r— “to- 1 '- 11 ’ 

,8J.ilo 1 under ro- 

NOTTINCHANBH'W , 

COUNTY council < 

EOUCAtiON loTo 

ASSISTANT wa by 4 Dcccruhnr 

SCHOOL UHHABW. 1 * 


NORTH EAST LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

•ftWm..h u i!W 

“ n, !f “1.S 

busy unit aUuutoil „?* TJluiS 

Esmiss .i: 

llbrail.ini unil/or lliosn wlili xull- 

a>> lncVuAvit° annual salary will do- 
uuntl on uuiilHIvntlons and i>rnv'uus 
cxiiorltni 11. Hiili.nr wulo A.I'- 1 to 
A.i'.-J ranges from 1.3.1 mi »> 

‘ : ' 1 | : or , '«i»pik.*iloii forms ,«ii>t J«»- 
lln'r di.t.nia 11lo.nu wrllo iu ino 
[•urtuniiul fifllci*. Nu r ih Bi 1 » 1 Lo n - 
dun l , c.lv!"sl'n'c, iff* Tim [Trove. 
Si rat lord. I’.ia. or lelrimonu nw 
OilJl u uni inn rvfnroncn number 

ilftsfnn d.iia: 2Ulh November. 
1*J7H. 

NORTH F.AST LONDON 

polytechnic 

LIRIIAKV ASSISTANT A HI 

L,v,Nc as«'S B Rv ,,ouBl5 


ARCHIVISTS 


ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

Libraries and Museum Deoarlment 

Assistant Archivist 

£4,017-£4,B17 p.a. 

Tha AGsistant Archivist Is the sole professional archivist 
employed by tho Royal Borough. He/aha is a member of 
ths Borough Libraries and Museum stall, within the Diiec- 
(orate of Education and Raorealion. but la under Ihe pro- 
fession supervision of the Surrey Couniy Archivist, who le 
Honoraiy Borough Archivist. 

Tho work invoivea the full range of duties expected of a 
professional archivist. Including the central custodial 
[unction of the Borough historical records, lha preserva- 
tion of modern records of the Boorugh- administration, 
advice to officers, archival publications, and talks, etc. 

A proportion of the Assistant Archivist’s Wme is devoted 
to Couply Archives matters. This gives a broader range ot 
professional experience than is normal in a Borough 
post of this kind. 

Applicants will be expected lo hold a good Honours 
Degree and n University post-graduate diploma In archive 
administration or other appropriate qualification. Applica- 
tion forma and Job Descriptions are available from the 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Administrative Head- 
quarters, Central Library, Faltfield Road, Kingston upon 
Thames. Surrey. KT1 2PS. Tel. 01-549 0226. Ext. 3051. 
CIOBing date: 24th November. 1978. 


^ty 4 Bfcomtor r,a - “ 

• II1B UNIVERSITY OF 
I”-* 8UEFFIELD 

"HIE LIQRAMY 
. Ultadierilsrmenli 


A I. IIIM A II V ASSISTANT la to- 
iiiiuoit lor ih<* W n *i ilM'ii Procmci 

'h'i. p o 

£h"nol WO o U ^.,iteL 

on !>n AMI scale ranmnn from 


Sn ITn AHI scd lo rang inn Itom 
lilB to CT.UM Bk-iordlng lo 
tjujililralluns. .ipn, -n.t ttpeffi M. 

• iiniilicJiiloii ihrins iintl iiiriiicT 
•lAidlfii Jrp oi.ln.uwMe' frnm Pit- 
H«^riiiol Office. Nailh rflBt 
pjlyiocrink. *1 Uft TSIX jt' & r ji’ 

A *MJn S « dale : 2'Jlb ' Novcmtor. 

UZUs — 

CITY OF LONDON 
1'OLYTBCKYIC 

“swRas 

UBIIAI4V AS8IBTANT 

,,,o A wnvw.AKv asfiui 

■ • o — leycia and 0g , IS , ®. Wy . f £t£t- 
viiius oxborlenfe Bslan *'<•: 
ta 7.-.0 iu ki.’jhb ir.iortCiitOfia.ri I 
■ji‘ inrluding wndon WBlgJiHnu an* 

3 ! % n 

r-f^A^BU. 'iA bo ( 


"i.T.rt 

pfgl fcBBS&ff’ .« 

'7WaW- w *.R99 ,n " rtoia iu ba 


I, iimwiiuuiiv _ ■«— 

iiuoiino wownefl 


Held., nnrin.i 
Ju V’l'nto 
roo iirnilpni 


technician 


t^reduaw 


£2 Mrou idam'lU 0 . arniiiyiiir llb- 
hW- JL l0 M l juuanni .limn* 

ffKJR -IP 1 " ^ JlB * E7 ’ nu « 

« mm tho Rngmtror 
ho linivoraiiv. Shof- 
•o whom apiiilca- 
■oni by Novombor 


- ttSae&ssM. 

..-SOCIETY 

l*&’*ARlAl!? , i> , S<L 5 vara n* - v inr 
: 41 iiMdquariors in 

;5S^' WPSfcaS! 

ffiff u^WS" 1 V? 1 w 

:-«ATSstei« N SSRS 



Archivist, 
(male or f 


agwrars?’ »«ii. «- 


iJot'embor llllh. 






LINCOLN AP3-S01 ■ 

t3,73Z-£5 1 B68, Ihcluafve 

c In lha Couniy AraMvIii a Olllce baaed al 
' i w c!S li , LmcSn. . Application* ■ wp fnv.Wd t-o » 
1 wllh alttiar a Dtplcina in Aic..iVoa A-fu.; 

irattin oT aqu Vaferit or an agproprtalji 

bso: \ 0 W as * BM Ba ' m 

V Tuned alatl .will J« conalderad. 

aalarv on Ihi* ArcBlvW* Caraei Ciadr 
' >Hc^r^udaJ' provl.lon for acceferatod r>M.«- 
will dapwdl upon qua|itlwMC*oa tna 

LM*-« , . 

r(*a( - of Itouttnfl tn Llncolnelilra la »no*r 
I*M«) *iilh oihe* paria of tho country .p< i«» 
r-ounra ^Council 1 has agrat-d a achemo ol >a.nO«l 

aS ladfl'noTa'lo" a, 'rii »PP'OP' 1 «'o C*ra*- 

>^?nin iTm y oS22-?8fl31 exl 346 ptesee que e 
AVB) C& date to PPPlICitllcn, » 1 Docor.w 

te^. 1078 


jiRimitFi! I i;. , .yii.:tvu' 

i i at.: jin*, iii ‘.'ii I*' i h 

INI I SI'I - • MINI 


i.in.,111 '.-,1 m.r.iri.iji i.1i'« 

hi r-i .il-.rin ll.'l i n'r • 

in ri-.tuiii.il ><* li'ii-i i ■ < ■ * "i 
■-...li »l |.i .Mi- i'-l-il>.*l - 1 -i 1 1 i.i * |— * i 
>>•1 'jI«l.ilil -lli'J Hi.' l ,,, ll I' * I'd* 
>i ilu.tii. In i in r uni. II l < *1 I*. 


■ '<■rll.iT .[--l-illb .m*l -»i.|.U' .'ll" 
Hun*. Irum 1** r -'.sn>. 1 Iiiii.j 

Iirl'i.iiui I'.-iv'i . liul' - 

lit I'll, Tim. itu-j ic- 1 Iii in .'il.ii 

>.*■ lii.Vj j. si . •j-.-.iT Ili.'lruj ,(.* 

J llli Mns'iiibi r. I*«7M. 


THEATRES 


ARTS THCATHfi. II Vj -1 * ’ 1 i'll 

I --Slr.l U>1 . It'IH •.l«l'l.-‘l il » 

" (Uriv l.ln.-n Mini -f huis. 
H.3U. i n -S.H. 7 .nxl " 1-1. 

" lliu juiink‘Ml HO mins, lit Hi* 
WtLl l ull. ' 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


a ECflUTAAV /SHORT HAND Ivclst 
ivanlod al K»i l> will. uH-Hlv n| 
.•liiuilunlly Ini' ifkiulliiii'. li l«- 
iiuIipiI. Miouuh nol la'iumial — 
C.'jll, wrJIi, or ir-li’Bhonn llnnrv 
I'nrJos. I'uMJ’ilinr .mil Unr.k.i-llfir. 
iVj'iL lln. hley Hoad. I.imiluii, 
N W A. Trt. AT, >111711 «ll«r 


ailWLSF.A S-CTlGUfl, OF ART 
fl.W.3. 

Iluquir.-s n iwil-llni" HI.LIlirAI. 
Ol I I (.Ml lor la sun d.-H. work In 
IHirary. Hours by srranu*inoiii No 
llbrai-y quslilliMUonf. n.a-MVi.uv. bui 
•inud rducal Inn anil lively |>(4 Miii- 
slllv ronuirod. 

•Vlnnhoruj librarian: ’’•H-l-t 

Lxl. ill for interview and funlnr 


EXHIBITIONS 


Socialist 

Book Fair 

Camden TownhaU 
Elision Rd-i London NW i 
Frl. 10th Nov. 12.30-6-30 
Snt IIUi Nov 1 1.00- S AO 

Tli* moat emnprahanttro dlsplsy 
ol aocltllit and radical lllaiatuia 
aiaQabt* Ia Billaln today. 


OUT OP PRINT books I uuntl anil 
xnlcl > no foes i . Srnrt in.*, lur 
ii.-iolls. — Oui ill Print. ■>' fun- 
w.iter nruva. C.ist t-ir«iltf. 

REVIEW wind other ho>*k.i in lina 
• ■indlUun bi'iliulii- — U . 1 ■•»«it. 

lirjii* Hi., London, w.i- a. i,l- 

114U ulTb. 

THE firronilfli I r.rtninliHi'. i.mio 
old rmoka Ui oaih naiir. h.iumM 
t o.iv free. Wrlnluv'a Hunks, 
I.i, iPiriMiri. hiiriilciil. 

THE BRITISH DIARV-— A l..cniiA 

Clil.HlipUr Uf nlllillsliuil "llJlii'J. 

Ii.iil i i.iji, and >ili« fruiii tin* 
hUtcuntti iq ilia iwvltlinli ■»•**- 
turv. uvjllnt'ln sjiorllv Horn 
llti.i-yboHla iiqqts. 7i4 i:»i*>Li'iiliio 
Hlrnei l'unbrldn* Well". Ki-nl. 

LVDIA TH0MP9OH. B*arrt> Inr 
oiiinWoBraphv uf VamlrUlla 
ar.irrss In uranuscripi nr published 
form. Alan any *kii/*|i»ui<I , h*S 
uud porioiui roinln. 'Id h>- >i<«a-it 
lor iitay jibuut her life. i:«i»li*rt 
Ml< I uio I Si o wan. co fjail»ii * 
li.Uirli, 10 East C<> SI.. NY, 
NY lOOO'd, USA- 

FREE LIST trim* ildlnn ‘ifrond- 
liaitd hooka from l< niidrvwa, 
l.jH Klngswooil Chase. I.i-1uh-«n- 
aeii. Enex. 


— — — J CROUCH END BOOKSHOP. 2 Tul-S- 

BRITISH LIBRARY tin.. Ilijl. Hold Ftorodf. Sllduno . 1 - 0 ": 

Musaumt. Husslnn lulurlst don NB SPR. Lsialoguc 4 ia 

hooks unlit 2 it Feb, Wkilya. 10-n, miaeolUny) avallabla now. 


Itooiis nnil I an Feb, Wkilya. 
Suna.. 2..W-6, Adni. irne. 

BUSINESS SERVICES 


BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. Hniid 
wanL- Hii Will. 3.A.E. 10 Knni 
llooks M2 High Htrool. noLhei- 

TYpTliOh— totika.’ Thostn. Bcrl]its« 
— Tl unit! IlHlh 0447.1 . 


1 PERSQHAL j 

^^g*va- M ti&; 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000 
No scctirily ncciteri 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

B Olltforu Sironi Now Bonn Strcoi. 

RRBHARCH Aaajslanee. irunsii- 
iTnn. . rnlAraiyoi. • , qrriiivea. 
• bupdrlencod nunllflort • siarf, Lun- 
di»n Howileoai /l«w- 

I'hiirl. 2A U'oodlieyus i« ., i.nn- 
dhn lTw.1V. lliuno IIL-1M7 
1611. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Indi.ldUil In-ilixiiaii 1>> uiwlBV-d Uluii 
Aon W.'Lc) lluli.|livU«,CifJ <on.-rc»; 
(TiMVC C'llldCe ir.iunilnl UK, ocn-tlUM 
I’UV, nrtPiNr API ("» fen 

RCF, DKGRIKS, 1‘HOIF.KKIONS. 
Biwlnrv. A CJiyeoaj conrw* Tur O.LL 
nraPimr'vlB, IVtiinYV. M'ili.11 ft M a l»prU '? 


' LDVDOiN SjE.21. 

DIJI.WICII COlJXnii 
PIICPAHATUnV SCHOOL 


FINE and Usru Brtilltro Buuka Iw 

- Bain. CainLogUii or l[(J*>» 

rrom E2.M 10 EU6Q.OU uvaJIakla 
now. Aberdeen Hsra Hii.iks. (.ol- 
Heswin. Ellon. Aberdeenshire. 

INVEST in oardrnlnu snrt hJitatiirol 

buoUa— send lor cnlHipaue. AaIj- _ 

well Hauks. Asti well lluUrc. Asli- n» 

woll. Herts . 

MY CRIME and deiocilve ftittun 
ratalogue No. 2. will to 1-endv 

t boul lha third work in Novell!- 
or. Over (500 UU*b, many 1st 
edition*. To enaur* ficai, •hn’ve. 
smut SA.1J. now hi ' »Uw n. 
lojcr. 7fl loro Btroit, h.rttush, 


Ciurnvvail. 


I. AtUK 
Causewa 


WVirto^*?. JUKS 

Mch n oology and Knytish Uoiu- 


ROBRRT 


'd®v. 

or nqraonal vlsJi. frojii’ ltomjt 
Temple Iho King • Lriiw liooh- 
simp, (o York way. Londuu NL 
UAA. lingtnnd. , 


WANTED.—-'* Tha RrvlQB or lnl 
4rt ,T by Tlioniaa Pynclnin. I.ttlmr 
Capo/ tMxiuuln. " Oiukr. onnkw. 


hopes fo Increase- Ho ntiMkc alaff 

sr 

clai-innl and -sovoimonri,. Ability ip 
play -a., kovboanl .Inalrumom la 
esaanilsl, 1 

fSoiary and Aiiuentniiuntton would 


bo by ■rratlDiuncinl 1 and anyone in- 
IcroHiPd la Invliod to apply, will* 
lull dniatlo of lialnlijii and o\pert- 
eiivp ia lha. Honinniiili'r; 4 B Alleyn 
luirk. Dulwich. S.i:.21. . 


BOOKS & PRINTS , | 

ALL CREEK BK8.. and on Urirro, 
hi, amt Bold. — /oiw. fi Duninjrl; 
3i.. JjJltcLon ;tvcau HLP. Ol-UM 
fliVA'4. . • , ■ 

DRIT1BK ART AMp.AnTWrt. A 
now cam log no oC old. icarre ntui 


urtni . I no non rap Kb. 
i-ka nnrt, oxmhiiion.’ 
ium. -Nov: . nuily. 


S neam, n.v P .^, issn..-,- 


uut of print . luononropho. 

• ix-foranco, wm-ka unci ox lit hi Hon.’ 

, iwte > catalogues. .Now . riudy. 

' llr. 1 1 null. Hlllgarlfl, , • Buusclijo. 

Uiiinfijn. . ’ . • , 

JAMBB ' fcinKUP " Zon. Conwra- , 
utaiigns,'’ Now- poems, and prgso 
Sn fLon . tii oui «•- - - 1)1 .(Hj'Sis.u. 
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lid il Costs. ■ Union Services Co. , 
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OLD booJu. uh ■ d . Hour*.' . ( » oil. 
*\ Bhopppiihi.t aSS.IIovsj i-uHeua 


HAMPSTEAD Hook Curuar. IB 
Church 8i reel. London. N.W.R 
IUl-724 23201. 19 III and Utlth 

century Cliltrtrun'a kiooto and 
iitusirniad -Oooka. . Onmi Tuok.- 
Hat. 10-B. Books bouatrt- Csia* 
lonues lasuod. 

BOOKS.-— Secondhand, for sale on 

B ii'al aubiDcls — Stud for fr>o 
: P. T. Clarke,. Jordan*, Pit- 
ney. Lung port. Bomoraul. 

SLAVIC A bt.. aoliL-— A. C.. Holt. SO 
B toluol Hoad, Twickenham. Mu. 

UNPUHTslSHED , 
STATE PAPERS 
OFTjiE 
ENGLISH 
CIVIL WAR 
Parts 4 & 5 ! 

Crtinitlclcs LlitS Ckvnti:il . 
mnnuscripl scries fn*tn 
the P.R.O. . 

Now available 
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